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General  Introduction 

The  historically  interesting  works  reprinted  in 
this  series  helped  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  science 
of  psychology.  Most  of  these  books  are  long  for- 
gotten, but  their  relevance  to  the  field  is  unmistak- 
able. Many  of  the  writings  on  mental  and  moral 
philosophy,  published  before  the  dawn  of  scientific 
procedures,  have  much  to  commend  them  to  pres- 
ent-day scholars.  These  books  serve  as  groundwork 
for  a  fuller  account  of  the  background  from  which 
the  field  emerged,  and  they  should  be  attractive  to 
students  who  seek  in  the  past  for  hints  of  the  future 
direction  that  certain  types  of  research  can  take. 
Each  work  will  have  an  Introduction  stating  the 
provenance  and  significance  of  the  book  and  will 
add  appropriate  biographical  information. 
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Introduction 


The  book  presented  here  in  facsimile,  though  not  widely  known,  is 
one  of  the  more  important  works  on  psychology  and  ethics  produced 
during  the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Its  author,  Francis 
Hutcheson,  was  a  leading  moral  philosopher  of  that  period,  and  his 
works  exercised  a  considerable  influence  on  developments  in  ethics, 
economics  and  the  psychology  of  human  motivation  during  the  re- 
mainder of  his  century.  Further,  there  are  anticipations  in  his  works 
of  a  number  of  current  conceptions  in  psychology  and  ethics.  Hutche- 
son's  writings  are  thus  of  considerable  historical  significance. 

Hutcheson's  first  book,  An  Inquiry  into  the  Original  of  Our  Ideas 
of  Beauty  and  Virtue,  was  published  in  1725,  and  the  present  volume, 
An  Essay  on  the  Nature  and  Conduct  of  the  Passions  and  Affections 
with  Illustrations  on  the  Moral  Sense,  first  appeared  in  1728.  Both 
books  went  through  several  editions;  it  is  the  third  (and  final)  edition 
( 1742)  of  the  Passions  which  is  reproduced  here.  These  two  volumes 
together  formed  the  basis  of  Hutcheson's  system  of  thought — even 
though  this  underwent  considerable  elaboration  later — and  Hutcheson 
himself  thought  of  them  as  jointly  making  up  an  integrated  whole. 
Each  book  contains  two  treatises,  and  he  referred  to  these  as  treatises 

I  through  IV  (p.  xx).  The  two  works  in  the  present  volume  (num- 
bers III  and  IV  in  the  overall  ordering)  were,  respectively,  on  the 
Passions  and  Moral  Sense;  the  two  treatises  in  the  earlier  book  ( I  and 

II  in  the  overall  ordering)  were,  respectively,  on  Beauty  and  Virtue. 
All  four  of  the  treatises  have  frequently  been  referred  to  in  the  critical 
literature,  but  for  many  years  only  the  second  one,  on  Virtue,  has 
been  generally  available  in  complete  form  (in  Selby-Bigge,  L.  A. 
(Ed.),  British  Moralists.  Oxford:  Clarendon  Process,  1897,  Vol.  1). 
Currently,  the  first  treatise,  on  Beauty,  is  being  reproduced  in  its  en- 
tirety   (McReynolds,    Paul,    ed.,    Four   Early   Works   on    Motivation, 
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Gainesville,  Fla.:  Scholars'  Facsimiles  and  Reprints,  1969),  and  the 
present  volume  makes  the  other  two  available. 

I  have  noted  that  Hutcheson's  works  are  relevant  both  to  ethics 
and  to  motivational  psychology.  In  current  scholarship  these  two 
fields  are,  of  course,  quite  separate,  but  this  was  not  the  case  in 
Hutcheson's  day.  Thus,  though  the  book  reproduced  here  includes 
discussions  of  both  moral  and  motivational  issues,  these  are  inter- 
mingled in  such  a  manner  that  it  is  often  difficult  to  separate  them. 
Essentially,  of  course,  ethics  is  concerned  with  the  way  people  should 
behave,  with  the  Tightness  or  wrongness  of  acts,  whereas  motivation 
is  concerned  with  the  way  people  actually  do  behave,  with  the  in- 
citements and  inhibitions  to  given  acts.  Ethics  is  interested  in  the 
criteria  of  moral  behavior;  motivation,  with  the  determinants  of  actual 
behavior.  Since  the  time  of  Aristippus  and  Democritus,  in  ancient 
Greece,  there  has  been  a  tendency  to  confuse  these  two  worlds  of  dis- 
course, and  it  is  only  in  modern  times  that  the  distinction  between 
them  has  been  formally  and  explicitly  recognized.  As  we  will  see 
later,  Hutcheson,  despite  his  inconsistency  in  this  regard,  was  one  of 
the  first — even  before  Hume — to  attempt  such  a  division. 

The  two  fields  are,  of  course,  necessarily  interdependent.  Thus, 
the  moral  standards  that  a  person  holds,  and  the  strength  with  which 
he  holds  them,  are  important  motivating  conditions  in  his  on-going 
behavior.  Further,  broad  considerations  of  morality  necessarily  involve 
the  question  of  what  "causes"  or  motivates  a  person  to  behave  in  a 
moral  manner:  i.e.,  discussions  of  ethical  principles  or  criteria  pre- 
suppose, in  a  sense,  some  motivation  on  the  part  of  persons  to  follow, 
or  at  least  to  be  influenced  by,  these  standards.  Such  motivation  is 
obviously  worthy  of  study  in  its  own  right.  Hutcheson,  as  we  have 
noted,  was  interested  in  both  ethical  and  motivational  questions,  and 
his  concern  with  motivation — or  with  the  "springs  of  action,"  to  use 
the  vernacular  of  his  time — extended  considerably  beyond  the  role  of 
motives  in  moral  behavior.  Other  eighteenth-century  philosophers 
who  wrote  on  both  motivational  and  moral  issues  include  Hume  and 
Bentham. 

Before  proceeding,  let  me  comment  briefly  on  Hutcheson  him- 
self. He  was  born  in  1694,  in  Drumalig,  Ireland.  Both  his  father 
and  his  paternal  grandfather,  who  had  immigrated  originally  from 
Scotland,  were  Presbyterian  ministers.  It  is  reported  that  Francis 
was  a  favorite  of  this  grandfather,  who  is  supposed  to  have  said  to 
him  at  the  age  of  three,  "Francis,  I  predict  thou  wilt  one  day  be  a 
very  eminent  man"   (W.  R.  Scott,  Francis  Hutcheson.     Cambridge, 
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University  Press,  1900,  p.  6).  In  1717  Hutcheson  completed  his  own 
theological  training,  at  the  University  of  Glasgow,  and  in  1721  or 
1722  he  became  head  of  a  new  private  Academy  in  Dublin.  In  1724, 
or  possibly  1725,  Hutcheson  was  married  to  a  Mary  Wilson.  During 
the  courtship,  and  while  he  was  still  organizing  the  new  Academy,  he 
was  working  also  on  his  first  book,  the  Inquiry  referred  to  above.  The 
Essay  on  the  Passions  ( I  will  use  this  short  term,  or  simply  the  Essay, 
to  refer  to  the  entire  book  reproduced  here )  then  appeared,  as  already 
noted,  in  1728.  These  books  received  considerable  critical  acclaim, 
and  in  1729  Hutcheson  was  elected  to  the  position  of  Professor  of 
Moral  Philosophy  at  the  University  of  Glasgow,  his  alma  mater. 

His  best  known  works,  then,  were  written  before  he  returned  to 
Glasgow.  Here  he  was  evidently  a  warm,  dynamic,  and  conscientious 
teacher,  and  seems  to  have  been  esteemed  and  even  loved  by  a  wide 
circle  of  associates,  students,  and  friends.  In  short,  it  appears  that 
he  practiced  in  his  own  life  the  benevolence  and  goodwill  that  he 
commended  to  others.  Most  prominent  among  his  students  was  Adam 
Smith.  The  influence  of  Hutcheson  on  Smith  was  especially  great, 
not  only  with  regard  to  the  latter's  moral  philosophy  (Smith,  A.,  The 
Theory  of  Moral  Sentiments.  Edinburgh:  John  D.  Lowe,  1849; 
originally  published  1759),  but  also  with  respect  to  his  economic 
theory  (An  Inquiry  into  the  Nature  and  Causes  of  the  Wealth  of 
Nations.  New  York:  Modern  Library,  1937.  Originally  published 
1776).  The  relation  between  Hutcheson  and  Smith  has  been  traced 
by  Scott  ( op.  cit. )  and  W.  L.  Taylor  ( Francis  Hutcheson  and  David 
Hume  as  Predecessors  of  Adam  Smith.  Durham,  N.  C.:  Duke  Univ. 
Press,  1965). 

At  Glasgow,  Hutcheson,  though  not  as  prolific  and  innovative  as 
before,  continued  to  write,  along  with  his  teaching  and  administrative 
duties.  In  addition  to  bringing  out  subsequent  editions  of  the  Inquiry 
( 4  editions )  and  the  Essay  on  Passions  ( 3  editions ) ,  he  wrote,  be- 
tween 1734  and  1737,  A  System  of  Moral  Philosophy — which  he  used 
for  class  lectures,  and  which  was  not  published  until  1755.  In  1742 
he  published,  in  Latin,  his  Philosophiae  Moralis  Institutio  Compendi- 
aria;  this  was  translated  into  English  and  published  under  the  title 
A  Short  Introduction  to  Moral  Philosophy,  in  1747.  These  are  the 
major  works  of  Hutcheson:  for  a  complete  bibliography  the  reader  is 
referred  to  Scott  (op.  cit.,  pp.  143-5).  Hutcheson  died  in  1746,  in 
his  fifty-third  year.  His  son,  also  named  Francis,  brought  out  the 
System  in  1755,  as  already  noted.  This  work  also  includes  an  ac- 
count of  Hutcheson's   life,   by  William  Leechman,  who  had  been  a 
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colleague  of  Hutcheson's  at  the  University  of  Glasgow.  This  work 
is  one  of  the  basic  biographies  for  Hutcheson  scholars.  The  others 
are  those  by  Thomas  Fowler  (Shaftesbury  and  Hutcheson,  London: 
Sampson  Low,  Marston,  Searle,  and  Rivington,  1882)  and  Scott  (op. 
cit. ) .  The  writings  of  Hutcheson  were  popular  not  only  in  England 
but  in  the  American  colonies  as  well  (Fiering,  N.  S.  Moral  Philosophy 
in  America  from  1700  to  1750,  and  its  British  Context,  unpublished 
manuscript,  1968,  lent  to  me  by  the  author). 

Let  us  consider  now  something  of  the  historical  background  of  the 
Essay  on  Passions,  and  of  the  cultural  context  in  which  it  was  written. 
I  will  comment  first  on  the  concept  of  "the  passions"  in  psychology. 
Though  the  term  "passion"  is  no  longer  used  as  a  technical  psychologi- 
cal term,  it  was  widely  used  in  and  before  Hutcheson's  time  to  refer 
to  strong,  overpowering  affects,  and  included  some  of  the  meanings 
of  both  contemporary  "emotion"  and  "motive."  The  term,  histori- 
cally, is  one  of  the  most  hallowed  concepts  in  the  long  course  of 
psychological  thought.  Inaugurated  originally  by  Plato  (Levi,  A., 
French  Moralists.  Oxford:  Clarendon  Press,  1964),  it  represented  for 
some  2,000  years  a  major,  continuing  strain  of  psychological  theory, 
and  was  the  primary  subject  of  affective  and  motivational  taxonomies. 
There  has,  in  fact,  been  no  unifying  concept  in  psychology  which 
served  longer  than  that  of  "the  passions,"  and  beside  it  today's  con- 
cepts are  the  merest  infants.  After  Plato's  distinction  between  what 
came  to  be  termed  the  irascible  and  the  concupiscible  passions — a 
dichotomy  also  followed  by  Aristotle — Zeno,  Chrysippus  and  other 
Greek  Stoics  further  developed  the  concept,  suggesting  four  funda- 
mental passions:  pleasure,  pain,  desire,  and  fear.  From  the  Stoics 
the  theory  passed  on  to  Cicero,  who  apparently  was  one  of  the  main 
influences  on  Hutcheson.  From  Cicero  and  Saint  Augustine  the  doc- 
trine was  transmitted  to  the  Middle  Ages  and  the  Renaissance.  Saint 
Thomas  Aquinas  wrote  at  length  on  the  passions,  which  by  now  had 
attained  a  highly  complex  taxonomy.  In  the  late  Renaissance  the  early 
Spanish  pedagogist,  Juan  Luis  Vives,  developed  a  somewhat 
different  conception  of  the  passions  in  his  De  Anima  et  Vita  (1538), 
as  did  de  la  Chambre,  the  early  French  psychologist,  in  his  Les 
Caracteres  des  Passions  (1648).  De  la  Chambre's  work  was  con- 
temporary with  that  of  Rene  Descartes,  whose  Les  Passions  de  I'Ame 
(1649)  was  extremely  influential.  Malebranche,  Spinoza,  and  Hobbes 
also  wrote  extensively  on  this  topic. 

At  the  time  Hutcheson  wrote,  then,  the  concept  of  passion  was 
the   primary   means   for   expressing   dynamic  psychological   functions. 
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The  long  reign  of  the  usefulness  of  the  concept  of  "passion"  was, 
however,  nearing  its  end:  Hutcheson's  was  perhaps  the  last  major 
book  to  use  this  term  in  its  title.  After  it  Hume,  in  his  Treatise  of 
Human  Nature  (1740),  included  a  major  section  on  the  passions,  but 
by  the  time  of  Bentham's  Principles  of  Morals  and  Legislation  ( 1789), 
other  concepts,  in  particular  "motive"  and  "affection,"  were  coming 
into  general  use. 

Hutcheson  lived  in  an  age  when  there  was  tremendous  interest  in 
ethical  questions.  The  moral  superstructure  that  had  lent  stability 
throughout  the  long  medieval  period  had  lost  its  effectiveness  some 
time  before,  and  the  need  in  his  time  was  to  discover,  or  to  develop, 
a  new  and  more  stable  moral  paradigm.  Though  a  number  of  syste- 
matic proposals,  including  that  of  Hutcheson,  were  put  forth,  none  of 
these,  as  it  turned  out,  gained  general  acceptance — nor,  indeed,  have 
any  of  the  metaethical  systems  developed  since  that  time,  and  the 
moral  crisis  that  we  face  today  is  fundamentally  a  part  of  the  same 
crisis  that  confronted  Hutcheson's  era. 

Among  Hutcheson's  predecessors  several  are  crucial  to  an  under- 
standing of  his  Essay.  Thomas  Hobbes,  in  his  Leviathan  ( 1651 ),  had 
maintained  that  people's  behavior  is  determined  solely  by  egoistic 
motives,  and  that  all  apparently  benevolent  behavior  is  based  ulti- 
mately on  self-interest.  This  viewpoint  was  extremely  unsettling  to 
most  moralists  of  that  period,  and  in  the  half-century  following 
Hobbes'  classic  a  large  number  of  tracts  vehemently  opposing  his  po- 
sition were  published.  Probably  the  most  important  of  these  was 
Enchiridion  Ethicum  ( 1666;  translated  into  English  in  1690  as  An 
Account  of  Virtue)  by  Henry  More.  This  book  contradicted  Hobbes 
by  positing  an  inherent  tendency  toward  goodness,  a  "boniform  facul- 
ty of  the  soul."  John  Locke,  in  his  Essay  Concerning  Human  Under- 
standing (1690),  however,  held  that  all  knowledge  comes  through 
the  senses,  and  this  ruled  out  the  possibility  of  innate  knowledge  of 
good  and  evil.  In  effect,  Locke  supported  Hobbes'  conclusion  that 
moral  behavior  is  based  upon  self-interest.  Anthony  Ashley  Cooper, 
the  third  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  then  proposed,  in  his  Characteristics  of 
Men,  Manners,  Opinions,  and  Times  (1711),  a  more  altruistic  concep- 
tion of  human  nature,  suggesting  that  man  has  an  innate  "moral  sense." 
Shaftesbury's  position,  in  turn,  was  criticized  by  Bernard  Mandeville, 
whose  position  was  similar  to  that  of  Hobbes,  in  the  1723  edition  of 
his  The  Fable  of  the  Bees. 

Shaftesbury  died  in  1713,  but  his  works  exercised  a  major  influ- 
ence upon  Hutcheson,  who  on  the  title  page  of  his  first  book — the 
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Inquiry — described  that  work  as  one  "In  which  the  principles  of  the 
late  Earl  of  Shaftesbury  are  explain'd  and  defended,  against  the 
author  of  the  Fable  of  the  Bees."  It  would,  however,  be  an  error 
to  assume  that  Hutcheson's  writings  were  simply  an  elaboration  of  the 
views  of  Shaftesbury.  It  is  true  that  both  authors  emphasized  an  in- 
nate inclination  toward  benevolent  behavior — as,  indeed,  did  Henry 
More  before  them — but  Hutcheson's  system,  particularly  in  the  book 
reproduced  here,  and  in  later  works,  differed  in  a  number  of  respects 
from  Shaftesbury's.  In  broad  terms,  Hutcheson,  as  compared  with 
Shaftesbury,  was  less  metaphysical,  more  empirical,  and  more  sys- 
tematic. More  specifically,  Hutcheson  did  not  accept  Shaftesbury's 
equation  of  the  esthetic  and  moral  senses;  he  developed  the  concep- 
tion of  a  number  of  "internal  senses";  and  he  was  instrumental  in 
laying  the  general  foundations  for  the  later-to-be-developed  Utilitarian 
theory  of  ethics. 

Hutcheson  was  also  strongly  indebted — particularly  in  his  Essay 
— to  Bishop  Joseph  Butler,  whose  very  influential  Sermons  had  been 
published  in  1726.  In  particular,  Hutcheson  appears  to  have  adopted 
part  of  his  taxonomy  of  motives  and  affections  from  Butler.  Further, 
Hutcheson's  conceptions  were  significantly  influenced  by  Locke's 
Essay,  as  indeed  most  psychological  theories  were  at  that  time.  While 
Hutcheson's  assumption  of  a  multiplicity  of  "internal  senses"  that  in 
many  respects  have  roles  similar  to  motives  or  instincts  was  hardly 
in  keeping  with  Locke's  notion  of  a  single  "internal  sense"  serving 
the  function  of  "reflection,"  Hutcheson's  theorizing  in  this  regard  was 
nevertheless  clearly  derived  from  Locke's,  if  only  by  analogy.  Further, 
Hutcheson's  empiricist — as  opposed  to  rationalist — approach  to  moral 
philosophy  was  in  accord  with  Locke's  position;  as  Blackstone 
(Francis  Hutcheson  and  Contemporary  Ethical  Theory.  Athens,  Ga.: 
Univ.  Georgia  Press,  1965)  put  it,  Hutcheson  "accepted  Locke's  epis- 
temology  as  a  matter  of  course"  (p.  6). 

An  interesting  aspect  of  the  popular  moral  philosophy  of  Hutche- 
son's day,  and  for  a  period  thereafter,  was  a  peculiar  combination  of 
theism  (or  of  deism)  and  optimism  that  drew  many  adherents.  This 
point  of  view — that  God  is  good,  that  everything  is  for  the  best,  that 
ours  is  the  best  of  all  possible  worlds — has  a  long  history:  it  can  be 
found  in  some  degree  in  Plato,  in  the  Greek  Stoic  philosophy,  and 
elsewhere,  but  it  seems  to  have  been  particularly  widely  believed 
during  the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Its  popularity  was  due, 
in  part,  to  be  optimistic  philosophies  of  Leibnitz  and  of  Shaftesbury, 
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and  of  the  powerful  poetry  of  Alexander  Pope,  whose  Essay  on  Man 
(1733-34)  contains  the  proud  claim: 

"One  truth  is  clear,  Whatever  is,  is  right." 

One  gets  a  strong  feeling  of  this  general  attitude  of  all  things 
working  together  for  good  in  certain  parts  of  Hutcheson's  Essay, 
especially  in  Section  VI.  "Our  Mechanism,"  says  Hutcheson,  "as  far 
as  we  have  ever  yet  discovered,  is  wholly  contrived  for  good"  (p. 
182).  But  though  Hutcheson  was  convinced  of  the  "Prevalence  of 
Good  in  the  World,"  yet  he  was  not  unaware  of  the  presence  of  Evil: 
"The  many,"  he  concluded,  "are  in  a  tolerable  good  State;  but  who 
can  be  unconcerned  for  the  distressed  Few?  They  are  few  in  com- 
parison with  the  whole  and  yet  in  a  great  Multitude"  (p.  188).  This 
last  concern  was  more  in  keeping  with  the  eventual  outcome  of  this 
particular  philosophic  tangent.  A  great  earthquake  in  Portugal  in 
1755,  which  killed  some  15,000  persons,  many  of  them  while  praying 
in  churches,  made  any  naive  optimism  clearly  untenable,  and  the 
rout  of  this  position  was  completed  by  Voltaire's  classic  story,  Candide, 
in  1759. 

Before  turning  to  an  examination  of  Hutcheson's  work  reproduced 
here  it  may  be  well  to  examine  briefly  the  content  of  his  first  book, 
An  Inquiry  into  the  Original  of  Our  Ideas  of  Beauty  and  Virtue.  The 
first  half  of  this  work  (treatise  I)  presented  Hutcheson's  hypothesis 
that  the  perception  of  beauty  is  invoked  by  objects  presenting  an  ap- 
propriate balance  of  "unity  amidst  variability,"  and  the  second  half 
( treatise  II )  set  forth  his  argument  that  individuals  have  an  innate 
moral  sense,  and  are  motivated  toward  acts  of  benevolence.  Now, 
the  present  work,  though  it  followed  the  Inquiry,  should  not  be 
thought  of  as  simply  an  extension  of  that  book;  though  this  is  true 
to  some  extent,  the  present  work  is  best  seen  as  an  independent 
contribution.  To  a  considerable  degree  it  treats  topics  not  covered 
in  the  Inquiry,  and  where  there  is  overlap — as  on  moral  issues — the 
present  treatment  reflects  Hutcheson's  position  at  a  somewhat  later 
period. 

The  first  treatise  in  the  present  work,  on  the  Passions,  is  primarily 
of  psychological  interest,  though,  like  all  of  Hutcheson's  output,  it 
carries  a  strong  emphasis  upon  the  ethical  concept  of  benevolence. 
Even  this  concept,  however,  is  proposed  as  an  aspect  of  motivation, 
and  thus  has  psychological  as  well  as  moral  significance.  Of  particu- 
lar interest  is  Hutcheson's  overall  schematization  of  the  springs  of 
action.  He  first  proposes  a  distinction  between  external  and  internal 
"senses"    (pp.   4-7),   and  under  the  latter  fists  four  "Classes  of  Per- 
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ceptions":  "Imagination,"  including  the  perceptions  of  harmony, 
grandeur  and  novelty;  a  "Publiek  Sense,"  referring  to  sympathy  and 
compassion  for  others;  a  "Moral  Sense";  and  a  "Sense  of  Honour." 
With  respect  to  each  of  these  classes  certain  experiences  lead  to 
"Pleasant  Perceptions,"  whereas  certain  other  experiences  are  the 
occasion  of  an  "uneasy  Sensation."  Further,  Hutcheson  assumes  that 
people  are  motivated  "to  obtain  for  ourselves  or  others  the  agreeable 
Sensation  ...  or  to  prevent  the  uneasy  Sensation"  (p.  7).  This 
assumption  leads  to  five  "Desires,"  or  approach  motives,  and  five 
"Aversions,"  corresponding  to  the  five  "Classes  of  our  Senses"  (exter- 
nal sense  plus  four  internal  senses). 

Hutcheson  also  proposed  a  distinction  between  "primary"  and 
"secondary"  Desires  (p.  8)  which,  while  not  precisely  like  the  con- 
temporary distinction  between  primary  and  secondary  drives,  is 
nevertheless  somewhat  suggestive  of  it.  Examples  of  secondary  De- 
sires are  the  appeals  of  "Wealth  and  Power":  the  universality  of  such 
secondary  desires  is  due  to  the  fact  that  they  are  "Means  of  gratify- 
ing all  other  Desires"  (p.  8).  Another  division  made  by  Hutcheson 
is  that  between  the  selfish  and  benevolent  Desires  (p.  13).  It  was  a 
fundamental  tenet  of  his  system  that  the  latter  of  these  is  not  de- 
scended or  derived  from  the  former,  and  the  reader  will  note  a  num- 
ber of  places  in  the  book  at  which  he  comes  back  to  this  basic  insis- 
tence. It  is  particularly  important  to  note  that,  though  Hutcheson 
accepts  the  reality  of  associative  learning  (p.  9),  he  holds  that  one's 
desire  for  the  happiness  of  others  is  not  a  learned  motivation,  but 
rather  is — as  he  puts  it — a  "most  natural  Instinct"  (p.  24). 

It  is  unnecessary  to  review  here  the  rest  of  Huteheson's  conception 
of  human  motivation  and  affection,  but  there  are  several  aspects  of 
his  theory  that  I  want  to  point  up  briefly.  The  first  of  these  con- 
cerns the  appetites  (pp.  91-94).  Hutcheson  notes  that  certain  of 
our  desires  follow  from  feelings  of  pain  or  uneasiness,  which  them- 
selves inevitably  arise  when  certain  objects  are  absent,  quite  inde- 
pendently of  any  prior  experience  with  these  objects.  Examples  of 
this  class,  which  he  calls  "appetites,"  are  hunger,  thirst,  and  sex.  The 
"Desire  of  Society,  or  the  Company  of  our  Fellow-creatures"  (p.  91) 
is  also  included  in  this  class.  Hutcheson  noted,  however — and  I 
think  this  is  an  astute  and  important  observation — that  certain  other 
desires  depend  upon  one's  prior  experience  with  given  objects.  "No 
Man,"  he  writes,  "is  distressed  for  want  of  fine  Smells,  harmonious 
Sounds,  beautiful  Objects,  Wealth,  Power,  or  Grandeur,  previously 
to  some  Opinion  formed  of  these  things  as  good,  or  some  prior  Sensa- 
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Hon  of  their  Pleasures"  (p.  92).  In  other  words,  there  are  certain 
objects  that  we  naturally  miss,  and  certain  others  that  we  have  to 
learn  to  miss. 

Another  noteworthy  aspect  of  Hutcheson's  psychology  is  his  con- 
cern with  the  concepts  of  reward  and  punishment,  and  of  success  and 
failure.  He  notes  that  the  "Sensations  of  Joy  or  Sorrow,  upon  the 
Success  or  Disappointment  of  any  Pursuit — have  directly  the  effect  of 
Rewards  or  Punishments,  to  excite  us  to  act  with  utmost  Vigor"  and 
further,  "since  we  have  some  considerable  Power  over  our  Desires  .  .  . 
we  may  probably,  by  good  Conduct,  obtain  more  frequent  Pleasures 
of  Joy  upon  our  success,  than  Pains  of  Sorrow  upon  Disappointment" 
(p.  56).  This  last  sentence  is  of  particular  interest,  in  that  a  topic  of 
major  interest  in  contemporary  motivational  psychology  concerns  the 
relative  strengths  of  the  motive  to  attain  success  and  the  motive  to 
avoid  failure  (McReynolds,  Paul.  "The  motives  to  attain  success 
and  to  avoid  failure:  historical  background."  Journal  of  Individual 
Psychology,  1968,  24,  157-161). 

A  particularly  intriguing  part  of  the  Essay  on  the  Passions  is  that 
portion  termed  "Maxims,  or  natural  Laws  of  calm  Desire"  (pp.  39- 
43 ) .  There  are  20  such  maxims,  which,  according  to  Hutcheson, 
"seem  to  be  the  general  Laws,  according  to  which  our  Desires  arise" 
(p.  43):  in  other  words,  we  have  here  an  early  theory  of  the  nature 
of  motivated  behavior.  The  "laws"  are  stated  in  brief,  axiomatic 
fashion  and  reflect  an  attempt  at  mathematical  precision.  Hutcheson 
had  been  interested  in  mathematics  as  a  student,  and  in  the  Inquiry 
had  proposed  a  mathematical  analysis  of  moral  behavior.  The  pres- 
entation of  the  Maxims  in  the  Essay,  though  clearly  related  to  that 
in  the  Inquiry,  is  more  sophisticated  in  that  a  greater  number  of  im- 
portant variables  are  taken  into  account.  Essentially,  Hutcheson  pro- 
posed that  the  strength  of  motivation  to  perform  a  given  act  is  pro- 
portional to  the  "imagined  Quantity  of  Good"  (p.  39)  ("Good"  can 
be  interpreted  here  in  the  sense  of  "benefit")  that  would  result  from 
that  event  (Maxim  3).  In  computing  the  amount  of  Good  or  Evil 
("Evil"  can  be  read  as  "discomfort")  that  would  result  from  an  act, 
it  is  necessary  to  take  into  account  the  duration  and  the  intensity  of 
the  pleasure  ("Good")  that  would  result  (Maxims  7,  8);  the  "Trouble, 
Pain,  or  Danger"  that  would  be  incurred  in  carrying  out  the  act 
(Maxim  9);  the  "Hazard"  or  "Uncertainty"  of  both  Good  and  Evil 
results  (Maxim  10);  and  the  delay  between  accomplishment  of  the 
act  and  the  enjoyment  to  be  obtained  ( Maxim  14 ) .  These  sugges- 
tions, taken  in  their  entirety,  constitute  a  highly  prescient  schematiza- 
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tion  of  factors  that  later — in  our  own  time — were  incorporated  into 
decision  theory;  the  adumbration  of  the  concept  of  delay  of  gratifi- 
cation (Maxim  14)  is  also  noteworthy. 

It  is  not  clear  to  what  extent  the  ideas  expressed  in  these  axioms 
were  original  with  Hutcheson,  and  to  what  extent  they  were  part  of 
the  psychological  climate  of  ideas  of  the  time.  This  question  cannot 
be  examined  in  detail  here,  but  several  pertinent  facts  may  be  noted 
briefly.  It  seems  clear  that  in  the  period  we  are  considering  the  idea 
of  axiomatizing  the  factors  involved  in  behavioral  preferences — con- 
ceptualized in  terms  of  maximizing  pleasure — was  very  great.  Wil- 
liam Wollaston,  in  The  Religion  of  Nature  Delineated  (London:  S. 
Palmer,  1726)  discussed  the  relation  of  duration  and  "intenseness" 
to  the  "quantity"  of  pleasure  and  pain  (Sec.  2).  And  John  Maxwell, 
in  his  translation  ( 1727 )  of  Richard  Cumberland's  De  Legibus  Naturae 
(1672),  under  the  title  A  Treatise  of  the  Laws  of  Nature  (London: 
R.  Phillips)  included  a  footnote  of  his  own  pointing  out  that  as  be- 
tween two  competing  "Motives"  the  one  which  prevails  is  a  function 
not  only  of  the  relative  strengths  of  the  two  motives,  but  also  of  the 
"Probability"  or  "Chances"  of  each  motive  being  accomplished  (p. 
257).  Maxwell  also  quoted  Wollaston  at  length,  and  refers  to  Hutch- 
eson's  Inquiry.  Then,  in  1728 — the  same  year  in  which  Hutcheson's 
Essay  appeared,  a  work  by  Archibald  Campbell  (sometimes  incor- 
rectly attributed  to  Alexander  Innes),  titled  An  Enquiry  into  the 
Original  of  Moral  Virtue  (Westminster:  B.  Creake)  was  published. 
This  book — which,  incidentally,  included  in  its  second  edition  (1733) 
criticisms  of  Hutcheson's  Inquiry — set  forth  a  logic  for  estimating  the 
quantities  of  pleasures  yielded  by  given  acts,  in  terms  of  Degree, 
Duration,  and  Consequents,  i.e.,  "the  degrees  of  pleasure  or  pain  in 
the  consequent  perceptions"  (quoted  in  Scott,  op.  cit.,  p.  107).  Next 
in  1747,  the  author  of  An  Enquiry  into  the  Origin  of  the  Human  Ap- 
petites and  Affections  ( McReynolds,  op.  cit.,  1969;  this  work  was  pub- 
lished anonymously:  its  writer  was  probably  James  Long  or  John 
Gay),  proposed  an  analysis  of  pleasure  in  terms  of  intensity  and  dura- 
tion (pp.  192-3). 

Of  these  several  attempts  at  a  systematic,  and  preferably  mathe- 
matical, analysis  of  motivated  acts,  that  of  Hutcheson  appears  to  have 
been  the  most  sophisticated,  as  well  as  probably  the  earliest.  Taken 
together  the  efforts  represent  something  of  a  trend,  not  altogether 
unlike  the  attempts  of  Clark  Hull,  Kenneth  Spence,  and  others  of  the 
present  era  to  develop  a  viable  mathematical  formulation  of  motivated 
behaviors,  though  of  course  on  a  less  sophisticated  scale.     The  quan- 
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titative  trend  apparently  inaugurated  by  Hutcheson  reached  its  apogee 
in  Jeremy  Bentham's  (An  Introduction  to  the  Principles  of  Morals  and 
Legislation.  New  York:  Hafner,  1948)  so-called  "hedonic  calculus" 
(McReynolds,  Paul.  The  motivational  psychology  of  Jeremy  Ben- 
tham.  I  and  II.  Journal  of  the  History  of  the  Behavioral  Sciences, 
1968,  4,  230-44  and  349-64).  This  whole  movement,  though  a 
failure  in  its  attempt  to  develop  adequate  ways  of  assessing  affect, 
can  in  a  more  positive  sense  be  viewed  as  a  forerunner  of  current 
decision  theory. 

Hutcheson's  primary  purpose  in  the  second  treatise  in  the  present 
volume,  Illustrations  on  the  Moral  Sense,  was  to  extend  and  defend 
the  system  of  moral  philosophy  that  he  had  put  forward  in  the  Inquiry. 
William  Blackstone  (op.  cit.)  has  recently  contrasted  Hutcheson's 
ethical  theory  with  the  views  of  others  of  his  period.  He  points  out 
that  Hutcheson  adopted  an  empirical-inductive  approach  to  ethical 
issues,  in  contradistinction  to  certain  other  ethical  theorists  of  his 
time,  such  as  Richard  Price,  William  Wollaston,  and  Samuel  Clarke, 
who  maintained  that  morality  is  based  upon  reason.  Thus  Hutcheson, 
as  we  have  already  observed,  held  that  there  is  an  innate  disposition 
toward  benevolent  behavior,  and  an  inherent  "moral  sense"  which 
causes  individuals  to  react  with  approbation  to  perceptions  of  benevo- 
lent behavior.  This,  according  to  Hutcheson,  is  simply  the  way  man 
is  constituted.  Man  could,  however,  have  been  constituted  differently 
— i.e.,  the  basis  of  morality  is  in  man's  actual  nature  rather  than  in 
some  external,  independent  logical  necessity. 

The  position  of  the  rationalists  differed  from  this  in  that  it  as- 
serted that  morality  is  based  upon  eternal  and  immutable  reality,  that 
it  reflects  necessary  truths,  which  can  be  ascertained  through  reason, 
and  which  exist  quite  independently  of  man's  psychological  makeup. 
For  the  rationalists  there  was  something  inadequate  and  unstable 
about  the  moral  sense  as  a  basis  for  ethical  behavior.  And  contrast- 
ing with  both  the  rationalist  orientation  and  the  empiricist  position 
of  Hutcheson  was  the  associationist  approach,  which  conceived  of 
moral  values  in  terms  of  learned  associations,  and  which  was  espoused 
by  John  Gay  (Dissertation  Concerning  the  Fundamental  Principle  of 
Virtue  or  Morality.  In  Selby-Bigge,  L.  A.  British  Moralists.  Oxford: 
Clarendon  Press,  1897,  Vol.  2,  Pp.  267-285)  and  the  author  of  An 
Enquiry  into  the  Origin  of  the  Human  Appetites  and  Affections  (see 
above).  Both  of'  these  writers  specifically  criticized  Hutcheson's 
moral  sense  theory.  Only  the  former  work  was  published  in  time  for 
Hutcheson  to  have  seen  it,  but  whether  he  did  so  is  not  known.     He 
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did,  however,  take  specific  issue  with  the  position  of  the  rationalists, 
as  exemplified  in  particular  by  Samuel  Clarke  and  William  Wollaston: 
his  criticisms  of  their  positions  are  contained  in  the  Illustrations  (pp. 
250-279). 

Hutcheson's  idea  of  an  inherent  moral  sense  was  clearly  an  hy- 
pothesis about  man's  psychobiological  makeup,  as  well  as  being  an 
ethical  theory.  From  Hutcheson  the  moral  sense  conception  passed  to 
Hume,  and  thence  into  the  general  body  of  psychology,  where  it 
remained  a  viable  concept — under  terms  such  as  "moral  faculty" 
(e.g.,  Dugald  Stewart,  Collected  Works.  Edinburgh:  Thomas  Con- 
stable, 1859,  Vol.  6,  Pp.  219-274)  and  "moral  sentiment"  (e.g., 
McCosh,  J.  The  Motive  Powers.  New  York:  Scribners,  1890,  p.  22) — 
until  around  the  beginning  of  this  century.  One  of  the  important 
by-products  of  the  rather  general  assumption  of  an  innate  moral  fac- 
ulty, in  the  early  development  of  psychiatry,  was  the  postulation  of 
specific  aberrations  in  this  faculty.  This  approach  was  seen  in  J.  C. 
Prichard's  (A  Treatise  on  Insanity  and  other  Disorders  Affecting  the 
Mind.  Philadelphia:  Haswell,  Barrington  &  Haswell,  1837)  concept 
of  "moral  insanity"  and,  later,  in  the  postulation  of  "constitutional 
psychopathic  inferiority"  as  a  nosological  category. 

Among  later  thinkers  who  assumed  some  kind  of  inherent  moral 
sense  the  most  prominent  was  Charles  Darwin  ( The  Descent  of  Man, 
New  York:  Burt,  1874,  2nd  Ed.,  pp.  144-165),  who  posited  the  de- 
velopment of  a  moral  faculty  through  natural  selection  and  its  trans- 
mission through  instinctive  mechanisms.  William  James  (Principles 
of  Psychology,  New  York:  Holt,  Vol.  2)  did  not  consider  moral  be- 
havior instinctive,  nor  did  he  go  into  the  problem  at  length,  but  he 
did  reject  the  idea  that  moral  principles  could  be  explicated  in  terms 
of  habits,  and  he  suggested  that  "our  sensibility"  of  them  "must  as- 
suredly be  a  phenomenon  of  supernumerary  order,"  something  per- 
haps like  "the  higher  musical  sensibilities"  (p.  673).  Finally,  there 
is  an  obvious,  even  though  distant,  family  resemblance  between 
Hutcheson's  idea  of  an  inherent  tendency  toward  benevolence  and 
Alfred  Adler's  (Superiority  and  Social  Interest.  Ed.  by  H.  L.  &  Row- 
ena  R.  Ansbacher.  Evanston:  Northwestern  Univ.  Press,  1964)  con- 
cept of  an  innate  disposition  of  "social  interest." 

In  our  own  time  there  is  under  way  something  of  a  renaissance  of 
interest  in  the  psychological  basis  of  moral  behaviors.  It  is  interest- 
ing, therefore,  to  look  for  parallels  between  the  views  of  Hutcheson 
and  contemporary  research  trends.  One  of  these  is  in  the  focus  on 
the    concept    of   benevolence,    which    is    now   rather   widely    studied 
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under  the  heading  of  altruistic  behaviors.  Hutcheson  was  evidently 
the  first  to  realize  the  need  for,  and  to  seek  ways  of  metricizing  such 
behaviors,  and  while  his  suggestions  never  advanced  beyond  the 
merely  programmatic  stage,  their  importance  in  the  lineage  of  current 
approaches  (for  which  see,  e.g.,  Pittel,  S.  M.,  &  Mendelsohn,  G.  A. 
"Measurement  of  moral  values:  a  review  and  critique."  Psychological 
Bulletin,  1966,  66,  22-35;  and  Sawyer,  J.  "The  altruism  scale:  a 
measure  of  cooperative,  individualistic  and  competitive  interpersonal 
orientation."  American  Journal  of  Sociology,  1966,  71,  407-416)  is 
obvious.  Among  current  theoretical  interpretations  of  moral  judg- 
ment, that  of  Jean  Piaget  ( The  Moral  Judgment  of  the  Child.  New 
York:  Harcourt,  Brace,  1932),  while  in  most  respects  different  from 
Hutcheson's  system,  bears  at  least  some  resemblance  to  it:  this  is  in 
its  apparent  assumption  that  innate  factors  play  a  significant  role  in 
the  stages  of  development  of  ethical  judgment.  Another,  more  recent 
theory,  which  gives  a  greater  role  to  genetic  factors  in  the  develop- 
ment of  "ethicizing"  behavior,  and  thus  is  closer  to  Hutcheson's  po- 
sition, is  that  of  C.  H.  Waddington  ( The  Ethical  Animal.  London: 
Allen  and  Unwin,  1960),  who  posits  an  innate  capacity  to  acquire 
ethical  beliefs. 

Hutcheson's  conceptions  are  also  highly  relevant  to  contemporary 
ethical  theory  (as  distinguished  from  theories  of  ethical  behavior). 
Blackstone  (op.  cit.)  has  recently  noted  several  respects  in  which 
this  is  the  case.  These  include,  first,  an  apparent  relationship  between 
the  positions  of  Hutcheson  and  A.  J.  Aver  (Language,  Truth  and 
Logic,  London:  V.  Gollancz,  2nd  Edit.,  1946)  and  Charles  Stevenson 
(Ethics  and  Language,  New  Haven:  Yale  Univ.  Press,  1944):  Black- 
stone's  view  is  that  Hutcheson's  arguments  that  moral  judgments  are 
largely  expressions  of  approval  or  disapproval  may  be  interpreted  as 
a  precursor  of  contemporary  non-cognitive  ethical  theories.  And 
second,  Hutcheson's  position  that  moral  judgments  must  have  ade- 
quate "justification"  can  be  seen  as  related  to  the  "good  reasons" 
approach  in  ethics  maintained  by  Stephen  Toulmin  (An  Examination 
of  the  Place  of  Reason  in  Ethics.  Cambridge:  Cambridge  Univ.  Press, 
1950).  As  Blackstone  further  observes,  Hutcheson — because  of  his 
interest  in  the  analysis  of  given  verbal  concepts — can  also  be  con- 
sidered as  a  forerunner  of  contemporary  analytic  philosophy. 

One  of  the  most  important  topics  discussed  in  the  Illustrations  is 
the  distinction  between  what  Hutcheson  called  "exciting  Reasons" 
and  "justifying  Reasons"  for  given  acts.  The  former  (pp.  217-18) 
has  to  do  with  what  nowadays  would  ordinarily  be  termed  the  moti- 
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vation  for  an  act;  it  presupposes,  says  Hutcheson,  the  existence  of 
"Instincts  and  Affections"  (p.  218).  An  example  of  an  "exciting 
Reason"  is  a  man  pursuing  wealth  in  order  "to  purchase  Pleasures" 
(p.  217).  A  "justifying  Reason,"  on  the  other  hand,  has  to  do  with 
the  grounds  that  one  has  for  carrying  out  an  act;  it  presupposes, 
according  to  Hutcheson,  a  "Moral  Sense"  (p.  218).  An  example  of  a 
"justifying  Reason"  is  a  man  hazarding  his  life  in  war  on  the  grounds 
that  "it  tends  to  preserve  our  honest  Countrymen"  (p.  218).  The 
distinction  proposed  here,  though  not  as  fundamental  as  Hutcheson 
supposed  (Blackstone,  op.  cit.),  is  nevertheless  important  as  one  of 
the  first  attempts  to  disentangle  the  different  conceptual  orientations 
in  terms  of  which  behavior  can  be  analyzed — in  particular,  to  sep- 
arate the  notions  of  explaining  and  of  justifying  behavior,  or — to  put 
it  another  way,  to  distinguish  between  the  motivational  and  ethical 
perspectives. 

This,  then,  is  the  background  of  the  book  reproduced  in  the  fol- 
lowing pages.  Though  not  a  truly  major  work,  in  the  sense  that 
Locke's  Essay  Concerning  Human  Understanding  or  Hume's  Treatise 
of  Human  Nature  were  major,  the  Essay  on  the  Nature  and  Conduct 
of  the  Passions  with  Illustrations  on  the  Moral  Sense  was  nonetheless 
an  important  and  influential  contribution  in  the  early  history  of  psy- 
chology and  moral  philosophy.  While  it  has  frequently  been  cited 
in  works  on  ethics,  the  book  has,  however,  been  almost  entirely  ig- 
nored in  histories  of  psychology.  The  reasons  for  this  are,  probably, 
that  the  Essay  represents  a  prescientific,  essentially  speculative  ap- 
proach, and — perhaps  more  important — that  histories  of  psychology 
have  tended  to  focus  primarily  upon  the  fields  of  perception  and 
learning,  which  were  the  first  to  attain  solid  scientific  status,  rather 
than  upon  motivation  and  affection.  Another  reason  may  be  simply 
that  the  Essay  on  the  Passions  has  not  been  easily  available.  Because 
of  this  last  possibility,  as  well  as  because  of  the  intrinsic  value  of  the 
book,  the  present  reprinting  is  an  especially  gratifying  event. 

I  am  indebted  to  N.  S.  Fiering  and  R.  G.  Harris  for  their  helpful 
comments  on  an  earlier  draft  of  this  Introduction. 

Paul  McReynolds 
University  of  Nevada 
February,  1969 
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ALTH  O*  the  main  practi- 
cal Principles^  which  are 
inculcated  in  this  Treatife, 
have  this  Prejudice  in  their  Favour, 
that  they  have  been  taught  and  pro- 
pagated by  the  beft  of  Men  in  all 
Ages,  yet  there  is  reafon  to  fear  that 
renewed  Treatifes  upon  Subjects  lb 
often  well  managed,  may  be  looked 
upon  as  fuperfluous  ;  efpecially  fince 
little  is  offered  upon  them  which  has 
not  often  been  well  faid  before.  But 
befide  that  general  Confederation, 
that  old  Arguments  may  fbmetimes 
be  fet  in  fuch  a  Light  by  one,  as 
will  convince  thofe  who  were  not 
A  2  moved 
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moved  by  them,  even  when  better 
exprefled  by  another;  flnce,  for  e- 
very  Clafs  of  Writers,  there  are 
Gaffes  of  Readers  adapted,  who 
cannot  relifh  any  thing  higher:  Be- 
fides  this,  I  fay,  the  very  Novelty  of 
a  Book  may  procure  a  little  Atten- 
tion, from  thofe  who  over  look  the 
Writings  which  the  World  has  long 
enjoyed.  And  if  by  CurioJttyy  or 
any  other  means,  fome  few  can  be 
engaged  to  turn  their  Thoughts  to 
thefe  important  Subjects,  about  which 
a  little  Refle&ion  will  difcovcr  the 
Truth,  and  a  thorough  Conjidera- 
tion  of  it  may  occafion  a  great  In- 
creafe  of  real  Happine/s ;  no  Perfon 
need  be  afhamed  of  his  Labours  as 
ufelefs,  which  do  fuch  Service  to  any 
of  his  Fellow-Creatures. 

If  any  iliould  look  upon  fbme 
Things  in  this  Inquiry  into  the  Paf- 
Jions>  as  too  fubtile  for  common  Ap- 
prehenfion,    and    confequently  not 

necefTary 
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neceflary  for  the  Inftruction  of  Men 
in  Morals ;  which  are  the  common 
bufinefs  of  Mankind  :  Let  them 
confider,  that  the  Difficulty  on  thefe 
Subjects  arifes  chiefly  from  fome  pre- 
vious Notions*  equally  difficult  at 
leaft>  which  have  been  already  re- 
ceived, to  the  great  Detriment  of 
many  a  Natural  Te??iper ;  fince  ma- 
ny have  been  difcouraged  from  all 
Attempts  of  cultivating  kind  generous 
JlffeElions  in  themfelves,  by  a  previ- 
ous Notion  that  there  are  no  fuch 
Affections  in  Nature,  and  that  all 
Pretence  to  them  was  only  Difiimu- 
lation,  /Iffeclation*  or  at  beft  fome 
unnatural  Enthujiafm.  And  farther, 
that  to  difcover  Truth  on  thefe  Sub- 
jects,  nothing  more  is  neceflary  than 
a  little  Attention  to  what  pajfes  in  our 
own  Hearts*  and  confequently  every 
Man  may  come  to  Certainty  in  thefe 
Points,  without  much  Art  or  Know- 
ledge of  other  Matters. 

A  3  What- 
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Whatever  Confufion  the 
Schoolmen  introduced  into  Philofo- 
phy,  fome  of  their  keened  Adver- 
saries feem  to  threaten  it  with  a 
worfe  kind  of  Confufion,  by  attempt- 
ing to  take  away  fome  of  the  moft 
immediate  ftmple  Perceptions^  and  to 
explain  all  Approbation,  Condemna- 
tions Pleafure  and  Pain,  by  fome 
intricate  Relations  to  the  Perceptions 
of  the  External  Senfes.  In  like 
manner  they  have  treated  our  Dejrres 
or  Afftclwis,  making  the  moft  ge- 
nerous, kind  and  difinterefted  of 
them,  to  proceed  from  Self-Love,  by 
fome  fubtle  Trains  of  Reafoning,  to 
which  honed  Hearts  are  often  whol- 
ly Strangers. 

Let  this  alfo  dill  be  remembred, 
that  the  natural  Difpofuions  of  Man- 
kind may  operate  regularly  in  thofe 
who  never  reflected  upon  them,  nor 
formed  juft  Notions   about  them. 

Many 
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Many  are  really  virtuous  who  can* 
not  explain  what  Virtue  is.     Some 
acl:  a  moft  generous  difinterefted  Part 
in  Life,  who  have  been  taught  to 
account  for  all  their  Actions  by  Self- 
Love,  as  their  fole  Spring.     There 
have  been  very  different  and  oppo- 
flte   Opinions  in   Opticks,    contrary 
Accounts  have  been  given  of  Hear- 
ingy    voluntary   Motion,    DigeJliony 
and  other  natural  AEl  ions*     But  the 
Powers  themfelves  in  reality  perform 
their  ieveral  Operations  with  fuffici- 
ent  Conftancy  and  Uniformity,   in 
Perfbns  of  good  Health,  whatever 
their  Opinions  be  about  them.     Tn 
the  fame  manner  our  moral  Ablions 
and  Affeclio?is  may  be  in  good  or- 
der,   when  our  Opinions  are  quite 
wrong  about  them.     True  Opinions 
however,    about  both,    may  enable 
us  to  improve  our  natural  Powers* 
and  to  reftify  accidental  Diforders 
incident  unto  them.    And  true  Spe- 
culations on  thefe  Subjects  muft  cer- 
A  4  tainly 
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lainly  be  attended  with  as  much 
Pleafure  as  any  other  Parts  of  Hu- 
man Knowledge. 

It  may  perhaps  feem  ftrange, 
that  when  in  this  Treatife  Virtue  is 
fuppofed  difwterejled  \  yet  fb  much 
Pains  is  taken,  by  a  Comparifon  of 
our  feveral  Pleafures>  to  prove  the 
Pleafures  of  Virtue  to  be  die  great- 
eft  we  are  capable  of,  and  that  con- 
fequently  it  is  our  trueft  Interejl  to 
be  virtuous.  But  let  it  be  remem- 
bered here,  that  though  there  can  be 
no  Motives  or  Arguments  fuggefted 
which  can  dire&ly  raife  any  ultimate 
Defire>  fuch  as  that  of  our  own  Hap- 
pixe/sy  or  public k  Affeclions  (as  we 
attempt  to  prove  in  Treatije  IV;) 
yet  if  both  are  natural  Difpojitions 
of  our  Minds,  and  nothing  can  flop 
the  Operation  of  publick  Affeclions 
but  fome  felffi  Interejl)  the  only 
way  to  give  publick  Affe&ions  their 
full  Force,  and  to  make  them  pre- 
valent 
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valent  in  our  Lives,  muft  be  to  re~ 
move  thefe  Opinions  of  cppofite  Inte- 
rejls,  and  to  mew  a  fuperior  Inte- 
reft  on  their  fide.  If  thefe  Conn- 
derations  be  juft  and  fufficiendy  at- 
tended to,  a  natural  Di/pojition  can 
fcarce  fail  to  exert  itfelf  to  the  full. 

In  this  EJfay  on  the  PaJftonsy  the 
Proofs  and  Illuftrations  of  this  Point, 
that  we  have  a  moral  Senfe>  and  a 
Senfe  of  Honour,  by  which  we  dif- 
cern  an  immediate  Good  in  Virtue 
and  Honour,  not  referred  to  any 
further  Enjoyment,  are  not  much 
infifted  on  fince  they  are  already 
laid  dou-n  in  the  Inquiry  into  Moral 
Good  and  Evil,  in  the  firft  and  fifth 
SeElions.  Would  Men  reflect  upon 
what  they  feel  in  themfelves,  all 
Proofs  in  fuch  Matters  would  be 
needlefs. 

Some  ftrange  Love  of  Simplicity 
in  the  Structure  of  human  Nature, 

or 
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or  Attachment  to  fome  favourite 
Hypotbejisy  has  engaged  many  Wri- 
ters to  pafs  over  a  great  many  fwiple 
Perceptions^  which  we  may  find  in 
ourfelves.  We  have  got  the  Num- 
ber Five  fixed  for  our  external  Sen- 
fesy  though  a  larger  Number  might 
perhaps  as  eafily  be  defended.  We 
have  Multitudes  of  Perceptions  which 
have  no  relation  to  any  external  Sen- 
Jation ;  if  by  it  we  mean  Perceptions 
immediately  occafeoned  by  Motions  or 
Iniprejfions  ?nade  en  our  Bodies  y  fuch 
as  the  Ideas  of  Numbery  Durationy 
Proportiony  Virtue^  Vicey  Pleafures 
of  Honour y  of  Congratulation  ;  the 
Pains  of  Remorfey  Shame •,  Sympa- 
thy and  many  others.  It  were  to 
be  wiflied,  that  thofe  who  are  at 
fuch  Pains  to  prove  a  beloved  Max- 
im, that  "  all  Ideas  arife  from  Sen- 
"  fation  and  Refletliony"  had  fo  ex- 
plained themfelves,  that  none  fhould 
take  their  Meaning  to  be,  that  all 
our  Ideas  are  cither  external  Sen/a- 

tionsy 
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tions,  or  reflex  AEls  upon  external 
Senfations  :  Or  if  by  Refle&ion  they 
mean  an  inward  Power  of  Percep- 
tion^ as  Mr.  Locke  declares  exprefsly, 
calling  it  internal  Sen/at ion,  that 
they  had  as  carefully  examined  into 
the  feveral  kinds  of  internal  Percep- 
tionsy  as  they  have  done  into  the  ex- 
ternal Senfations  :  that  we  might 
have  feen  whether  the  former  be  not 
as  natural  and  neceffary  and  ulti- 
matey  without  reference  to  any  other, 
as  the  latter.  Had  they  in  like  man- 
ner confidered  our  Affeclions  with- 
out a  previous  Notion,  that  they 
were  all  from  Self-Love,  rhey  might 
have  felt  an  ultimate  Dejire  of  the 
Happineft  of  others  as  eafily  con- 
ceivable, and  as  certainly  implanted 
in  the  human  Breaft,  though  per- 
haps not  fo  ftrong  as  Self-Love. 

The  Author  hopes  this  imperfect 
Effay  will  be  favourably  received, 
till  fome  Perfon  of  greater  Abilities 

and 
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and  Leifure  apply  himfelf  to  a  more 
Ariel:  Philofophical  Inquiry  into  the 
various  natural  Principles  or  ?iatural 
Difpojitions  of  Mankind  ;  from 
which  perhaps  a  more  exact  Theory 
of  Morals  may  be  formed,  than  any 
which  has  yet  appeared :  and  hopes 
that  this  Attempt,  to  mew  the  fair 
fide  of  the  human  Temper,  may  be 
of  fome  little  ufe  towards  this  great 
End 

The  Author  takes  nothing  in  bad 
part  from  any  of  his  Adverfaries, 
except  that  Outcry  which  one  or 
two  of  them  made  againft  thefe 
Principles  as  oppofite  to  Chriftianityy 
though  it  be  fo  well  known  that  they 
have  been  and  are  efpoufed  by  ma- 
ny of  the  moil  zealous  Chriftians. 
There  are  Anfwers  interfperfed  in 
the  later  Editions  to  thefe  Objections, 
to  avoid  the  difagreeable  Work  of 
Replying  or  Remarking,  m  which 
one  is  not  generally  upon  his  Guard 

fuffi- 
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diffidently  to  avoid  Cavils  and  offen- 
five  Expreflions. 

The  laft  Trcatife  had  never  feen 
the  Light,  had  not  fome  worthy 
Gentleme?i  miftaken  fome  things  a* 
bout  the  moral  Senfe  alledged  to  be 
in  Mankind  :  Their  Objections  gave 
Opportunity  of  farther  Inquiry  into 
the  fcveral  Schemes  of  accounting  for 
our  ?noral  Ideas,  which  fome  appre- 
hend to  be  wholly  different  from* 
and  independent  on,  that  Senfe  which 
the  Author  attempts  to  eftablifh  in 
Treat.  IV.  The  following  Papers 
attempt  to  mew,  that  all  thefe 
Schemes  mud  neceflarily  pre-fuppofe 
this  moral  Senfe,  and  be  refblved  in- 
to it:  Nor  does  the  Author  endea- 
vour to  over-turn  them,  or  repreient 
them  as  unneceflary  Super  (tructures 
upon  the  Foundation  of  a  moral 
Senk ;  though  what  he  has  fug- 
gefled  will  probably  mew  a  confide- 
rable  Confufion  in  fome  of  the  Terms 

much 
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much  ufcd  on  thefe  Subjects.  One 
may  eafily  fee  from  the  great  vari- 
ety of  Terms >  and  diversity  of  Schemes 
invented,  that  all  Men/^/fomething 
in  their  own  Hearts  recommending 
Virtue,  which  yet  it  is  difficult  to 
explain.  This  Difficulty  probably 
arifes  from  our  previous  Notions  of 
a  fmall  Number  of  Senfes*  fo  that 
we  are  unwilling  to  have  recourfe  in 
our  Theories  to  any  more;  and  ra- 
ther ftrain  out  fome  Explication  of 
moral  Ideas,  with  relation  to  fome 
of  the  natural  Powers  of  Perception 
univeHally  acknowledged.  The  like 
difficulty  attends  federal  other  Per- 
ceptions* to  the  Reception  of  which 
Philofophers  have  not  generally  af- 
figned  their  difiinEl  Senfes  ;  fuch  as 
natural  Beauty*  Harmony*  the  Per- 
fection of  Poetry*  Architecture,  De- 
Jigning*  and  fuch  like  Affairs  of  Ge- 
nius, Tafte,  or  Fancy  :  The  Expli- 
cations or  Theories  on  thefe  Subjects 

are 
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are  in  like  manner  full  of  Confufion 
and  Metaphor. 

To  define  Virtue  by  agreeable- 
fiefs  to  this  moral  Senfe^  or  defcribing 
it  to  be  kind  /}jfe&iony  may  appear 
perhaps  too  uncertain  ;  considering 
that  the  Senfe  of  particular  Perfons 
is  often  depraved  by  Cuflom*  Habits* 
falfe  Opinions,  Company :  and  that 
fome  particular  kind  Pajjions  toward 
fome  Perfons  are  really  pernicious, 
and  attended  with  very  unkind  Af- 
fections toward   others,    or  at  leaft 
with  a   Neglect  of  their   Jnterefts. 
We  muft  therefore  onlyafiert  in  ge- 
neral,   that  "  every  one  calls  that 
«  Temper,  or  thofe  Actions  virtu- 
"  ous,    which  are  approved  by  his 
"  own    Senfe  ;"    and    withal,    that 
"  abftradring  from  particular  Habits 
c<  or  Prejudices,  that  Temper  which 
«c  defires,  and  thofe  Actions  which 
«  are  intended  to  procure  the  great- 
«  eft  Moment  of  Good  toward  the 

<«  raoft 
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"  mod  extenfive  Syftem  to  which 
"  our  Power  can  reach,  is  approved 
*c  as  the  highefl  Virtue  ->  and  that  the 
"  wiiverfal  calm  Good-will  or  Bene- 
"  volence>  where  it  is  the  leading  Af- 
"  fection  of  die  Soul,  fo  as  to  limit 
"  or  reftrain  all  other  Affections, 
"  Appetites,  or  Pa/lions,  istheTem- 
"  per  which  we  efteem  in  the  high- 
"  eft  Degree,  according  to  the  na- 
"  tural  Conftitution  of  our  Soul : 
"  And  withal,  that  we  in  a  lower 
"  Degree  approve  every  particular 
"  kind  affection  or  PaJfiony  which  is 
"  not  inconfiftent  with  thefe  higher 
"  and  nobler  Difpofitions." 

Our  moral  Senfe  fhcws  this  calm 
extenfive  Affection  to  be  the  higheft 
Perfection  of  our  Nature;  what  we 
may  fee  to  be  the  End  or  Dejtgn  of 
iuch  a  Structure,  and  confequently 
what  is  required  of  us  by  the  Author 
of  our  Nature :  and  therefore  if  any 
one  like  thefe  Defcriptions  better,  he 

may 
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may  call  Virtue,  with  many  of  the 
Antients,  iC  Vita  fecundum  natu- 
w  ram ;"  or  "  acting  according  to 
"  what  we  may  fee  from  the  Condi- 
"  tution  of  our  Nature,  we  were  in- 
"  tended  for  by  our  Creator." 

I  f  this  Moral  Sevfe  were  once  fct 
in  a  convincing  Light,  thofe  vain 
Shadows  of  Objections  againft  a  vir- 
tuous Life,  in  which  fbme  are  won- 
derfully delighted,  would  foon  va- 
nifh:  alledging,  that  whatever  we 
admire  or  honour  in  a  moral  Species^ 
is  the  effect  of  Art,  Education,  Cu- 
Jlorn,  Policy*  or  fubtle  Views  of  In- 
tereft  \  we  ihould  then  acknowledge 

^uid  fumusy    SF  quidnam  vitluri 
gignimur.  Pert 

I  t  is  true,  a  Power  of  Reafoning 

is  natural  to  us ;  and  we  muft  own, 

that  all  Arts  and  Sciences  which  are 

well  founded,  and  tend  to  direct  our 

(  a )  Actions, 
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Anions,  if  not  to  be  called  Naturaly 
yet  are  an  Improvement  upon  our  Na- 
ture :  but  if  Virtue  be  looked  upon 
as  wholly  Artificial,  there  are  I  know 
not  what  Sufpicions  againft  it ;  as  if 
indeed  it  might  tend  to  the  Intereft 
of  large  Bodies  or  Societies  of  Men, 
or  to  that  of  their  Governors  ;  while 
yet  one  may  better  find  his  private 
bitereft,  or  enjoy  greater  Pleasures 
in  the  Practices  counted  vicious  >  es- 
pecially if  he  has  any  Probability  of 
Secrecy  in  them.  Thefe  Sufpicions 
muft  be  entirely  removed,  if  we 
have  a  moral  Senfe  and  publich  Af- 
fe&ionsy  whofe  Gratifications  are  con- 
flicted by  Nature,  our  moft  intenfe 
and  durable  Pleafures. 

Gentlemen,  who  have  oppo- 
fed  fome  other  Sentiments  of  the 
Author  of  the  Inquiry,  feem  convin- 
ced of  a  moral  Senfe,  Some  of  them 
have  by  a  Miftake  made  a  Compli- 
ment to  the  Author,  which  does  not 

belong 
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belong  to  him  ;  as  if  the  World 
were  any  way  indebted  to  him  for 
this  Difcovery,  He  has  too  often 
met  with  the  Senfus  Decori  Sf  Hc~ 
tieflij  and  with  the  $ixav0po«roi  ^1  ctyct- 
5ot»<Je5>  to  affume  any  fuch  thing  to 
himfelf. 

Some  Letters  in  the  London  Jour- 
nals in  1728,  fubfcribed  Philaretus^ 
gave  the  firft  Occafion  to  the  Fourth 
Treatife  y  the  Anfwers  given  to  them 
in  thofe  weekly  Papers  bore  too  vifi- 
ble  Marks  of  the  Hurry  in  which 
they  were  wrote,  and  therefore  the 
Author  declined  to  continue  the  De- 
bate that  way;  chufing  to  fend  a 
private  Letter  to  Pbilaretu$>  to  de- 
fire  a  more  private  Correfpondence 
on  the  Subject  of  our  Debate.  He 
was  foon  after  informed,  that  his 
Death  difappointed  the  Author's 
great  Expectations  from  fo  ingenious 
a  Correspondent.  The  ObjeSlions 
propofed  in  the  firft  SeSlion  ofTrea- 
(a  2)  tife 
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ttfe  IV,  are  not  always  thofe  of  P&i- 
laretiiS)  though  the  Author  endea- 
voured to  leave  no  Objections  of  his 
unanfwered ;  but  he  alfo  interfper- 
fed  whatever  Objections  occurred  in 
Converfation  on  thefe  Subjects ;  and 
has  not  ufed  any  Expreffions  incon- 
fiftent  with  the  high  Regard  he  has 
for  the  Memory  of  fo  ingenious  a 
Gentleman,  and  of  fuch  Diftinftion 
in  the  World. 

I  n  the  References,  at  bottom  of 
Pages,  the  Inquiry  into  Beauty  is 
called  Treat  if e  I.  That  into  the 
Ideas  of  moral  Good  and  Evil,  is 
Treatife  II.  The  Effay  on  the  Paf- 
fons,  Treatife  III.  And  the  Illu- 
strations on  the  moral  Senfe,  Trea- 
ty IV. 
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SECT.    I. 

A  general  Account  of  our  fever al 
Senses  and  Desires,  Selfifh 
or  Publick. 

THE    Nature  of  human   A<flionss  e  cT. 
cannot  be  fufficiently  underftood       l# 
without  confidering  the  Affections  vy"YNJ 
and  Pajfions ;  or  thofe  Modiftca- 
tions,  or  Actions  of  the  Mind  confequent  upon 
the  Apprchcnfion  of  certain  Objects  or  Events, 
in  which  the  Mind  generally  conceives  Good  or 
Evil.     In  this  Inquiry  we  need  little  Rcajbn- 
ing,   cr  Argument,    fince  Certainty  is  only 
B  attainable 
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Se  ct.  attainable  by  diftinct  Attention  to  what  we 
I.      are  conjcious  happens  in  our  Minds. 

Art.  I.  "  Objects,  Actions,  or  Events 
"  obtain  the  Name  of  Good,  or  Evil,  ac- 
"  cording  as  they  are  the  Caufes,  or  Occa- 
"  fions,  mediately,  or  immediately,  of  a 
"  grateful,  or  ungrateful  Perception  to  fome 
"  fenfitive  Nature."  To  underftand  therefore 
the  fcveral  Kinds  of  Good,  or  Evil,  we  muft 
apprehend  the  feveral  Powers  of  Perception 
or  Senfes  natural  to  us. 

It  is  by  fome  Power  of  Perception,  or 
Senfe,  that  we  nift  receive  the  Ideas  of  thefe 
Objects  we  are  converfant  with,  or  by  fome 
Reajbning  upon  thefe  perceived  Objects  of 
Scnfc.  By  Senfation  we  not  only  receive  the 
Image  or  Reprcfentation,  but  fome  Feelings 
of  Plcafure  or  Pain ;  nay  fometimes  the  fole 
Perception  is  that  of  Pieafure  or  Pain,  as  in 
Smells,  and  the  Feelings  of  Hunger  and 
Tbirjl.  The  Pleafures  or  Pains  perceived, 
are  fometimes  fimple,  without  any  other  pre- 
vious Idea,  or  any  Image,  or  other  conco- 
mitant Ideas,  fave  thofe  of  Duration  or  Time, 
which  accompanies  every  Perception,  whe- 
ther of  Senfe,  or  inward  Conjcioufnefs.  Other 
Pleafures  arife  only  upon  fome  previous  Idea, 
or  Image,  or  Ajjemblage,  or  Comparifon  of 
Ideas.  Thefe  Pleafures  prefuppofing  previ- 
ous Ideas,  were  called  Perceptions  of  an  in- 
ternal 
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ternal  Senfe,  in  a  former  Trcatife  *.     Thus  Sect. 
Regularity  and  Uniformity  in  Figures,  are  no      I. 
lefs  grateful  than  Tajlcs,  or  Smells  ;  the  liar-  tyVNI 
mony  of  Notes,  is  more  grateful  than  fimple 
Sounds  -f*.     In  like  manner,  SljjecHom,  Tern- 

pen, 

•  Inquiry  into  Beauty- 

f  It  is  not  eafy  to  divide  dirtinclly  our  feveral  Senfations 
into  Clafics.  The  Divifion  of  our  External  Senfes  into  the 
five  common  ClaiTc?,  fecms  very  imperfed.  Some  Senfations, 
received  without  any  previous  Idea,  can  either  be  reduced  to 
none  of  them,  fuch  as  the  Senfations  of  Hunger,  Thirft,  IVea- 
rinefs,  Sicknc/s  j  or  if  we  reduce  them  to  the  Scnfc  of  Feeling, 
they  are  Perceptions  as  different  from  the  other  Ideas  of 
Touch,  fuch  as  Col  J,  Heat,  Hardnefs,  Scftnefs,  as  the  Ideas  of 
Tajle  or  Smell.  Others  have  hinted  at  an  External  Scnfc  dif- 
ferent from  all  of  thefc.  The  following  general  Account  may 
poflibly  be  ufelul.  (i  )  That  certain  Motions  raifed  in  cur 
Bodies  are  by  a  general  Lazv  conflitutcd  the  Occafion  of  Per- 
ceptions in  the  Mind.  (2.)  Thefc  Perception';  never  come  en- 
tirely alone,  but  have  fomc  other  Perception  joined  with  them. 
Thus  eveiy  Scnfation  is  accompanied  with  the  Idea  of  Dura' 
/ion,  and  yet  Duration  is  not  a  fcnfiblc  Idea,  fince  it  alfo  ac- 
companies Ideas  of  Infernal  Confcioufnefi  or  Reflection  :  So  the 
Idea  of  Number  may  accompany  any  fcnfiblc  Ideas,  and  yet 
may  alfo  accompany  any  other  Ideas,  as  well  as  external  Sen- 
fations. Brute?,  when  feveral  Objects  arc  before  them,  have 
probably  all  the  proper  Ideas  of  Sight  which  we  lui-e,  with- 
out the  Idea  of  Number.  (3.)  Some  Ideas  arc  found  accom- 
Eanying  the  molt  d.ffercnt  Scnfation.%  which  yet  arc  not  to 
c  perceived  fcparately  from  fome  ft nfhle  Quality,  fuch  arc 
Extenfion,  Figure,  Motion,  and  Reft,  which  accompany  the 
Ideas  of  Sight,  or  Colours,  and  yet  may  be  perceived  with- 
out them,  as  in  the  Ideas  of  Touch,  at  lead  if  wc  move  our 
Organs  along  the  Parts  of  the  Body  touched.  Extenfion,  Ft' 
pure.  Motion,  or  Reft  feem  therefore  to  be  more  properly  cal- 
led Ideas  accompanying  the  Senfations  of  Sight  and  Touch,  than 
the  Senfations  of  cither  of  thefe  Scnfes ;  fince  they  can  be 
received  fomctimes  without  the  Ideas  of  Colour,  and  fomc- 
times  without  thofc  of  Touching,  though  never  without  the 
one  or  the  other.  The  Perceptions  which  arc  purely  fenfibie, 
received  each  by  its  proper  Scnfc,  arc  Taftes,  Smells,  Colours, 
Sound,  Cold,  Heats,  &c  The  univerfa!  Concomitant  Iieai 
B  s  which 
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Sect. pcrSy  Sentiments,  or  Actions,  reflected  upon 
I.       in  ourfelves,  or  observed  in  others,,  are  the 

^/Y\-  conflant  Occafiom  of  agreeable  or  difagreeablc 
Perceptions,  which  we  call  Approbation,  or 
Dijlike.  Thefe  Moral  Perceptions  arife  in  us 
as  necefTarily  as  any  other  Senfations  j  nor  can 
we  alter,  cr  flop  them,  while  our  previous 
Opinion  or  Afprehcnfion  of  the  Ajjeclion, 
Temper,  or  Intention  of  the  Agent  continues 
the  fame  ;  any  more  than  we  can  make  the 
Tafte  of  Wormwood  fwcet,  or  that  of  Ho- 
ney bitter. 

If  we  may  call  c<  every  Determination  of 
"  our  Minds  to  receive  Ideas  independently  on 
11  our  I  Fill,  and  to  have  Perceptions  of  Plea- 
"  Jure  and  Pain,  a  Sense,"  we  fhall  find 
many  other  Senjes  befide  thofe  commonly 
explained.  Though  it  is  not  eafy  to  affign 
accurate  Divilions  on  fuch  Subjects,  yet  we 
may  reduce  them  to  the  following  Clafles, 
leaving  it  to  others  to  arrange  them  as  they 
think  convenient.     A  little  Reflection  will 


which  may  attend  any  Idea  whatsoever,  arc  Duration,  and 
Ihimbcr  The  Ideas  which  accompany  the  moll  different  Sen- 
fation.c,  3ie  E.\tt>:f.'jn,  Figure,  Motion,  Rejl.  Thefe  all  arife 
without  any  prev.ous  Ideas  aHcmblcd,  or  compared  :  the  Con- 
comitant Ideas  aie  repined  Images  or  ibmething  External. 

Fioni  all  thefe  we  may  jullly  dillinguifh  "  thofe  Pleafurcs 
M  pe.'ccivcd  upon  the  previous  Reception  and  Companion  of 
"  various  lenliblc  Perception?,  with  their  concomitant  Ideas, 
"  or  intellectual  Ideas,  when  we  rind  Unifoimity,  or  Refem- 
"  blance  among  them."  Thefe  arc  meant  by  tit  Perceptions 
yf  tie  internal  Stn/t. 

fliew 
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fliew  that  there  are  fuch  Natural  Powers  in  S  e  c  t. 
the   human   Mind,    in   whatever  Order   we      I. 
place  them.    In  the  id  Clafs  arc  the  Exter-[^ry^sJ 
nal  Senjes,  univcrfally  known.     In  the  2d, 
the  Plea /ant  Perceptions ^riling  from  regular  t 
harmonious,   uniform  Objects ;   as  alio,  from 
Grandeur  and  Novelty.    Thefe  we  may  call, 
after  Mr.  Addison    the  Pleafurcs  of  the  /- 
pagination  j  or  we  may  call   the  Power  of 
receiving  them   an  Internal  Senfe.    Whoever 
diflikes  this  Name  may  fubftitute  another. 

3.  The  next  Clafs  of  Perceptions  we  may 
call  a  Publick  Scnfey  viz.  "  our  Detcrmina- 
"  tion  to  be  pleafed  with  the  Happinefs  of 
<c  others,  and  to  be  uncafy  at  their  Mifery** 
This  is  found  in  fome  degree  in  all  Men, 
and  was  fometimes  called  Kcucvo^u&tv^,  or 
Sen/us  Communis  by  fome  of  the  Antients. 
This  inward  Pain  of  Companion  cannot  be 
called  a  Senfation  of  Sight.  It  folely  arifes 
from  an  Opinion  of  Mifery  felt  by  another, 
and  not  immediately  from  a  vifible  Form. 
The  fame  Form  presented  to  the  Rye  by  the 
exaclcft  Painting,  or  the  Action  of  a  Player, 
gives  no  Pain  to  thofe  who  remember  that 
there  is  no  Mifery  felt.  When  Men  by  Ima- 
gination conceive  real  Pain  felt  by  an  Actor, 
without  recollecting  that  it  is  merely  feigned, 
or  when  they  think  of  the  real  Story  reprefent- 
ed,  then,  as  there  is  a  confufed  Opinion  of 
real  Mifery,  there  is  alfb  Pain  in  Companion. 

4.  The  fourth  Clafs  we  may  call  the  Moral 

B  3  Senfe, 
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Sect.  Senfe,  by  which  "  we  perceive  Virtue  or 
I.      "  Vice,    in  ourfelves,    or  others."     This  is 

L/'VNJ  plainly  diftinct  from  the  former  Clafs  of  Per- 
ceptions, fince  many  are  ftrongly  affected 
with  the  Fortunes  of  others,  who  feldom  re- 
flect upon  Virtue  or  Vice,  in  themfelves,  or 
others,  as  an  Object:  as  wc  may  find  in  Na- 
tural AjfccJion,  Compajfwn,  FriendJJjip,  or 
even  general  Benevolence  to  Mankind,  which 
connect  our  Happinefs  or  Pleafure  with  that 
of  others,  even  when  we  are  not  reflecting 
upon  our  own  Temper,  nor  delighted  with 
the  Perception  of  our  own  Virtue.  5.  The 
fifth  Clafs  is  a  Senfe  of  Honour,  which 
makes  the  Approbation,  or  Gratitude  of  o- 
thcrs,  for  any  good  Actions  we  have  done, 
the  necefTary  occafion  of  pleafure ;  and  their 
Diflike,  Condemnation,  or  Rejentment  of  In- 
juries done  by  us,  the  occafion  of  that  unea- 
fy  Scnfation  called  Shame,  even  when  we 
fear  no  further  evil  from  them. 

There  are  perhaps  other  Perceptions  di- 
Ainct  from  all  thefe  Gaffes,  fuch  as  fome 
Ideas  "  of  Decency,  Dignity,  Suitablenejs  to 
<c  human  Nature  in  certain  Actions  and  Cir- 
4<  cumftances;  and  of  an  Indecency,  Mean- 
"  nefs,  and  Unworthinefs,  in  the  contrary 
11  Actions  or  Circumftances,  even  without 
"  any  conception  of  Moral  Good,  or  Evil." 
Thus  the  Pleafures  of  Sight,  and  Hearing, 
are  more  efteemed  than  thofe  of  Tafte  or 

Touch: 
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Touch:    The  Purfuits  of  the  Pleafures  ofSECT. 
the  Imagination^    are    more  approved   than       I. 
thofe  of  fimple  external   Senfations.     Plato  L/"VNJ 
makes  one  of  his  Dialogills  *  account  for  this 
difference  from  a  conftant  opinion  of  Inno- 
cence in  this  fort  of  Pleafures,  which  would 
reduce  this  Perception  to  the  Moral  Senfe. 
Ochers  may  imagine  that  the  difference  is  not 
owing  to  any  fuch  Reflection  upon  their  In- 
?iocencey  but  that  there  is  a  different  fort  of 
Perceptions  in  thefe  cafes,   to  be  reckoned 
another  Clafs  of  Senjations. 

II.  Desires  arife  in  our  Mind,  from  the^.^^ 
Frame  of  our  Nature,  upon  Apprehenfion  of  iifionofour 
Good  or  Evil  in  Objects,  Actions,  or  Events,  Dffirtt- 
to  obtain  for  ourfehes  or  others  the  agreeable 
Scn/ation,  when  the  Object  or  Event  is  good; 
or  to  prevent  the  uneafy  Senfation,  when  it  is 
evil.  Our  original  Defires  and  Averfions 
may  therefore  be  divided  into  five  Claffes, 
anfvvering  to  the  Claffes  of  our  Senfes.  1. 
The  Defire  of  fcnfual  PIcafurc,  (by  which 
we  mean  that  of  the  external  Seiffes,  of  Tufte 
and  Touch  chiefly )  j  and  Averfion  to  the 
oppofite  Pains.  2.  The  Defires  of  the  Plea- 
fures  of  Imagination  or  Internal  Sen fc  -j-,  and 
Averfion  to  what  is  difagreeable  to  it.  3. 
Defires  of  the  Pleafures  arifing  from  Publick 
Happinejs,  and  Averfion  to  the  Pains  arifing 

•  Hippias  \fajor.    See  alfo  Treat.  II.  Seel.  5.  Art.  7. 
t  See  treat.  1. 

B  4  from 
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Sect. from  the  Mifery  of  others.  4.  Defires  of 
I.       Virtue,  and  Averfion  to  Vice,  according  to 

O^/nj  the  Notions  we  have  of  the  Tendency  of 
Actions  to  the  Publick  Advantage  or  Detri- 
ment. 5.  Defires  of  Honour,  and  Averfion 
to  Shame  *. 

Secondary  And  fince  we  are  c?pable  of  Reflection, 
Vtf™h°f  Memory,  Obfer nation,  and  Reafoning  about 
ena'Pozver.  the  diftant  Tendencies  of  Objects  and 
Actions,  and  not  confined  to  things  prefent, 
there  mud  arife,  in  confequence  of  our  ori- 
ginal Defires,  u  fecondary  Defires  of  every 
"  thing  imagined  ufeful  to  gratify  any  of 
"  the  primary  Defires,  and  that  with  ftrength 
■'  proportioned  to  the  feveral  original  De- 
"  fires,  and  the  imagined  Ufefulnefs,  or 
"  Ncceflity,  of  the  advantageous  Object." 
Thus  as  foon  as  we  come  to  apprehend  the 
Ufc  of  Wealth  or  Poiver  to  gratify  any  of 
our  original  Defires,  we  mud  alfo  defire 
them.  Hence  arifes  the  Unhcrfality  of  thefe 
Defires  of  Wealth  and  Power  fince  they  are 
the  Means  of  gratifying  all  other  Defires. 
il  How  foolifh  then  is  the  Inference,  Tome 
"  would  make,  from  the  univerfal  Preva- 
ct  lence  of  thefe  Defires,  that  human  Nature 
*'  is  wholly  felfifh,  or  that  each  one  is  only 
*'  ftudious  of  his  own  Advantage ;  fince 
f-   Wealth  or  Power  are  as  naturally  fit  to 

*  Sec  Treat.  II.  SrJI.  5.  Art.  5 S. 

"  gratify 
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"  gratify  our   Publick  Defircs,   or  to  ferveSECT. 
"  virtuous  Purpojes,  as  the  felfifi  ones  ?"  I. 

"  How  weak  alfo  are  the  Reafonings  of 
"  fome  reclufe  Moralifts,  who  condemn  in 
"  general  all  Purfuits  of  Wealth  or  Power, 
"  as  below  a  perfectly  virtuous  Character :" 
fince  Wealth  and  Power  are  the  mod  effe- 
ctual Means,  and  the  mod  powerful  Injlru- 
menis,  even  of  the  greateft  Virtues,  and  moft 
generous  Actions  ?  The  Purfuit  of  them  is 
laudable,  when  the  Intention  is  virtuous ;  and 
the  Neglect  of  them,  when  honourable  Op- 
portunities offer,  is  really  a  Weaknefs.  This 
juflifies  the  Poet's  Sentiments : 

-Hie  onus  borretj 


Ut  parvis  Animis  &*  parvo  Corpora  majus : 
Hie  Jubit  &*  perfert :  cut  virtus  mmen  inane  e/it 
Aut  Decus  &  Pretium  refte  petit  experiens  Vir, 
Hor.  EpiJl.XVU. 

Further,  the  Laws  or  Cufioms  of  a 
Country,  the  Humour  of  our  Company  may 
have  made  flrange  AJjociations  of  Ideas,  fo 
that  fome  Objects,  which  of  themfelves  are 
indifferent  to  any  Senfe,  yet  by  reafon  of 
fome  additional  grateful  Idea,  may  become 
very  defireable ;  or  by  like  Addition  of  an 
ungrateful  Idea  may  raife  the  flxongeft  Aver- 
fion.  Thus  many  a  Trifle,  when  once  it  is 
made  a  Badge  of  Honour,  an  Evidence  of 
fome  generous  Difpojition,  a  Monument  of 

fome 
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Sect.  Tome  great  Action,  may  be  impatiently  pur- 
I.       fued,  from  our  Defire  of  Honour.     When 

l/VVJ  any  Circumjiance,  Drefs,  State,  Poflure,  is 
conftituted  as  a  Maik  of  Infamy \  it  may  be- 
come in  like  manner  the  Object  of  Averfion, 
though  in  itfelf  moit  inofFcnfive  to  our  Sen- 
fes.  If  a  certain  way  of  Living,  of  receiv- 
ing Company,  of  Jbewing  Courtcfy,  is  once 
received  among  thofe  who  are  honoured ; 
they  who  cannot  bear  the  Expence  of  all 
this,  may  be  made  uneafy  at  their  Condition, 
though  much  freer  from  Trouble  than  that 
of  higher  Stations.  Thus  Drefs,  Retinue, 
Equipage,  Furniture,  Behaviour,  and  Di- 
verfons  are  made  Matters  of  confiderable 
Importance  by  additional  Ideas  *.  Nor  is  it 
in  vain  that  the  wifeft  and  greateft  Men 
regard  thefe  things ;  for  however  it  may  con- 
cern them  to  break  fuch  AiTociations  in 
their  own  Minds,  yet,  fince  the  bulk  of 
Mankind  will  retain  them,  they  muft  com- 
ply with  their  Sentiments  and  Humours  in 
things  innocent,  as  they  expect  the  publick 
Eftce?n,  which  is  generally  neceflary  to  enable 
Men  to  ferve  the  Publick. 

TheU/eof     Should    any   one   be   furprized   at   this 
thefe  /Jo-  Di/hofition  \\\  our  Nature  to  aflbciate  any  7- 
deas  together  for  the  future,  which  once  prc- 
fented  thcmfclves  jointly,   confidering  what 

•  Sec  Treat.  I.  Sea.  i.  Art.  7.  and  Treat.  II.  St8.  6.  Art.  6. 

great 
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great  Evils,  and  how  much  Corruption  ofSECT. 
Affections  is  owing  to  it,  it  may  help  to  ac-       I. 
count  for  this  Part  of  our  Conftiturion,  to  i/vv 
confider,  il  that  all  our  Language  and  much 
"  of  our  Memory  depends  upon  it :"  So  that 
were   there  no  fuch  Ajjociations  made,   we 
mud  lofe  the  ufe  of  Words,  and  a  great  part 
of  our  Power  of  recollecting  pajl  Events  j  be- 
fide  many  other  valuable  Powers  and  Arts 
which  depend  upon  them.     Let  it  alfo  be 
confidered  that  it  is  much  in  our  power  by  a 
vigorous  Attention  either  to  prevent  theje  Af- 
fociations,  or  by  AbjlracJion  to  feparate  Ideas 
when  it  may  be  ufeful  for  us  to  do  fo. 

Concerning  our  Purfuit  of  Honour ;  it 
is  to  be  obferved,  that  "  fince  our  Minds  are 
"  incapable  of  retaining  a  great  Diverfity  of 
"  Objects,  the  Novelty,  or  Singularity  of  any 
"  Object  is  enough  to  raife  a  particular  At- 
"  tention  to  it  among  many  of  equal  Me- 
"  rit :"  And  therefore  were  Virtue  univcrfal 
among  Men,  yet,  it  is  probable,  the  Atten- 
tion of  Obfervers  would  be  turned  chiefly  to- 
ward thofe  who  diftinguimed  themfelvcs  by 
fome  fingular  Ability,  or  by  fome  Circum- 
ftance,  which,  however  trifling  in  its  own 
Nature,  yet  had  fome  honourable  Ideas  com- 
monly joined  to  it,  fuch  as  thofe  of  Magni- 
ficence, Gcnerofity,  or  the  like.  We  mould 
perhaps,    when  we  confidered  fedately  the 

common 
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Sec  t.  common  Virtues  of  others,  equally  love  and 
I.       efteem  them*:  And  yet  probably  our  Atten- 

t/"V\J  tion  would  be  generally  fixed  to  thofe  who 
thus  were  diflinguifhcd  from  the  Multitude. 
Hence  our  natural  Love  of  Honour,  raifes  in 
us  an  Emulation  or  defire  of  Eminence,  either 
by  higher  Degrees  of  Virtue  j  or,  if  we  can- 
not eafily  or  probably  obtain  it  this  way,  we 
attempt  it  in  an  eafier  manner,  by  any  Cir- 
cumftance,  which,  through  a  Confufion  of 
Ideas ,  is  reputed  honourable. 

This  Defire  of  Diftintlion  has  great  In- 
fluence on  the  Pleafures  and  Pains  of  Man- 
kind, and  makes  them  chufe  things  for  their 
very  Rarity ,  Difficulty,  or  Expcncc\  by  a 
confufed  Imagination  that  they  evidence  Ge- 
nerofity,  Ability,  or  a  finer  Tafle  than  ordi- 
nary j  nay,  often  the  mereft  Trifles  are  by 
thefe  means  ardently  purfued.  A  Form  of 
Drefs,  a  foreign  Difi,  a  Title,  a  Place,  a 
Jeivel ;  an  ufelcjs  Problem,  a  Criticifm  on  an 
obfolete  Word,  the  Origin  of  a  Poetic  Fable, 
the  Situation  of  a  razed  Town,  may  employ 
many  an  Hour  in  tedious  Labour : 

Sic  leve,  fie  parvum  eft,  animum  quod  laudis  avarum 
Submit  aut  refcit. —  H  o  R . 

*  Sec  Treat.  II.  Se3.  3.  laft  Parag. 

Art. 
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Art.\W.  There   is  another  Divifion  ofSECT. 
our  Defires  taken  from  the  Perfons  for  whofe       I. 
Advantage  we  purfue  or  mun  any  Object.  LfV^sJ 
"  The  Defires  in  which  one  intends  or  pur-  Defires, 
"  fues  what  he  apprehends  advantageous  to^Jj^" 
"  himfelf,  we  may  call  Selfish  ;  and  thofc 
"  in  which  we  purfue  what  we  apprehend 
"  advantageous  to  others,  and  do  not  appre- 
"  hend  advantageous  to  ourjelves,  or  do  not 
"  purfue  with  this  view,  we  may  call  Pub- 
"  lick  or  Benevolent  Defires."     If  there 
be  a  juft  Foundation  for  this  Divifion,  it  is 
more   extenfive    than    the  former  Divifion, 
fince  each  of  the  former  ClalTes  may  come 
under  either  Member  of  this  Divifion,  ac- 
cording as  we  are  defiring  any  of  the  five 
forts  of  Pleafures  for  ourfehes,  or  defiring 
them  for  others.     The  former  Divifion  may 
therefore  be  conceived  as  a  Subdivifion  of  the 
latter. 

This  Divifion  has  been  difputed  fince 
Epicurus ;  who  with  his  old  Followers,  and 
fome  of  late,  who  detefl  other  parts  of  his 
Scheme,  maintain,  "  that  all  our  Defires  are 
"  felfiP3  •'  or>  tnat  what  every  one  intends  or 
"  defigns  ultimately,  in  each  Action,  is  the 
"  obtaining  Pleafure  to  himfelf,  or  the  avoid- 
"  ing  his  own  Private  Pain" * 

•  Sec  Cicero  di  Finib.  lib.  I. 

It 
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Sect.  It  requires  a  good  deal  of  Subtilty  to  de- 
I.       fend  this  Scheme,  fo  feemingly  oppofite  to 

Vy^vN^  Natural  Affeclion,  Friendjhip,  Love  of  a 
Country,  or  Community,  which  many  find 
very  ftrong  in  their  Breads.  The  Defences 
and  Schemes  commonly  offered,  can  fcarce 
free  the  Snftaincrs  of  this  Caufe  from  mani- 
feft  Abiiirdity  and  Affeclation.  But  fome  do 
*  acknowledge  a  publick  Senfe  in  many  In- 
flances ;  efpecially  in  natural  Ajjeclion,  and 
Companion ;  by  which  "  the  Obfervation  of 
"  the  Happinefs  of  others  is  made  the  ne- 
"  ceiTary  Occafion  of  Pleafure,  and  their 
"  Mifery  the  Occafion  of  Pain  to  the  Ob- 
"  ferver."  That  this  Sympathy  with  others 
is  the  Effect  of  the  Conftitution  of  our  Na- 
ture, and  not  brought  upon  ourfelves  by  any 
Choice,  with  view  to  any  fe/Ji/Jj  Advantage, 
they  muft  own  :  whatever  Advantage  there 
may  be  in  Sympathy  with  the  Fortunate, 
none  can  be  alledged  in  Sympathy  with  the 
Dijlrejjed:  And  every  one  feels  that  this 
publick  Scnjc  will  not  leave  his  Heart,  upon 
a  change  of  the  Fortunes  of  his  Child  or 
Friend ;  nor  does  it  depend  upon  a  Man's 
Choice,  whether  he  will  be  affected  with 
their  Fortunes  or  not.  But  fuppofing  this 
publick  Senfe,  they  infift,  "  That  by  means 

*  Sec  Mr.  Clark  of  Hull,  his  Remarks  on  Treat.  II.  in  his 
Foundation  of  Morality  in  Theory  and  Practice. 

M   0f 
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"  of  it  there  Is  a  Conjunction  of  Interejl :  the  S  e  c  T. 
u  Happinefs  of  others  becomes  the  Means  of      I. 
tl  private  Pleafure  to  the  Obferver  ;  and  for  L/"VNJ 
"  this  Reafon,  or  with  a  View  to  this  private 
"  Pleafure,  he  defires  the  Happinefs  of  ano- 
"  ther."     Others  deduce  our  Defire  of  the 
Happinefs  of  others  from  Self-love,  in  a  lefs 
fpecious  manner. 

If  a  publick  Senje  be  acknowledged  in 
Men,  by  which  the  Happinefs  of  one  is 
made  to  depend  upon  that  of  others,  inde- 
pendently of  his  Choice,  this  is  indeed  a 
ftrong  Evidence  of  the  Goodnefs  of  the  Au- 
thor of  our  Nature.  But  whether  this 
Scheme  does  truly  account  for  our  Love  of 
others,  or  for  generous  Offices,  may  be  deter- 
mined from  the  following  Confederations  j 
which  being  matters  of  internal  Confciouf 
nefs,  every  one  can  bed  fatisfy  himfelf  by 
Attention,  concerning  their  Truth  and  Cer- 
tainty. 

Let  it  be  premifed,  that  there  is  a  certain 
Pain  or  JJncafncfs  accompanying  moil  of 
our  violent  Defires.  Though  the  Object  pur- 
fued  be  Good,  or  the  Means  of  Pleafure,  yet 
the  Defire  of  it  generally  is  attended  with  an 
uneafy  Senfation.  When  an  Object  or  Event 
appears  Evil,  we  defire  to  fhun  or  prevent  it. 
This  Defire  is  alfo  attended  with  uneafy  Sen- 
fation of  Impatience :    Now  this  Senfation 

imme- 
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Sect,  immediately  connected  with  the  Defire,  is  a 
I.       diftinct  Senfation  from  thofe  which  we  dread, 
V/VNJ  and  endeavour  to  fhun.     It  is  plain  then, 

I.  "  That  no  Defire  of  any  Event  is 
c<  excited  by  any  view  of  removing  the  un- 
"  cajy  Senfation  attending  this  Defire  itfelf? 
Uneafy  Senfations  previoufly  felt,  will  raife  a 
Defire  of  whatever  will  remove  them  ;  and 
this  Defire  may  have  its  concomitant  Unea- 
finefs.  Pleafant  Senfations  expected  from  any 
Object  may  raife  our  Defire  of  it ;  this  De- 
fire too  may  have  its  concomitant  uneafy 
Senfations :  But  the  uneafy  Senfation,  accompa- 
nying and  connected  with  the  Defire  itfelf 
cannot  be  a  Motive  to  that  Defire  which 
it  prefuppofes.  The  Senfation  accompany- 
ing Defire  is  generally  unea/y,  and  confe- 
quently  our  Defire  is  never  raifed  with  a  view 
to  obtain  or  continue  it ;  nor  is  the  Defire 
raifed  with  a  view  to  remove  this  uneafy  Sen- 
fation, for  the  Defire  is  raifed  previoufly  to 
it.  This  holds  concerning  all  Defire  publick 
or  private. 

There  is  alfo  a  peculiar  pleafant  Senfa- 
tion of  Joy,  attending  the  Gratification  of  any 
Defire,  befide  the  Senfation  received  from  the 
Objecl  itfelf  which  we  directly  intended. 
"  But  Defire  does  never  arife  from  a  View  of 
"  obtaining  that  Senfation  of  'Joy »,  connected 
"  with  the  Succefs  or  Gratification  of  Defire ; 

"  other- 
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u  otherwife  the  ftrongeft  Dcfires  might  arife  Sect. 
"  toward  any  Trifle,  or  an  Event  in  all  re-      I. 
"  fpects  indifferent :   Since,   if  Defire  arofe  u^YNI 
*c  from  this  View,   the  ftronger  the  Defire 
"  were,  the  higher  would  be  the  Pleafure  of 
"  Gratification ;  and  therefore  we  might  de- 
"  fire  the  turning  of  a  Straw  as  violently  as 
"  we  do  Wealth  or  Power"    This  Expecta- 
tion of  that  Pleafure  which  merely  arifesfrom 
gratifying  of  Defire,  would  equally  excite  us 
to  defire  the  Mfery  of  others  as  their  Happi- 
nefs  ;    fince   this  Pleafure  of  Gratif  cation 
might  be  obtained  from  both  Events  alike. 

2.  It  is  certain  that  '•  that  Defire  of  the 
"  Happinefs  of  others  which  we  account 
"  virtuous,  is  not  dirctlly  excited  by  profpects 
"  of  any  fecular  Advantage,  Wealth,  row- 
"  ery  Pleafure  of  the  external  Senfes,  Re- 
ce  ward  from  the  Deity,  or  future  P leaf ures 
«*  oj  Self  Approbation"  To  prove  this  let 
us  confider,  "  That  no  Defire  of  any  Event 
*'  can  arife  immediately  or  directly  from  an 
"  Opinion  in  the  Agent,  that  his  having  fucb 
"  a  Defire  will  be  the  Means  of  private 
"  Good."  This  Opinion  would  make  us 
wifi  or  defire  to  have  that  advantageous  De- 
fire or  AffecJion  ;  and  would  incline  us  to  ufe 
any  means  in  our  power  to  raife  that  Affe- 
ction :  but  no  Affection  or  Delire  is  raifed  in 
us,  directly  by  our  volition  or  defiring  it. 
That  alone  which  raifes  in  us  from  Self  Love 
C  the 
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Se  CT.the  Defire  of  any  Event,  is  an  Opinion  that 
I.      that  Event  is  the  Means  of  private  Good. 

U^V^vj  As  foon  as  we  form  this  Opinion,  a  Defire 
of  the  Event  immediately  arifes :  Bat  if  ha- 
ving the  Defire,  or  the  mere  Affeclion^  be 
imagined  the  Means  of  private  Good,  and 
not  the  Exiflence  of  the  Event  defred,  then 
from  Self  Love  we  mould  only  defire  or  wifh 
to  have  the  Defre  of  that  Event,  and  mould 
not  defire  the  Event  itfelf,  fince  the  Event  is 
not  conceived  as  the  Means  of  Good. 

For  inftance,  fuppofe  God  revealed  to 
us  that  he  would  confer  Happinefs  on  us,  if 
our  Country  were  happy  j  then  from  Self- 
Love  we  fliould  have  immediately  the  fubor- 
dinate  Defre  of  our  Country's  Happinefs,  as 
the  Means  of  our  own.  But  were  we  afiu- 
red  that,  whether  our  Country  were  happy 
or  not,  it  fliould  not  affect  our  future  Hap- 
pinefs ;  but  that  we  fliould  be  rewarded,  pro- 
vided we  defired  the  Happinefs  of  our  Coun- 
try ;  our  Self-Love  could  never  make  us  now 
defire  the  Happinefs  of  our  Country,  fince  it 
is  not  now  conceived  as  the  Means  of  our  fu- 
ture Happinefs,  but  is  perfectly  indifferent  to 
it.  The  Means  of  our  Happinefs  is  the  ha- 
ving a  Defire  of  our  Country's  Happinefs ; 
we  fliould  therefore  from  Self-Love  only  wijl) 
to  have  this  Defire, 

It 
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It  is  true  indeed  in  fact,  that,  becaufe  Sect. 
Benevolence  is  natural  to  us,  a  little  Attention  I. 
to  other  Natures  will  raife  in  us  good-will  to-  tyWJ 
wards  them,  whenever  by  any  Opinions  we 
are  perfuaded  that  there  is  no  real  Oppofition 
of  hit  ere  ft.  But  had  we  no  Affection  diftinct 
from  Self  Love,  nothing  could  raife  our  De- 
fire  of  the  Happinefs  of  others,  but  conceiv- 
ing their  Happinefs  as  the  Means  of  ours. 
An  Opinion  that  our  having  kind  AjfeBioni 
would  be  the  Means  of  our  private  Happi- 
nefs, would  only  make  us  defire  to  have  thofe 
Affections.  Now  that  Affections  do  not  arife 
upon  our  ivifo'mg  to  have  them,  or  our  voli- 
tion of  raifing  them  ;  as  conceiving  the  Af- 
fections tbemjehes  to  be  the  Means  of  private 
Good  j  is  plain  from  this,  that  if  they  did 
thus  arife,  then  a  Bribe  might  raife  any  De- 
fire  toward  any  Event,  or  any  Affeflion  to- 
ward the  mod  improper  Object.  We  might 
be  hired  to  love  or  hate  any  fort  of  Perfons, 
to  be  angry ,  jealous,  or  companionate,  as  we 
can  be  engaged  into  external  Actions  j  which 
we  all  fee  to  be  abfurd.  Now  thofe  who  al- 
ledge,  that  our  Benevolence  may  arife  from 
profpect  of  fecular  Advantage,  Honour,  Self- 
Approbation,  or  future  Rewards,  mud  own, 
that  the  two  former  are  Motives  only  to  ex- 
ternal ABions ;  and  the  oiher  two  only  l*hew 
that  having  the  Defire  of  the  Happinefs  of 
others,  would  be  the  Means  of  private  Good  ; 
C  2  while 
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Sect,  while  the  Event  defired,  viz.  the  Happinefs 
I.       of  others,  is  not  fuppofed  the  Means  of  any 

l/"V"\J  private  Good.  But  the  bed  Defenders  of 
this  part  of  the  Scheme  of  Epicurus,  ac- 
knowledge that  "  Defires  are  not  raifed  by 
«  Volition:* 

?khDi.  3-  "  There  are  in  Men  Defires  of  the 
jiinaion  €t  JJappifJefs  of  others,  when  they  do  not 
^fcndd.  tl  conceive  t]lis  Happinefs  as  the  Means  of 
"  obtaining  any  fort  of  Happinefs  to  them- 
"  felves."  Self-Approbation,  or  Rewards 
from  the  Deity,  might  be  the  Ends,  for 
obtaining  which  we  might  pofTibly  defire  or 
will  from  Self-Love,  to  raife  in  ourfelves 
kind  Affections ;  but  we  could  not  from  Self- 
Love  defire  the  Happinefs  of  others,  except 
we  imagined  their  Happinefs  to  be  the  Means 
of  our  own.  Now  it  is  certain  that  fome- 
times  we  may  have  this  Jubordinate  Defire  of 
the  Happinefs  of  others,  conceived  as  the 
Means  of  our  own  ;  as  fuppofe  one  had  laid 
a  Wager  upon  the  Happinefs  of  a  Perfon  of 
fuch  Veracity,  that  he  would  own  fincerely 
whether  he  were  happy  or  not  j  when  Men 
are  Partners  in  Stock,  and  (hare  in  Profit  or 
Lofs ;  when  one  hopes  to  fucceed  to,  or  fome 
way  to  JJjare  in  the  Prosperity  of  another  ; 
or  if  the  Deity  had  given  fuch  Threat- 
rings,  as  they  tell  us  Telamon  gave  his  Sons 
when  they  went  to  War,  that  he  would  re- 
ward or  punifh  one  according  as  others  were 

happy 
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happy  or  miferable :  In  fuch  Cafes  one  might  Sect* 
have  this  Jubordinate  Defire  of  another's  Hap-  I. 
pinefs  from  Self-Love.  But  as  we  are  fure  V/V^J 
the  Deity  has  not  given  fuch  Comminati- 
ons,  fo  we  often  are  confcious  of  the  Defire 
of  the  Happinefs  of  others,  without  any  fuch 
Conception  of  it  as  the  Means  of  our  own ; 
and  arc  fenfible  that  this  fubordinate  Defire  is 
not  that  virtuous  Affedlion  which  we  ap- 
prove. The  virtuous  Benevolence  mud  be  an 
ultimate  Defire,  which  would  fubfifl:  without 
view  to  private  Good.  Such  ultimate  publick 
Dtfires  we  often  feel,  without  any  fubordi- 
nate  Defire  of  the  fame  Event,  as  the  Means 
of  private  Good.  The  fubordinate  may  fome- 
times,  nay  often  does  concur  with  the  ulti- 
mate \  and  then  indeed  the  whale  Moment  of 
thefe  confpiring  Dcfires  may  be  greater  than 
that  of  either  alone :  But  the  fubordinate  a- 
lone  is  not  that  Affection  which  we  approve 
as  virtuous. 

Art.  IV.  This  will  clear  our  Way  to  an-  Bcmv*. 
"  fwer  the  chief  Difficulty :  "  May  not  our  &** «  ** 
"  Benevolence  be  at  lead  a  Defire  of  the  Haf-  '£,£$£. 
"  pinefs  of  others,  as  the  Means  of  obtaining 'fur a  oftbt 
"  the  Pleafure  of  the  publick  Se?ifey  from  the^fc 
"  Contemplation  of  their  HappinefsV     If  it 
were  fo,   it  is  very  unaccountable,  that  we 
mould  approve  this  fubordinate  Defire  as  vir- 
tuous, and  yet  not  approve  the  like  Defire 
upon  a  Wager ,  or  other  Confiderations  of  In- 
C  3  tereft. 
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Sect,  tereft.  Both  Defires  proceed  from  Self-Love 
I.      in  the  fame  manner:  In  the  latter  cafe  the  De- 

V/VV^  fires  might  be  extended  to  multitudes,  if  any 
one  would  wager  fo  capricioufly ;  and,  by  in- 
creafing  the  Sum  wagered,  the  Motive  of  In- 
terejl  might,  with  many  Tempers,  be  made 
ftronger  than  that  from  the  Pleafures  of  the 
publick  Senfe. 

Do  not  we  find  that  we  often  defire  the 
Happinefs  of  others  without  any  fuch  felfifli 
Intention?  How  few  have  thought  upon  this 
part  of  our  Conftitution  which  we  call  a 
Publick  Senfe?  Were  it  our  only  View,  in 
Companion  to  free  ourfelves  from  the  Pain 
of  the  publick  Senfe ;  mould  the  Dei  TV  pro- 
pofe  it  to  our  Choice,  either  to  obliterate  all 
Ideas  of  the  Perfon  in  Diftrefs,  or  to  harden 
our  Hearts  againfl  all  feelings  of  Compaflion, 
on  the  one  hand,  while  yet  the  Object  conti- 
nued in  Mifery  j  or  on  the  other  hand  to  re- 
lieve him  from  it ;  fliould  we  not  upon  this 
Scheme  be  perfectly  indifferent,  and  chufe 
the  former  as  foon  as  the  latter  ?  Should  the 
Deity  allure  us  that  we  fliould  be  immedi- 
ately annihilated,  fo  that  we  fliould  be  inca- 
ble  of  either  Pleafure  or  Pain,  but  that  it 
fliould  depend  upon  our  Choice  at  our  very 
Exit,  whether  our  Children,  our  Friends,  or 
our  Country  fliould  be  happy  or  miferable ; 
fliould  we  not  upon  this  Scheme  be  entirely 
indifferent?  Or,  if  we  fliould  even  defire  the 

pleafant 
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pie  a fant  Thought  of  their  Happinefs,  in  our  Sect. 
laft  Moment,  would  not  this  Defire  be  the      \m 
fainteft  imaginable?  <^V>J 

It  is  true,  our  Publick  Setije  might  be  as 
acute  at  our  Exit  as  ever;  as  a  Man's  Tafte 
of  Meat  or  Drink  and  his  Senfations  of  Hun- 
ger and  Thirft  might  be  as  lively  the  inftant 
before  his  DifTolution  as  in  any  part  of  his 
Life.  But  would  any  Man  have  as  firong 
Dejires  of  the  Means  of  obtaining  thefe  Plea- 
fures,  only  with  a  view  to  himfelf,  when  he 
was  to  perilh  the  next  Moment  ?  Is  it  fuppo- 
fable  that  any  Defire  of  the  Means  of  private 
Pleafure  can  be  as  firong  when  we  only  ex- 
pect to  enjoy  it  a  Minute,  as  when  we  ex- 
pect the  Continuance  of  it  for  many  Years  ? 
And  yet,  it  is  certain,  any  good  Man  would 
as  ftrongly  defire  at  his  Exit  the  Happinejs  of 
others^  as  in  any  part  of  his  Life,  which  muft 
be  the  Cafe  with  thole  who  voluntarily  ha- 
zard their  Lives,  or  refolve  on  Death  for  their 
Country  or  Friends.  We  do  not  therefore 
defire  it  as  the  Means  of  private  Pleafure, 

Should  any  alledge,  that  this  Defire  of  the 
Happinefs  of  others,  after  our  Exit,  is  from 
fome  cenfufed  Ajfociation  of  Ideas ;  as  a  Mi- 
fer,  who  loves  nobody,  might  defire  an  In- 
creafe  of  Wealth  at  his  Death;  or  as  any  one 
may  have  an  Averfion  to  have  his  Body  dif- 
fered, or  made  a  Prey  to  Dogs  after  Death : 
C  4  let 
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Sec  T.let  any  honeft  Heart  try  if  the  deepeft  Refle- 
I.  clion  will  break  this  Ajjociation  (if  there  be 
t/Y\;  any)  which  is  fuppofed  to  raife  the  Defire. 
The  clofcfl  Reflection  would  be  found  rather 
to  ftrengthen  it.  How  would  any  Spectator 
like  the  Temper  of  one  thus  rendered  indif- 
ferent to  all  others  at  his  own  Exit,  fo  that 
he  would  not  even  open  his  Mouth  to  pro- 
cure Happinefs  to  Pofterity  ?  Would  we  e- 
flecm  it  refined  IVijdom,  or  a  Perfection  of 
Mind,  and  not  rather  the  vileft  Perverfenefs? 
It  is  plain  then  we  feel  this  ultimate  Defire  of 
the  Happinefs  of  others  to  be  a  moft  natural 
Inftlnft,  which  we  alfo  expett  in  others,  and 
not  the  Effect  of  any  confufed  Ideas. 

The  Occafion  of  the  imagined  Difficulty 
In  conceiving  diflinterefled  Defires,  has  pro- 
bably been  from  the  attempting  to  define  this 
fimple  Idea,  Defire.  It  is  called  an  uneafy  Sen- 
fat  ion  in  the  abfence  of  Good*.  Whereas  De- 
fire is  as  diftinct  from  any  Senfation,  as  the 
Will  is  from  the  Under/landing  or  Senjes. 
This  every  one  muft  acknowledge,  who 
fpeaks  of  defiring  to  remove  Uneafnefi  or 
Pain. 

We  may  perhaps  find,  that  our  Defires  are 
fo  far  from  tending  always  towards  private 
Good,  that  they  are  oftner  employed  about 

*  Ste  Mr.  Lock's  F.fluy  en  Human  Und(rftandin%  in  the  Cbap. 
on  tht  Pajptni. 

the 
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the  State  of  others.  Nay  further,  wc  may  Sect. 
have  a  Propenfity  toward  an  Event,  which  I. 
we  neither  apprehend  as  the  Means  of  pri-  l/VNI 
vate  Good)  or  publick.  Thus  an  Epicurean 
who  denies  a  future  State ;  or,  one  to  whom 
God  revealed  that  he  mould  be  annihilated, 
might  at  his  very  Exit  defire  a  juture  Famet 
from  which  he  expected  no  Pleafure  to  him- 
felf,  nor  intended  any  to  others.  Such  De- 
fires  indeed  no  felfifi  Being,  who  had  the 
modelling  of  his  own  Nature,  would  chufe 
to  implant  in  itfelf.  But  fince  we  have  not 
this  power,  we  muft  be  content  to  be  thus 
"  outwitted  by  nature  into  a  publick  Intereft 
"  againft  our  Will;"  as  an  ingenious  Author 
exprefies  it. 

The  Profpect  of  any  Inter ejl  may  be  a 
Motive  to  us,  to  defire  whatever  we  appre- 
hend as  the  Means  of  obtaining  it.  Particu- 
larly, "  if  Rewards  of  any  kind  are  propo- 
"  fed  to  thofe  who  have  virtuous  Affections, 
"  this  would  raife  in  us  the  Defire  of  having 
"  thefe  slff'ettions,  and  would  incline  us  to 
"  ufe  all  Means  to  raife  them  in  ourfelves; 
<l  particularly  to  turn  our  Attention  to  all 
tc  thofe  Qualities  in  the  Deity,  or  ourFel- 
<c  lows,  which  are  naturally  apt  to  raife  the 
u  virtuous  Affections."  Thus  it  is,  that  In- 
tereft  of  any  kind  may  influence  us  indirect- 
ly to  Virtue,  and  Rewards  particularly  may  o- 
ver-balance  all  Motives  to  Vice. 

This 
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Sect.  This  may  let  us  fee,  that  "  the  Sancti- 
j      ' "  ons  of  Rewards  and  Punifliments^  as  pro- 

U~^)  "  pofed  in  the  Go/pel,  are  not  rendered  ufe- 
<c  lefs  or  unneceffary,  by  fuppofing  the  vir- 
"  tuous  Affections  to  be  diftnterefed;"  fince 
fuch  Motives  of  Interejl^  propofed  and  at- 
tended to,  muft  incline  every  Perfon  to  dejire 
to  have  virtuous  Affections,  and  to  turn  his 
Attention  to  every  thing  which  is  naturally 
apt  to  raife  them  j  and  mutt  over-balance  c- 
very  other  Motive  of  Interejl^  oppofite  to 
thefe  Affections,  which  could  incline  Men  to 
fupprefs  or  counteract  them. 


SECT. 
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SECT.     II. 

Of  the  Affeclions  and  Paffions :  The 
natural  Laws  of  pure  Affection: 
The  con fu fed  Senfations  of  the 
PaJfionsy  with  their  final  Caufes. 

I.     A    F  T E  R    the  general  Account  of S ect, 

fj^  Senfations,  we  may  confider  other      II. 
Modifications  of  our  Minds,  confequent  upon  ty"V%* 
thefe  Perceptions,  whether  grateful,  or  un- 
eafy.     The  firfl  which  occur  to  any  one  are  ProperJf- 
Defire  of  the  grateful  Perceptions,  and  Aver-ft***™**'* 
Jw  to  the  uneafy,  either  for  ourfelves  or  o-  Averfion. 
thers.     If  we  would  confine  the  word  Affe- 
ction to  thefe  two,  which  are  entirely  diftindl: 
from  all  Scnfation,  and  directly  incline  the 
Mind  to  Action  or  Volition  of  Motion,  we 
mould  have  lefs  Debate  about  the  Number  or 
Divifion  of  Affections.    But  fince,  by  univer- 
fal  Cuftom,  this  Name  is  applied  tootherMo- 
diflcations  of  the  Mind,  fuch  as  jfoy,  Sorrow, 
Defpair,  we  may  confider  what  univerfal  Di- 
flinction  can  be  affigned  between  thefe  Mo- 
difications, and  the  feveral  Senfations  above- 
mentioned  ;  and  we  fhall  fcarce  find  any  o- 
ther  than  this,  that  we  call  "  the  direct  im- 
"  mediate  Perception  of  Pleafure  or  Pain  from 

"  the 
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Sect."  the  prefent  Object  or  Event,  the  Senfati- 
II.      "  on :"    But  we  denote  by  the   Affeclion  or 
KJ^T\)  Paffion  fome  other  "  Perceptions  of  Pleafure 
Tai'n?^  "  or  ^dln,  not  directly  raiied  by  the  Prefence 
nvberein     "  or  Operation  of  the  Event  or  Object,  but 
jfrf"™'     "  by  our  Refcclion  upon,  or  Apprehenfion  of 
fa:km.Cn   "  ^e*r  prefent  or  future  Exiftence;  fo  that 
<c  we  expect  or  judge  that  the  Object  or  E- 
"  vent  will  raife  the  direft  Senfations  in  us." 
In  beholding  a  regular  Building  we  have  the 
Sulfation  of  Beauty  ;  but  upon  our  appebend- 
ing  ourfelves  pollefled  of  it,  or  that  we  can 
procure  this  pleafant  Senfation  when  we  pleafe, 
we  feel  the  Affeclion  of  Joy.     When  a  Man 
lias  a  Fit  of  the  Gout,  he  has  the  painful  Sen- 
Jilt  ion  j  when  he  is  not  at  prefent  pained,  yet 
apprehends  a  fudden  return  of  it,  he  has  the 
Ajj'ecHon  of  Sorrow  t  which  might  be  called 
a  Sort  of  Senfation:   as  the  Phyficians  call 
many  of  our  Pailions  internal  Senfes. 

Affcshn        When   the  word  Paffion  is  imagined  to 
dijiina     denote  any  thing  different  from  the  Affefli- 
/m"  ^  ons>  li  includes  a  ftrong  Brutal  Impulfe  of  the 
Will,  fomctimes  without  any  diftinct  noti- 
ons of  Good,   publick  or  private,  attended 
with  "  a  *  confufed  Senfation  either  of  Plea- 

*  Whoever  would  fee  fubtile  Divifions  of  thofc  Senfati- 
0*s,  let  him  read  Maleorancbes  Recherche  cfe  la  Vctite,  B-  v. 
t.  3.  Together  with  thefc  Senfations  there  are  alfo  fomc 
ftrongP/^/>rv/?r/Vjdillinft  fiom  any  rational  Dcfirc :  About  whfch 
fee  St£i-  3.  Art.  2.  of  this  Treadle. 

"  fure 
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u  furc  or  Pain,  occafioned  or  attended  by  Sect* 
u  fome  violent  bodily  Motions,  which  keeps      JJ. 
<c  the  Mind  much  employed  upon  the  pre-  u<vnj 
"  fent  Affair,  to  the  exclusion  of  every  thing 
"  elfe,  and  prolongs  or  ftrengthens  the  Af- 
"  feftion  fometimes  to  fuch  a  degree,  as  to 
"  prevent  all  deliberate  Reafoning  about  our 
'«  Condua." 

II.  We  have  little  reafon  to  imagine,  that  G       . 
all  other  Agents  have  fuch  confufed  Senjations  Dtfira, 
accompanying  their  Defires  as  we  often  have,  and  partj- 
Let  us  abftract  from  them,  and  confider  inS^J" 
what  manner  we  mould  act  upon  the  fcveral  PoJ/ions. 
Occafions  which  now  excite  our  Paflions,  if 
we  had  none  of  thefe  Senfatiom  whence  our 
Defires  become  pajfionate. 

There  is  a  Diftinclion  to  be  obferved  on 
this  Subject,  between  "  the  calm  Defire  of 
"  Good,  and  Averfion  to  Evil,  either  felfifli 
"  or  publick,  as  they  appear  to  our  Reafon 
"  or  Reflection  j  and  the  particular  Pajfiom 
"  towards  Objects  immediately  prefented  to 
"  fome  Senfe.''  Thus  nothing  can  be  more 
diftinct  than  the  general  calm  Defire  of  pri- 
vate Good  of  any  kind,  which  alone  would 
incline  us  to  purfue  whatever  Objects  were 
apprehended  as  the  Means  of  Good,  and  the 
particular  Jelfijb  Paflions,  fuch  as  Ambitiont 
Covet oujn cfs,  Hunger,  Luft,  Revenge,  An- 
ger, as  they  arifc  upon  particular  Occafions. 

In 
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S  e  c  t.  In  like  Manner  our  publick  Defires  may  be 
II,      diftinguimed  into  the  general  calm  Defire 

\S\~\)  of  the  Happinefs  of  others,  or  Averfion  to 
their  Mlfery  upon  Reflection;  and  the  par- 
ticular  AffeBions  or  PaJJions  of  Love,  Con- 
gratulation,  CompaJJion,  natural  Affection. 
Thefe  particular  AJ'eftions  are  found  in  ma- 
ny Tempers,  where,  through  want  of  Re- 
flection, the  general  calm  Defires  are  not 
found:  Nay,  the  former  may  be  oppofite 
to  the  latter,  where  they  are  found  in  the 
fame  Temper.  Sometimes  the  calm  Motion 
of  the  Will  conquers  the  Pafjion,  and  fore- 
times is  conquered  by  it.  Thus  Luft  or  Re- 
venge may  conquer  the  calm  Affection  to- 
ward private  Good,  and  fometimes  are  con- 
quered by  it.  CompaJJion  will  prevent  the 
neceffary  Correction  of  a  Child,  or  the  ufe 
of  a  fevere  Cure,  while  the  calm  paren- 
tal Affection  is  exciting  to  it.  Sometimes 
the  latter  prevails  over  the  former.  All  this 
is  beautifully  reprcfented  in  the  9th  book  of 
Plato's  Republick.  We  obtain  Command 
over  the  particular  PaJJions,  principally  by 
ftrengthning  the  gcjieral  Defires  through  fre- 
quent Reflection,  and  making  them  habitu- 
al, fo  as  to  obtain  Strength  fuperior  to  the 
particular  PaJJions.  * 

Again, 

•  ThcSchooImen  exprefs  this  Diflinclion  by  the  Jppetitusra- 
tionalis,  and  the  dppctitusStrtfttivus.  All  Animals  have  in  com- 
mon the  External  Sen/a  fuggdling  notions  of  thing*  as  plci- 

farit 
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Again,  the  calm  public k  Dejires  may  be  $  E  c  T# 
confidcred  as  "  ihey  either  regard  die  Good  \\m 
"  of  particular  Perjbns  or  Societies  prefent-  \^y/\j 
"  ed  to  ourSenfes;  or  that  of  fome  more 
"  abftracted  or  general  Community,  fuch  as 
<f  a  Species  or  Syftem."  This  latter  fort  we 
may  call  univcrfal  calm  Benevolence.  Now 
it  is  plain,  that  not  only  paricular  kind  Paf- 
fons>  but  even  calm  particular  Benevolence 
do  not  always  a  rife  from,  or  necefTarily  pre- 
fuppofe,  the  vniverfal  Benevolence ;  both  the 
former  may  be  found  in  Perfons  of  little  Re- 
flection, where  the  latter  is  wanting:  and 
the  former  two  may  be  oppofite  to  the  o- 
ther,  where  they  meet  together  in  one  Tem- 
per. So  the  univcrfal  Benevolence  might  be 
where  there  was  neither  of  the  former;  as 
in  any  fuperior  Nature  or  Angel,  who  had 
no  particular  Intercourfe  with  any  part  of 
Mankind. 

fant  or  painful ;  and  have  alfothe  Appetitus  Senjitivut,  or  fome 
inflinftiveDcfiresand  Avcriions.  Rational  Agent i  have,  fuperad- 
ded  to  thefe,  two  higher  analogous  Powers;  iiz.  the  Under- 
Jlanding,  or  Reafen,  preferring  farther  notions  and  attended 
with  an  higher  fort  of  Senfatious;  and  the  Appetitus  rationa- 
lis.  This  latter  is  a  "  conihnt  natural  Difpofition  of  Soul 
"  to  defire  what  the  Undcrflanding,  or  thefe  fublimer  Senfa- 
"  tions,  repicfent  as  Goodk  and  to  fhun  what  they  reprcfent 
"  as  Evil,  and  this  cither  when  it  refpeels  ourfelvcs  or  o- 
"  there."  This  many  call  the  Will  as  dillinft  from  the  Paf- 
fans.  Some  later  Writers  feem  to  have  forgot  it,  by  afcri- 
bing  to  the  Under/landing  not  only  Ideas,  Notions,  Knowledge', 
but  ASion,  Inclinations,  Drf.res,  Piofccution,  and  their  Con- 
traries. 

Our 
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Sect,  Our  moral Senfe,  though  it  approves  all 
II,      particular  kind  Ajj'ettion  or  Pajfwn,  as  well 

t/-V*NJ  as  calm  particular  Benevolence  abstractedly 
confidered;  yet  it  alfo  approves  the  Re- 
Jlraint  or  Limitation  of  all  particular  Af- 
fections or  PafTions,  by  the  calm  univerfal 
Benevolence.  To  make  this  Defire  preva- 
lent above  all  particular  AffecJions,  is  the 
only  fure  way  to  obtain  constant  Self-Ap~ 
probation. 

The  calm  felfifo  Defires  would  determine 
any  Agent  to  purfue  every  Object  or  Event, 
known  either  by  Reafon  or  prior  Experience 
to  be  good  to  itfelf.  We  need  not  imagine 
any  innate  Idea  of  Good  in  general,  of  infinite 
Good,  or  of  the  greatefi  Aggregate :  Much 
lefs  need  we  fuppofe  any  atlual  Inclination 
toward  any  of  thefe,  as  the  Caufe  or  Spring 
of  all  particular  Defires.  It  is  enough  to  al- 
low, '*  that  we  are  capable  by  enlarging,  or 
"  by  Abjlraftion,  of  coming  to  thefe  Ideas: 
"  that  we  muft,  by  the  Conftitution  of 
"  our  Nature,  defire  any  apprehended  Good 
"  which  occurs  a-part  from  any  Evil :  That 
"  of  two  Objects  inconfiftent  with  each  o- 
"  ther,  we  mall  defire  that  which  feems  to 
"  contain  the  greateft  Moment  of  Good"  So 
that  it  cannot  be  pronounced  concerning  any 
finite  Good,  that  it  fhall  necefTarily  engage 
our  Purfuit ;   fince  the  Agent  may  poflibly 

have 
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have  the  Idea  of  a  Greater ,  or  fee  this  to  be  S  e  c  T. 
inconfiftent  with  forne  more  valuable  Obje£fy  II. 
or  that  it  may  bring  upon  him  (ome  prepo/lcnt  iyrV%J 
Evil.  The  certain  Knowledge  of  any  of 
thefe  Things,  or  probable  Prefumption  of 
them,  may  flop  the  Purfuit  of  any  finite 
Good.  If  this  be  any  fort  of  Liberty ',  it 
mufl:  be  allowed  to  be  in  Men,  even  by  thofe 
who  maintain  "  the  Dejire  or  Will  to  be 
"  neceflarily  determined  by  the  prepollent 
"  Motive-"  fince  this  very  Prefumption  may 
be  a  prepollent  Motive,  efpecially  to  thofe, 
who  by  frequent  Attention  make  the  Idea 
of  the  greatejl  Good  always  prefcnt  to  them- 
felves  on  all  important  Occafions.  The 
fame  may  eafily  be  applied  to  our  Averfion 
to  finite  Evils. 

There  feems  to  be  this  Degree  of  Li- 
berty even  in  the  acts  of  the  Under  (landings 
or  in  Judging^  that  though  the  bigheft  Cer- 
tainty or  Demonjlration  does  necelfarily  en- 
gage our  AfTent,  yet  we  can  fufpend  any 
abfolute  Conclufwn  from  probable  Arguments, 
until  we  examine  whether  this  apparent 
Probability  be  not  oppofite  to  Demonjlrati- 
on, or  fuperior  Probability  on  the  other  fide. 

This  may  let  us  fee,  that  though  it  were 

acknowledged  that  "  Men  are  necejjarily  dc- 

"  termined  to  purfue  their  own  Happinefs, 

"  and  to  be  influenced  by  whatever  Mo- 

D  "  tive 
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Sect."  tive  appears  to  be  prepollent  j"  yet  they 
II.      might  be  proper  Subjects  of  a  Law ;  fince 

iy"V~NJ  the  very  Sanclions  of  the  Law,  if  they  at- 
tend to  them,  may  fuggeft  a  Motive  prepol- 
lent to  all  others.  In  like  manner,  "  Er- 
"  rors  may  be  criminal,  *  where  there  are 
"  fufncient  Data  or  Objective  Evidence  for 
"  the  Truth;"  fince  no  Demonftration  can 
lead  to  Error,  and  we  can  fufpend  our  Af- 
fent  to  probable  Arguments,  till  we  have  ex- 
amined both  Sides.  Yet  human  Penalties 
concerning  Opinions  muft  be  of  little  confe- 
quence,  fince  no  Penalty  can  fupply  the 
place  of  Argument,  or  Probability  to  en- 
gage our  Ajfent,  however  they  may  as  Mo- 
tives  determine  our  Election. 

In  the  calm  publick  Dc/ires,  in  like  man- 
ner, where  there  are  no  oppofite  Defires,  the 
greater  Good  of  another  is  always  prefer- 
red to  the  lefs :  And  in  the  calm  univerfal 
Benevolence,  the  Choice  is  determined  by 
the  Importance  or  Moment  of  the  Good, 
and  the  Number  of  thofe  w  ho  fhall  en- 
joy it. 

When  the  publick  Dc fires  are  oppofite  to 
the  private,  or  fcem  to  be  fo,  that  kind  pre- 
vails which  is  Jlronger  or  more  intenfc. 

*  Sec  Treat.  II.  SeJi  6.  Art.  C.  laft  Paragraph. 

III.  The 
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III.  The  following  Definitions  of  cer-SECT. 
tain  Words  ufed  on  this  Subject,  may  Shorten      II. 
our  Exprcffionsj  and  the  Maxims  fubjoined  L/~\T\) 
may  fhew  the  manner  of  acting  from  calm  Def*M- 
Deftrey  with  Analogy  to  the  Laws  of  Mo-  "" 
tion. 

1.  Natural  Good  is  Pleafure:  Natural  Natural 
Evil  is  Pain.  f^ffand 

1.  Natural  good  Objcfisarz  thofe  which 
are  apt  either  mediately  or  immediately  to 
give  Pleafure ;  the  former  are  called  Advan- 
tageous. Natural  Evil  Objects  are  fuch  as, 
in  like  manner,  give  Pain. 

3.  Absolute  Good  is  that  which,  conn-  S/Mute. 
dered  with  all  its  Concomitants  and  Confe- 
quences,  contains  more  Good  than  what  com- 
penfates  all  its  Evils. 

4.  Absolute  Evilt  on  the  contrary,  con- 
tains Evil  which  outweighs  all  its  Good. 

5.  Relative  Good  or  Evil,  is  any  parti-  Relative. 
cular  Good  or  Evil,  which  does  not  thus 
compenfate   its  contrary  Concomitants   or 
Confequences.    This  Diftinttion  would  have 

been  more  exactly  exprefied  by  the  Bonum 
/implicit 'er,  zndfecundum  quidoi  the  School- 
men. 

D  2  Hen'ce 
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Sect.      Hence  relative  Good  may  be  Abfolute 

II.      Evil-,  thus  often  fcnfual  Pleasures  are  in  the 

t~'"V>0  whole  pernicious:  And  Abfolute  Good  may 

be  Relative  Evil ;  thus  an  unplcafant  Potion 

may  recover  Health. 

Good  and  Evil,  according  to  the  Perfons 
whom  they  affect,  may  be  divided  into  Uni- 
verfal, Particular,  and  Private. 

Vniverfal.  6.  Universal  Good  is  what  tends  to  the 
Happinefs  of  the  whole  Syflem  of  fenfitive 
Beings-,  and  Univerfal  Evil  is  the  con- 
trary. 

Particu-        7.  Particular  Good  is  what  tends  to 
lar-         the  Happinefs  of  a  Part  of  this  Syftem:  Par- 
ticular Evil  is  the  contrary* 

Private.  8.  Private  Good  or  Evil  is  that  of 
the  Pcrfon  acting.  Each  of  thefe  three 
Members  may  be  either  Abfolute  or  Rela- 
tive. 

Hence,  i.  Particular  or  private  Good 
may  polTibly  be  univerfal  Evil:  And  uni- 
verfal Good  may  be  particular  or  private 
Evil.  The  Punifhmcnt  of  a  Criminal  is  an 
Inftance  of  the  latter.  Of  the  former,  per- 
haps, there  are  no  real  Inftances  in  the 
whole  Adminiflrationof  Nature:  but  there 

are 
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are  fome  apparent  Inftances:   fuch  as  theSECT. 
Succefs  of  an  unjuji  War ;  or  the  Efcape  of     II. 
an  unrelenting  Criminal  CT/VJ 

2.  When  particular  or  private  Goods  are 
entirely  innocent  toward  others,  they  arc 
univerfal  Good, 

9.  Compound  good  Objects  or  Events,  are  Compound. 
fuch  as  contain  Goods  of  feveral  forts  at 
once.  Thus,  Meat  may  be  both  pleafanc 
and  healthful ;  an  Action  may  give  its  Au- 
thor at  once  the  Pleafures  of  the  Moral 
Senfe  and  of  Honour.  The  fame  is  eafily 
applicable  to  compound  Evil, 

ro.  A  mixed  Object  is  what  contains  at  Mixed. 
once  Good  and  Evil :  Thus  a  virtuous 
Action  may  give  the  Agent  the  Pleafures  of 
the  Moral  Senfe,  and  Pains  of  the  external 
Scnfes.  Execution  of  Juftice  may  give  the 
Pleafures  of  the  publick  Senfe,  and  the  Pains 
of  Compaffwn  toward  the  Sufferer. 

11.  The  great ejl  or  mojl  perfect  Good  isGrtateft 
that  whole  Series,  or  Scheme  of  Events, Gwd- 
which  contains  a  greater  Aggregate  of  Hap- 
pincfs  in  the  whole,  or  more  abfolute  uni- 
verfal Good,  than  any  other  poffiblc  Scheme, 
after  fubtracting  all  the  Evils  connected 
with  each  of  them. 

D  3  12.  An 
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Sect.      12.  An  Action  is  morally  good,  when  it 
II.     flows  from  benevolent  Affection,  or  Inten- 
ls~\r\J  tion  of  abfolute  Good  to  others.     Men  of 
Moral      much  Reflection  may  actually  intend  uni- 
verfal abfolute  Good;  but  with  the  common 
rate  of  Men  their  Virtue  confifts  in  intend- 
ing and  purfuing  particular  abfolute  Good, 
not  inconiiftent  with  univerfal  Good. 

Moral  13.    An   Action    is  morally    evil,    either 

£  from  Intention  of  abfolute  Evil,  univerfal, 

or  particular,  (*  univerfal  Evil  is  fcarce  ever 
intended,  and  particular  Evil  only  in  violent 
Pailion-)  or  from  purfuit  of  private  or  par- 
ticular relative  Good,  which  they  might 
have  known  did  tend  to  univerfal  abfolute 
Evil.  For  even  the  want  of  a  -f-juft  De- 
gree of  Benevolence  renders  an  Action  evil. 

Confound.  14.  Compound  moral  Goodnefs  is  that  to 
which  different  moral  Species  concur:  Thus 
the  fame  Action  may  evidence  Love  to  our. 
Fellows,  and  Gratitude  to  God.  We  may 
in  like  manner  undcriland  compound  moral 
Evil.  We  cannot  fuppofe  mixed  moral 
sift  ions,  t 


•  Sec  Trcatife  II.  Sc8.  2.  Art.  4.  /.  143. 

+  Trcaiifc  IV.  Sefl.  6.  Art.  4. 

\  Sec  Trcaiifc  II.  See.  7.  Art.  9.  lail  Pzrag. 
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15.   Agents    are   denominated    morally Sect, 
good    or    evil,    from    their   Affections    and     II. 
Actions,  or  Attempts  of  Action.  LTY\J 


IV.  Maxims,  or  natural  Laws  of  calm  A*i<ms>or 

general 
Laivj. 


Defire.  Vnerai 


1.  Selfish  Dt/ires  purfue  ultimately  on- 
ly the  private  Good  of  the  Agent. 

2.  Benevolent  or  publick  Dejires  pur- 
fue the  Good  of  others,  according  to  the 
feveral  Syjlems  to  which  we  extend  our  At- 
tention, but  with  different  Degrees  of 
Strength. 

3.  The  Strength  either  of  the  private 
or  publick  Defire  of  any  Event,  is  propor- 
tioned to  the  imagined  Quantity  of  Good% 
which  will  arife  from  it  to  the  Agent,  or 
the  Perfon  for  whofe  fake  it  is  defired. 

4.  Mixed  Objefti  are  purfued  or  fhun- 
ned  with  Defire  or  Averfion,  proportioned 
to  the  apprehended  Excefs  of  Good  or  Evil. 

5.  Equal  Mixtures  of  Good  and  Evil 
flop  all  Defire  or  Averfion. 

6.  A  compound  good  or  evil  ObjecJ,  is 
profecuted  or  (hunned  with  a  Degree  of 

D  4  Defire 
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Sect.  DeHre  or  Averfion,  proportioned  to  the  Sum 
II.     of  Good,  or  of  Evil. 

7.  In  computing  the  Quantities  of  Good 
or  Evil,  which  we  purfue  or  (hun,  either 
for  ourfelves  or  others,  when  the  Durations 
are  equal,  the  Moment  is  as  the  Intenfeneji, 
or  Dignity  of  the  Enjoyment:  and  when 
the  Intenfencfs  of  Pleafure  is  the  fame,  or 
equal,  the  Moment  is  as  the  "Duration. 

8.  Hence  the  Moment  of  Good  in  any 
Ohjecl,  is  in  a  compound  Proportion  of  the 
Duration  and  Intcnfenefs. 

9.  The  Trouble,  Pain,  or  Danger,  in- 
curred by  the  Agent,  in  acquiring  or  retain- 
ing any  Good,  is  to  be  fubtracled  from  the 
Sum  of  the  Good.  So  the  Pleafures  which 
attend  or  flow  from  the  means  of  prepollent 
Evil,  are  to  be  fubtracled,  to  find  the  abfo- 
lute  Quantity. 

10.  The  Ratio  of  the  Hazard  of  ac- 
quiring or  retaining  any  Good  mud  be  mul- 
tiplied into  the  Moment  of  the  Good  ;  fo 
alfo  the  Hazard  of  avoiding  any  Evil  is  to 
be  multiplied  into  the  Moment  of  it,  to 
find  its  comparative  value. 

Hence  it  is,  that  the  fmalleft  certain 
Good  may   raife  ftronger  Defire  than  the 

greateft 
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greateft  Good,    if  the  Uncertainty  of  the  Sect. 
latter  furpafs  that  of  the  former,  in  a  greater      II. 
Proportion  than  that  of  the  greater  to  the  L^VNJ 
lefs.     Thus  Men  content  themfelves  in  all 
Affairs  with  /mailer,  but  more  probably  fuc- 
ccfsful  Purfuits,    quitting   thofe  of  greater 
Moment  but  lefs  Probability. 

11.  To  an  immortal  Nature  it  is  indif- 
ferent in  what  part  of  its  Duration  it  en- 
joys a  Good  limited  in  Duration,  if  its 
Senfe  be  equally  acute  in  all  parts  of  its 
Exiftence  j  and  the  Enjoyment  of  this  Good 
excludes  not  the  Enjoyment  of  other  Goods, 
at  one  time  more  than  another.  The  fame 
may  be  applied  to  the  Suffering  of  Evil,  li- 
mited in  Duration. 

12.  But  if  the  Duration  of  the  Good  be 
infinite,  the  Earlinefs  of  Commencement 
increafes  the  Moment,  as  finite  added  to 
infinite,  furpaffcs  infinite  alone. 

13.  To  Beings  of  limited  certain  Dura" 
tion,  Axiom  1 2.  may  be  applied,  when  the 
Duration  of  the  Good  would  not  furpafs  the 
Exiftence  of  the  Poffeffor,  after  the  Time 
of  its  Commencement. 

14.  To  Beings  of  limited  uncertain  Du- 
ration, the  Earlinefs  of  Commencement  in- 
creafes the  Moment  of  any  Good,  accord- 
ing 
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Sect,  ing  to  the  Hazard  of  the  Poffejfor's  Dura~ 
II.      tion.    This  may,  perhaps,  account  for  what 

O^VXP  fome  alledge  to  be  a  natural  Difpofition  of 
our  Minds,  even  previous  to  any  Reflection 
on  the  Uncertainty  of  Life,  viz,  that  we 
are  fo  conftituted,  as  to  defire  more  ardently 
the  nearer  Enjoyments  than  the  more  di- 
ftant,  tho'  of  equal  Moment  in  themfelves, 
and  as  certainly  to  be  obtained  by  us. 

15.  The  Removal  of  Pain  has  always 
the  Notion  of  Good,  and  follicits  us  more 
importunately  :  Its  Moment  is  the  fame  way 
computed  by  Intenfenefi  and  Duration^  and 
sffcclcd  by  the  Hazard  and  by  the  Uncer- 
tainty of  our  Exigence. 

These  are  the  general  Ways  of  compu-. 
ting  the  Quantities  of  Good  in  any  Object 
or  Event,  whether  we  are  purfuing  our  own 
private  Good  from  felfifli  Defires,  or  the 
Good  of  others  from  publick  Affections. 
Concerning  thefe  latter  we  may  obferve, 

16.  That  our  Defires  toward  publick 
Good  are,  when  other  Circumftances  are  e- 
qual,  proportioned  to  the  Moment  of  the 
Goods  themfelves. 

17.  Our  publick  Defires  of  any  Events, 
arc  proportioned  to  the  Number  of  Perfons 
to  whom  the  good  Event  {hall  extend,  when 

the 
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the  Moments  and  other  Circumftances  are  Sect. 
equal.  II. 

18.  When  the  Moments  themfelves,  and 
Numbers  of  Enjoyers  are  equal,  our  Defire 
is  proportioned  to  the  Strength  or  Nearnefs 
of  the  lies  or  Attachments  to  the  Perfons. 

19.  When  all  other  Circumftances  arc 
equal,  our  Defires  are  proportional  to  the 
apprehended  Moral  Excellence  of  the  Per- 
fons. 

20.  In  general,  the  Strength  of  publick 
Defire  is  in  a  Compound  Ratio  of  the 
Quantity  of  the  Good  itfelf,  and  the  Number^ 
Attachment %  and  Dignity  of  the  Perfons. 

These  feem  to  be  the  general  Laws,  ac- 
cording to  which  our  Defires  arife.  Our 
Senfes  conftitute  Objects,  Events  or  Actions 
good  -,  and  "  we  have  Power  to  reafon,  re- 
"  fleet  and  compare  the  feveral  Goods,  and 
"  to  find  out  the  proper  and  effectual  Means 
"  of  obtaining  the  greateft  for  ourfelves  or 
"  others,  fo  as  not  to  be  led  afide  by  every 
"  Appearance  of  relative  or  particular 
"  Good." 

V.  If  it  be  granted,   that  we  have  im-wtom 
planted  in  our  Nature  the  feveral  Dejires%mr  *** 

l  •!!  .  .         utfirt  or 

above-mentioned,  lee  us  next  inquire  M  into  jjiaion, 

•€  whac 
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Sect.'*  what  State  we  would  incline  to  bring 

II.      "  ourfelves,    upon    the    feveral    Accidents 

KSVSJ  "  which  now  raife  our  Pajjiom  ;  fuppofing 

"  that  we  had  the  Choice  of  our  own  State 

"  entirely,  and  were  not,  by  the  Frame  of 

"  our  Nature,   fubjecled  to  certain  Sen/a- 

"  tions,  independently  of  our  Volition." 

If  it  feems  too  ram  to  aflert  a  Diftinclion 
between  sJffcclions  and  Pajfions,  or  that  De- 
fire  may  fubfift  without  any  uneafinefs,  fincc 
perhaps  we  arc  never  confcious  of  any  De» 
fire  absolutely  free  from  all  uneafinefs;  '*  let 
'  it  be  coniidered,  that  the  fimple  Idea  of 
c  Defire  is  different  from  that  of  Pain  of 
1  any  kind,  or  from  any  Senfation  whatfo- 
(  ever:  Nor  is  there  any  other  Argument 
'  for  their  Identity  than  this,  that  they  oc- 
1  cur  to  us  at  once  :  But  this  Argument  is 
{  inconclufivc,  other  wife  it  would  prove 
1  Colour  and  Figure  to  be  the  fame,  or  In- 
1  cifwn  and  Pain'* 

There  is  a  middle  State  of  our  Minds, 
when  we  are  not  in  the  purfuit  of  any  im- 
portant Good,  nor  know  of  any  great  Indi- 
gence of  thofe  we  love.  In  this  State,  when 
any  fmaller  pofitive  Good  to  ourfelves  or 
our  Friend  is  apprehended  to  be  in  our 
power,  we  may  refolutely  defire  and  purfue 
it,  without  any  confiderable  Senfation  of 
Pain  or  Uneafinefs.     Some  Tempers  feem 

to 
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to  have  as  ftrong  Defires  as  any,  by  the  Con-  Sect. 
ftancy  and  Vigor  of  their  Purfuits,  either  of  II. 
publick  or  private  Good  j  and  yet  give  fmall  i^"V"vj 
Evidence  of  any  uneafy  Senfation.  This  is 
obfervable  in  fome  fedate  Men,  who  feem 
no  way  inferior  in  Strength  of  Defire  to 
others :  Nay,  if  we  confult  our  Hearts,  we 
fhall  perhaps  find,  that  "  the  nobleft  Defire 
"  in  our  Nature,  that  of  univerfal  Happi- 
"  nefs,  is  generally  calm,  and  wholly  free 
"  from  any  confufed  uneafy  Senfation:"  ex- 
cept in  fome  warm  Tempers,  who,  by  a 
lively  Imagination ,  and  frequent  Attention 
to  general  Ideas,  raife  fomething  of  Pafiion 
even  toward  univerfal  Nature.*  Yea,  further, 
Defire  may  be  as  ftrong  as  poffible  toward  a 
certainly  future  Event,  the  fixed  Time  of 
its  Exiftence  being  alfo  known,  and  yet  we 
are  not  confeious  of  any  Pain  attending 
fuch  Defires.  But  tho'  this  fhould  not  be 
granted  to  be  Fact  with  Men,  yet  the  Diffe- 
rence of  the  Ideas  of  Defire  and  Pain,  may 
give  fufficient  ground  for  abstracting  them ; 
and  for  our  making  the  Suppofition  of  their 
being  feparated. 

Upon  this  Suppofition  then,  when  any 
Object  was  defired,  if  we  found  it  difficult 
or  uncertain  to  be  obtained,  but  worthy  of 
all  the  Labour  it  would  coft ;  we  would  fee 

•  Sec  Marcus  Jure/ius,  in  many  places. 

about 
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Sect,  about  it  with  Diligence,  but  would  never 
II.      chufe  to  bring  upon  ourfelves  any  painful 

\y~\T\}  Senfation  accompanying  our  Defire,  nor  to 
increafe  our  Toil  by  Anxiety.  Whatever 
Satisfaction  we  had  in  our  State  before  the 
Profpeft  of  this  additional  Good,  we  mould 
continue  to  enjoy  it  while  this  Good  was  in 
fufpenfe  ;  and  if  we  found  it  unattainable, 
we  fhould  be  juft  as  we  were  before :  We 
mould  never  chufe  to  bring  upon  ourfelves 
thofe  Fret  tings  which  now  commonly  arife 
from  Difappointments.  Upon  Opinion  of 
any  impending  Evil,  we  mould  defire  and 
ufe  all  means  to  prevent  it,  but  mould  never 
voluntarily  bring  upon  ourfelves  the  uneafy 
Senfation  of  Fear,  which  now  naturally  an- 
ticipates our  Mifery,  and  gives  us  a  Foretafte 
of  it,  more  ungrateful  fometimes  than  the 
Suffering  itfelf.  If  the  Evil  did  befal  us, 
we  mould  never  chufe  to  increafe  it,  by  the 
Senfations  of  Sorrow  or  Defpair  j  we  fhould 
confider  what  was  the  Sum  of  Good  remain- 
ing in  our  State,  after  fubtracling  this  Evil  5 
and  fliould  enjoy  ourfelves  as  well  as  a  Be- 
ing, who  had  never  known  greater  Good, 
nor  enjoyed  greater  Plcafure,  than  the  abfo- 
lute  Good  yet  remaining  with  us ;  or  perhaps 
we  fliould  purfue  fome  other  attainable 
Good.  In  the  like  manner,  did  our  State 
and  the  Modifications  of  our  Mind  depend 
upon  our  Choice,  fhould  we  be  affected  up- 
on the  apprehended  Approach  of  Good  or 

Evil, 
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Evil,  to  thofe  whom  we  love  j  we  fhould  Sect. 
have  defires  of  obtaining  the  one  for  them,  II. 
and  of  defending  them  from  the  other,  ac-  L/~v^ 
companicd  with  no  uneafy  Senfations.  We 
indeed  find  in  fact,  that  our  (Wronger  Defires, 
whether  private  or  publick,  are  accompani- 
ed with  uneafy  Senfations ;  but  thefe  Senfa- 
tions  feem  not  the  neceffary  Refult  of  the 
Defire  itfelf :  They  depend  upon  the  prefenc 
Confl'itution  of  our  Nature,  which  might 
pofTibly  have  been  otherwife  ordered.  And 
in  fact  we  find  a  confiderable  Diverfity  of 
Tempers  in  this  matter;  fome  fedate  Tern- 
pers  equally  defiring  either  publick  or  pri- 
vate Good  with  the  more  paflionate  Tem- 
pers ;  but  without  that  Degree  of  Ferment^ 
Confufion,  and  Pain,  which  attend  the  fame 
Defires  in  the  Paffwnate. 

According  to  the  prefent  Conflitution 
of  our  Nature,  we  find  that  the  Modifica- 
tions or  Pafjions  of  our  Mind,  are  very  dif- 
ferent from  thofe  which  we  would  chufe  to 
bring  upon  ourfelves,  upon  their  feveral 
Occafions.  The  Profpect  of  any  confidera- 
ble Good  for  ourfelves,  or  thofe  we  love, 
raifes  Defire ;  and  this  Defire  is  accompa- 
nied with  uneafy  confufed  Senfations,  which 
often  occafion  Fretfulncfs,  Anxiety,  and  Im- 
patience. We  find  violent  Motions  in  our 
Bodies ;  and  are  often  made  unfit  for  ferious 
Deliberation  about  the  Means  of  obtaining 

the 
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Se  CT.the  Good  defired.  When  it  is  firft  obtain- 
II.      ed,  we  find   violent  confufed  Senfations  of 

UW  jfoy,  beyond  the  Proportion  of  the  Good 
itfelf,  or  its  Moment  to  our  Happinefs.  If 
we  are  difappointed,  we  feel  a  Senfation  of 
Sorrow  and  Dejection,  which  is  often  entire- 
ly ufelefs  to  our  prefent  State.  Forefeen 
Evils  are  antedated  by  painful  Senfations  of 
Fear  j  and  Reflection,  attended  with  Senfa- 
tions of  Sorrow >,  gives  a  tedious  Exiftence 
to  tranfitory  Misfortunes.  Our  publick  De- 
fircs  are  in  the  fame  manner  accompanied 
with  painful  Senfations.  The  Prefence  or 
Sufpence  of  Good  or  Evil  to  others,  is  made 
the  Occafion  of  the  like  confufed  Senfations. 
A  little  Reflection  will  (hew,  that  none  of 
thefe  Senfations  depend  upon  our  Choice, 
but  arife  from  the  very  Frame  of  our  Na- 
ture, however  we  may  regulate  or  moderate 
them. 

/& ' Jbr"^'  Vl<  Let  us  then  examine  "  for  what 
thtftltn-  "  Purpofe  our  Nature  was  fo  conftituted, 
/atiens.  «  tnac  Senfations  do  thus  neceflarily  arife  in 
"  us."  Would  not  thofe  firft  forts  of  Sen- 
fat  ions,  by  which  we  apprehend  Good  and 
Evil  in  the  Objects  themfelvcs,  have  been 
fufficicnt,  along  with  our  Reafon  and  pure 
Defres,  without  thofe  Senfations  attending 
the  very  Defires  themfelves,  for  which  they 
are  called  PaJJions)  or  thofe  Senfations  which 

attend 
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attend  our  Reflection   upon  the  Prefcnce,  S  e  c  t. 
Abfence,  or  Approach  of  Good  or  Evil  ?  II. 

The  common  Anfwer,  that  "  they  arc 
(t  given  to  us  as  ufeful  Incitements  or  Spurs 
"  to  Action,  by  which  \vc  are  roufed  more 
cc  effectually  to  promote  our  private  Good, 
"  or  that  of  the  Publick,"  is  too  general 
and  undetermined.  What  need  is  there  for 
roufing  us  to  Aclion,  more  than  a  calm 
pure  Defire  of  Good,  and  Averilon  to  Evil 
wouid  do,  without  thefe  confufed  Senfa- 
tions  ?  Say  they,  "  we  are  averfe  to  La- 
"  bour  j  we  are  apt  to  be  hurried  away 
tc  by  Avocations  of  Curiofity  or  Mirth ;  we 
u  are  often  fo  indolent  and  averfe  to  the  vi- 
ct  gorous  Ufe  of  our  Powers,  that  we  mould 
<c  neglect  our  true  Intercfl:  without  thefe 
"  folliciting  Senfations."  But  may  it  not 
be  anfwered,  that  if  Labour  and  vigorous 
Ufe  of  our  Powers  be  attended  with  Uneafi- 
nefs  or  Pain,  why  fliould  not  this  be  brought 
into  the  Account  ?  The  Purfuit  of  a  fmall 
Good  by  great  Toil  is  really  fool ifh;  vio- 
lent Labour  may  be  as  pernicious  as  any 
thing  elfc:  Why  fnould  we  be  excited  to 
any  uncafy  Labour,  except  for  prepollent 
Good  ?  And,  when  the  Good  is  prepollent, 
what  need  of  any  further  Incitement  than 
the  calm  Defire  of  it?  The  fame  may  be 
faid  of  the  Avocations  of  Curiofity  or  Mirth ; 
if  their  abfolute  Phafurcs  be  greater  than 
E  that 
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Sect,  that  of  the  Good  from  which  they  divert 
II.     us,  why  fhould  we  not  be  diverted  from  it? 

LTV^J  If  not,  then  the  real  Moment  of  the  Good 
propofed  is  fuflicient  to  engage  our  Purfuit 
of  it,  in  Oppofition  to  our  Curiofity  or 
Mirth. 

If  indeed  our  Averfion  to  Labour,  or  our 
Propenfity  to  Mirth  be  accompanied  with 
thefe  Senfations,  then  it  was  necefTary  that 
other  Dcfires  fhould  be  attended  with  like 
Senfations,  that  fo  a  Ballance  might  be  pre- 
ferved.  So  if  we  have  confufed  Senfation 
ftrengthning  and  fixing  our  private  Dejires, 
the  like  Senfation  joined  to  publick  Jlffe- 
ftiom  is  necefTary,  left  the  former  Defires 
mould  wholly  engrofs  our  Minds:  If  weight 
be  caft  into  one  Scale,  as  much  muft  be  put 
into  the  other  to  preferve  an  Equilibrium, 
But  the  firft  Queftion  is,  "  whence  arofe 
*'  the  Neceffity  of  fuch  additional  In  cite - 
<£  ments  on  cither  fide  ?'* 

It  mud  be  very  difficult  for  Beings  of 
fuch  imperfect.  Knowledge  as  we  are,  to  an- 
fwer  fuch  Qneftions:  we  know  very  little 
of  the  Con  ft  i  union  of  Nature,  or  what  may 
be  necefTary  for  the  Perfection  of  the  whole. 
The  Author  of  Nature  has  probably  formed 
many  active  Beings,  whofe  Defires  are  not 
attended  with  confufed  Senfations,  raifing 
them  into  Paffions  like  to  ours.     There  are 

perhaps 
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perhaps  Orders  of  rational  Beings  alfo  with-  Sect. 
out  thefe  particular  limited  Attachments,  II. 
to  which  our  Natures  are  fubjected  j  who  L/~V\J 
may  perhaps  have  no  Parental  Affection, 
Friendfhips>  or  Love  to  a  Country,  or  to 
any  fpecial  fmaller  Syftems ;  but  have  Uw/- 
verfal  Good-will  to  all,  and  this  folely  pro- 
portion6d  to  the  moral  Excellencies  of  the 
feveral  Objects,  without  any  other  Bonds  of 
Affection.  There  is  probably  an  infinite 
Variety  of  Beings,  of  all  poffible  Degrees, 
in  which  the  Sum  of  Happinefs  exceeds 
that  of  Mifery.  We  know  that  our  State  is 
abfohttely  Good,  notwithstanding  a  confide- 
rable  Mixture  of  Evil.  The  Goodncfs  of 
the  great  Author  of  Nature  appears  even  in 
producing  the  inferior  Natures,  provided 
their  State  in  the  whole  be  abfolutely  Good : 
Since  we  may  probably  conclude,*  that 
there  are  in  the  Univerfe  as  many  Species  of 
fuperior  Natures  as  was  confident  with  the 
mod  perfect  State  of  the  whole.  This  is 
the  Thought  fo  much  infilled  on  by  Simpli- 
ciust  that  the  univcrfal  Caufe  muft  produce 
Tot  [Aeaaiy  as  well  as  m,  ^para,  stxl  irt  t^/aTct. 
We  know  not  if  this  Globe  be  a  fit  Place 
for  the  Habitation  of  Natures  fuperior  to 
ours:  If  not,  it  muft  certainly  be  in  the 
whole  better  that  it  mould  have  its  impcrfeft 

•  Sec  Simpliciut  on  Ef>ifictu$,  Op.  34.  And  the  Arch- 
bifhop  of  Dublin,  be  Online  Mali,  above  all  other!  on  this 
Subjcft. 

E  2  Inka- 
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Sect.  Inhabitants,  whofe  State  is  abfolutely  Good, 
II.     than  that  it  mould  be  defolate. 

All  then  which  we  can  expect  to  do  in 
this  Matter,  is  only  to  mew,  that  "  thefe 
ct  confuted  Senfations  are  neceflary  to  fuch 
"  Natures  as  we  are  in  other  rejpecls:  Par- 
"  ticularly  that  Beings  of  fuch  Degrees  of 
"  Under/landing,  and  fuch  Avenues  to 
"  Knowledge  as  we  have,  mud  need  thefe 
"  additional  Forces,  which  we  call  Paffions, 
"  befide  the  firft  Senfations  by  which  Ob- 
"  jeds  are  conftituted  Good  or  Evil,  and 
"  the  pure  Dejire  or  Aver/ion  arifing  from 
"  Opinion  or  Apprehenlion  of  Good  or 
'*  Evil." 

From  the  Now  our  Re  a/on,  or  Know/edge  of  the 
fiumifour  Rations  of  external  Things  to  our  Bodies, 
Under-  is  fo  inconfiderablc,  that  it  is  generally  fome 
jlandi»g%    piC(1rant  Sen/at ion  which  teaches  us   what 

ivbtcb   re- '        '.  .    •/     _      r  .  .   r 

quircdSen  tends  to  their  rrclervation  ;  and  lome  pain- 
fatkm  of  j^i  Sell  fatten  which  flievvs  what  is  pernici- 
jsppftttf.    ous^     ^rQr  js  t^js  inftruc^ion  fufl]cicnt ;  we 

need  alio  to  be  directed  when  our  Bodies 
want  fupplies  of  Nourishment;  to  this  our 
Reaibn  could  not  extend:  Here  then  appears 
the  firlt  Ncccmry  of  uneafy  Sen/at ion,  pre- 
ceding De-fire,  and  continuing  to  accompa- 
ny it  when  it  is  raifed. 

Again, 
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Again,  our  Bodies  could  not  be  preferv-  Sect. 
ed  without  a  Senfe  of  Pain,  connected  with  II. 
Incijlons,  Bntifes,  or  violent  Labour,  or  l/^%) 
whatever  elfe  tends  to  deftroy  any  part  of 
their  Mechanifm ;  fince  our  Knowledge  does 
not  extend  fo  far,  as  to  jucige  in  time  what 
would  be  pernicious  to  it :  And  yet,  with- 
out a  great  deal  of  human  Labour,  and 
many  Dangers,  this  Earth  could  not  fupport 
the  tenth  Part  of  its  Inhabitants.  Our  Na- 
ture therefore  required  a  Scnfation,  accom- 
panying its  Defires  of  the  Meant  of  Prefer- 
vation,  capable  to  furmount  the  Uneafinefs 
of  Labour:  this  we  have  in  the  Pains  or 
Uneafinefs  accompanying  the  Defires  of 
Food. 

In  like  manner,  the  Propagation  of  Ani- 
mals is  a  Myftery  to  their  Reafon,  but  eafy 
to  their  Injlincl.  An  Offspring  of  fuch 
Creatures  as  Men  are,  could  not  be  preferr- 
ed without  perpetual  Labour  and  Care ; 
which  we  find  could  not  be  expected  from 
the  more  general  Ties  of  Benevolence.  Here 
then  again  appears  the  Neceflity  of  ftrength- 
ning  the  Sropy>i,  or  natural  AjfeBion,  with 
ftrong  Senfations,  or  Pains  of  Dcfire,  fufK- 
cient  to  counter-ballance  the  Pains  of  La- 
bow,  and  the  Senfations  of  the  felfijh  Appe- 
tites j  fince  Parents  mud  often  check  and 
E  3  difappoint 
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Se  c  T.difappoint  their  own  Appetites,  to  gratify 
II.     thoie  of  their  Children. 

tl  When  a  Neceflity  of  joining   ftrong 
"  Senfations  to  one  Clafs  of  Defires  appears, 
c<  there  muft  appear   a  like   Neceitity  of 
"  ftrengthning  the  reft  by  like  Senfations, 
11  to  keep  a  juft  Ballance."    We  know,  for 
inftance,  that  the  Pleafures  of  the  Imagina- 
tion tend  much  to  the  Happinefs  of  Man- 
kind :  the  Deiires  of  them  therefore  muft 
have  the  like  Senfations  arTifting  them,  to 
prevent  our  indulging  a  nafty  folitary  Luxu- 
ry.    The  Happinefs  of  human  Life  cannot 
be  promoted   without   Society  and  mutual 
Aid,  even  beyond  a  Family  ;   our  publick 
Affections  muft  therefore  be  ftrengthned  as 
well  as  the  private,  to  keep  a  Ballance  ;  fo 
muft  alfo  our  Defires  of  Virtue  and  Honour. 
Anger,  which  fome  have  thought  an  ufelefs 
Palhon,    is  really  as  neceftary  as  the  reft  j 
fince  Men's  lntcrefts  often  feem  to  interfere 
with  each  other;  and  they  are  thereby  led 
from  Self-Love  to  do  the  worft  Injuries  to 
their  Fellows.     There  could  not  therefore 
be  a  wifer  Contrivance  to  reft  rain  Injuries, 
than  to  make  every  mortal  fome  way  formi- 
dable to  an  unjuft  Invader,  by  fuch  a  violent 
Paflion.     We  need  not  have  recourfe  to  a 
Prometheus  in  this  matter,  with  the  old  Po- 
ets: they  might  have  afcribed  it  to  their 
Optimus  Maxim  us. 

— Infant 
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Infant  Leonisy  Sect. 

Vim  Stomacho  appofuijfe  nojlro.  II. 

VII.  With  this  Ballance  of  publick  Paf-  J£Jj££ 
fions  agalnft  the  private,  with  our  PaJJions  maybe  fill 
toward  Honour  and  Virtue,  we  find  that  Pr*fi™*> 
human  Nature  may  be  as  really  amiable  in 
its  low  Sphere,  as  fuperior  Natures  endow- 
ed with  higher  Reafon,  and  influenced  only 
by  pure  Dcjires',  provided  we  vigoroufly  ex- 
ercife  the  Powers  we  have  in  keeping  this 
Ballance  of  Affections,  and  checking  any 
Paffion  which  grows  fb  violent,  as  to  be  in- 
confiftent  with  the  publick  Good.  If  we 
have  felfifh  Paflions  for  our  own  Preferva- 
tion,  we  have  alfo  publick  PaJJions,  which 
may  engage  us  into  vigorous  and  laborious 
Services  to  Offspring,  Friends,  Communities, 
Countries.  Companion  will  engage  us  to  fuc- 
cour  the  diflrefTed,  even  with  our  private 
Lofs  or  Danger.  An  Abhorrence  of  the  in- 
jurious, and  Love  toward  the  injured,  with 
a  Senfe  of  Virtue  and  Honour,  can  make 
us  defpife  Labour,  Expence,  Wounds  and 
Death. 

The  Senfations  of  jfoy  or  Sorrow,  upon 
the  Succefs  or  Difappoimment  of  any  Pur- 
fuit,  either  publick  or  private,  have  direct- 
ly the  Effect  of  Rewards  or  Punijhments,  to 
excite  us  to  act  with  the  utmoft  Vigor,  ci- 
ther for  our  own  Advantage,  or  that  of 
E  4  others, 
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S  e  ct.  others,  for  the  future,  and  to  punifh  pad 
II.     Negligence.     The  Moment  of  every  Event 

V/VNJ  is  thereby  increafed  :  as  much  as  the  Senfa- 
tions  of  Sorrow  add  to  our  Mifery,  (o  much 
thofe  of  Joy  add  to  our  Happinefs.  Nay, 
fince  we  have  fome  confiderable  Power  over 
our  Defires,  as  (hall  be  explained  hereafter, 
we  may  probably,  by  good  Conduct,  obtain 
more  frequent  PUafures  of  Joy  upon  our 
Succcfs,  than  Pains  of  Sorrow  upon  Difap- 
pointment. 

jjujiBai-  'Xis  true  indeed,  that  there  are  few  Tem- 
tZ"  ""^pws  to  be  found,  wherein  thefe  Senfations 
of  the  feveral  Patfions  arc  in  fuch  a  Bal- 
lance,  as  in  all  Cafes  to  leave  the  Mind  in  a 
proper  State,  for  confidering  the  Importance 
of  every  AcHon  or  Event.  The  Senfations 
of  Anger  in  fome  Tempers  are  violent  above 
their  proportion ;  thofe  of  Ambition,  Ava- 
rice, defire  of  fenfual  Pleafure,  and  even  of 
natural  Afj'cilion,  in  feveral  Difpofitions, 
pofllfs  the  Mind  too  much,  and  make  it  in- 
capable of  attending  to  any  thing  elfe. 
Scarce  any  one  Temper  is  always  conftant 
and  uniform  in  its  PafTions.  The  beft  State 
of  human  Nature  pofilblc,  might  require  a 
Diverfity  of  Paiiions  and  Inclinations,  for 
the  different  Occupations  nccefTary  for  the 
whole :  But  the  Diforder  fcems  to  be  much 
greater  than  is  requifite  for  this  End.  Cuf- 
tomt  Education,  Habits,  and  Company,  may 

often 
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often  contribute   much    to   this   Diforder,  S  e  ct. 
however   its   Original  may   be   afcribed  to      II. 
fome  more  univerfal  Caufe.     But  it  is  not  L/*VNJ 
fo  great,  but  that  human  Life  is  ftill  a  de- 
finable State,  having  a  fuperiority  of  Good- 
nefs  and  Happinefs.    Nor,  if  we  apply  our- 
felves  to  it,  does  it  hinder  us  from  difcern- 
ing  that  juft  Ballance  and  Oeconomy,  which 
would  conftitutc  the  mod  happy  State  of 
each  Perfon,  and  promote  the  greateft  Good 
in  the  whole. 

Let  Phyficians  or  Anatomifts  explain  the  T>ifc>f.tu 
feveral  Motions  in  the  Fluids  or  Solids  of  the  £&£? 
Body,  which  accompany  any  Paflion ;  or  Pajiom. 
the  Temperaments  of  Body  which  either 
make  Men  prone  to  any  Paflion,  or  are 
brought  upon  us  by  the  long  Continuance, 
or  frequent  Returns  of  it.  It  is  only  to  our 
Purpofe  in  general  to  obferve,  "  that  pro- 
"  bably  certain  Motion  in  the  Body  accom- 
"  pany  every  Paflion  by  a  fixed  Law  of  Na- 
"  ture ;  and  alternately,  that  Temperament 
<c  which  is  apt  to  receive  or  prolong  thefe 
"  Motions  in  the  Body,  does  influence  our 
<(  Pajjions  to  heighten  or  prolong  them." 
Thus  a  certain  Temperament  may  be  brought 
upon  the  Body,  by  its  being  frequently  puc 
into  Motion  by  the  Paflions  of  Anger,  Joy, 
hove,  or  Sorrow  j  and  the  Continuance  of 
this  Temperament  fliall  make  Men  prone  to 
the  feveral  Paflions  for  the  future.    We  find 

our- 
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Sect,  ourfelves  after  a  long  Fit  of  Anger  or  Sor- 
II.     row,  in  an  uneafy  State,  even  when  we  are 

iy"V"\)  not  reflecting  on  the  particular  Occafion  of 
our  Paffion.  During  this  State,  every  trifle 
fhall  be  apt  to  provoke  or  deject  us.  On  the 
contrary,  after  good  Succefs,  after  ftrong 
friendly  Paffion sy  or  a  State  of  Mirth,  fome 
confiderable  Injuries  or  Lojfes,  which  at  o- 
ther  times  would  have  affected  us  very  much, 
(hall  be  overlooked,  or  meekly  received,  or 
at  moft  but  flightly  refented ;  perhaps  be- 
caufe  our  Bodies  are  not  fit  eafily  to  receive 
thcfe  Motions  which  are  conflituted  the  Oc- 
cafion of  the  uneafy  Senfations  of  Anger. 
This  Diver fity  of  Temper  every  one  has  felt, 
who  reflects  on  himfelf  at  different  Times. 
In  fome  Tempers  it  will  appear  like  Mad- 
nefs.  Whether  the  only  Seat  of  thefe  Ha- 
bits, or  the  Occafion  rather  of  thefe  Difpo- 
fitions,  be  in  the  Body  j  or  whether  the  Soul 
itfelf  does  not,  by  frequent  Returns  of  any 
Pafiion,  acquire  fome  greater  Difpofition  to 
receive  and  retain  it  again,  let  thofe  deter- 
mine, who  fufficiently  underftand  the  Na- 
ture of  either  the  one  or  the  other. 


SECT. 
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SECT.     III. 

Particular  Divifions  of  the  Affedtions 
a?id  Pafllons. 

I.  r  1  "*  H  E  Nature  of  any  Language  has  s  E  c  t. 

confiderable  Influence  upon  Men's  \\\% 
Reafonings  on  all  Subjects,  making  them  \y»\f\) 
often  take  all  thofe  Ideas  which  are  denoted 
by  the  fame  Word  to  be  the  fame  $  and  on 
the  other  hand,  to  look  upon  different  Words 
as  denoting  different  Ideas.  We  fhall  find 
that  this  Identity  of  Names  has  occafioned 
much  Confufion  in  Treatifes  of  the  Paflionsj 
while  fome  have  made  larger,  and  fome 
fmaller  Collections  of  Names,  and  have  gi- 
ven the  Explications  of  them  as  an  Account 
of  the  Paflions. 

Cicero,  in  the  Fourth  Book  ofTufculan  The  dm. 
Quejlions,  gives  from  the  Stoicks,  this  gene-d""*.  °£ the 
ral  Divifion  of  the  PaJJiom :  Firft,  into 
Love  and  Hatred,  according  as  the  Object  is 
good  or  evil ;  and  then  fubdivides  each,  ac- 
cording as  the  Object  is  prefent  or  expefled. 
About  Good  we  have  thefe  two,  Libido  £? 
Lcetitia,  Dejire  and  Joy:  About  Evil  we 
have  like  wife  two,  Metus  £?  JEgritudo,  Fear 
and  Sorrow,     To  this  general  Divifion  he 

fubjoins 
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Sect,  fubjoins  many  Subdhijions  of  each  of  thefe 
III.     four  Paflionsj    according  as  in   the  Latin 

iy~ST\)  Tongue  they  had  different  Names  for  the 
feveral  Degrees  of  thefe  PafTions,  or  for  the 
fame  Paflion  employed  upon  different  Ob- 
jects. A  Writer  of  Lexicons  would  proba- 
bly get  the  mod  precife  Meanings  of  the  La- 
////Names  in  that  Book;  nor  would  it  be 
ufelefs  in  confidering  the  Nature  of  them. 

The  Schoolmen,  as  their  Fund  of  Lan- 
guage was  much  fmaller,  have  not  fo  full 
Enumerations  of  them,  going  no  further 
than  their  admired  Arijlotle* 

II.  It  is  flrange  that  the  thoughtful 
Malebranch e  did  not  confider,  that  "  De- 
"  fire  and  Averjion  are  obvioufly  different 
"  from  the  other  Modifications  called  Paf- 
u  fions  ;  that  thefe  two  directly  lead  to 
"  Action,  or  the  Volition  of  Motion,  and 
"  are  wholly  diftinct  from  all  fort  of  Sen- 
"  fation."  Whereas  Joy  and  Sorrow  are 
only  a  fort  of  Senfations ;  and  other  Affe- 
ctions differ  from  Senfations  only,  by  inclu- 
ding Defire  or  Avcrfion,  or  their  correfpon- 
dent  Propenlities:  So  that  Def:re  and  Aver- 
jion are  the  only  pure  Affections  in  the  ftrict- 
eft  ScnCc. 


IFj  indeed,  we  confine  the  Word  Senfa- 
tion    to    the   "    immediate  Perceptions   of 

JliHCh  i<     plea. 


Sen/aticn 
tat  J  J/ft- 
fl'iQK  di- 
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u  Pleafure  and  Pain,  upon  the  very  Prcfcnce  Sect. 

"  or   Operation  of  any  Object  or   Event,     III. 

"  which  are  occafioned  by  fomc  Impreftion  UOOJ 

"  on  our  Bodies ;"  then  we  may  denote  by 

the  Word  sJffeclion,  thofe  Pleafures  or  Pains 

not  thus  excited,  but  "  rcfulting  from  fome 

"  Reflection  upon,  or  Opinion  of  our  Poflef- 

"  fion  of  any  Advantage,  or  from  a  certain 

"  Profpect  of  future  pleafant  Scnfations  on 

"  the  one  hand,  or  from  a  like  Reflection  or 

<{  ProfpeCl  of  evil  or  painful  Senfations  on 

"  the  other,  either  to  ourfelves  or  others."* 

When  more  violent  confufed  Senfations  faflim. 
arifc  with  the  AffeClion%  and  are  attended 
with,  or  prolonged  by  bodily  Motions,  we 
call  the  whole  by  the  Name  of  PaJfiont  es- 
pecially when  accompanied  with  fome  na- 
tural Prope/flties,  to  be  hereafter  explained. 

If  this  Ufe  of  thefe  Words  be  allowed,  Divijtm 
the  Divifion  of  Malebranciie  is  very  na-  ^fche." 
tural.  Good  Objects  excite  Love ;  evil  Ob- 
jects Hatred:  each  of  thefe  is  fubdivided, 
as  the  Object  is  prefent  and  certain,  or  doubt- 
fully cxpee7ed)  or  certainly  removed.  To 
thefe  three  Circumftances  correfpond  three 
Modifications  of  the  original  Affections ; 
viz.  Jo)\  Dejire,  and  Sorroiv.  Good  pre- 
fent, ta\Ccs  joyj'ul  Love:  Good  in  fufpenfe, 


•  Sec  above,  Sc^   2.  Art.  I. 


the 
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Sect,  the  Love  of  Deflre,  or  defirom  Love :  Good 
III.     loft,  forrowful  Love.     Evil  prefent,    raifes 

\S\T\) forrowful  Averfion:  Evil  expected,  defirous 
Averfion  ;  and  Evil  removed,  joyful  Aver- 
fion.  The  joyful  Love,  and  joyful  Hatred, 
will  poffibly  be  found  nearly  the  fame  fore 
of  Senfations,  though  upon  different  Occasi- 
ons ;  the  fame  may  be  faid  of  the  forrowful 
Love,  and  the  forrowful  Averfion :  and  thus 
this  Divifion  will  amount  to  the  fame  with 
that  of  the  Stoicks. 

Dejirt  and     Perh  aps  it  may  be  more  eafy  to  conceive 

Avtrfio*.  ouf  jfjjreflions  anci  pajiom  in  this  manner. 

The  Apprehenfion  of  Good,  either  to  our- 

felves  or  others,  as  attainable,  raifes  Df/ire: 

The  like  Apprehenfion  of  Evil,  or  of  the 

Lofs  of  Good,  raifes  Averfion,  or  Defire  of 

removing  or  preventing  it.     Thefe  two  are 

the  proper  AffeBiom,  diftincl  from  all  Sen- 

fation:    We  may  call  both  Deflres   if  we 

joy  and    pleafe.     The  Reflection  upon  the  Prefcnce 

Sono-A.     or  certain  Futurity  of  any  Good,  raifes  the 

Senfation  of  Joy,   which  is  diftinct   from 

thofe  immediate  Senfations  which  arife  from 

the  Object  itfelf.*     A  like  Senfation  is  rai- 

fed,  when  we  reflect  upon  the  Removal  or 

Prevention  of  Evil  which  once  threatned 

ourfclves  or  others.     The  Reflection  upon 

the  Prefence  of  Evil,  or  the  certain  Profpect 

See  Scfl.  2.  Art.  i . 

Of 
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of  it,  or  of  the  Lofs  of  Good,  is  the  Occa-  Sect. 
fion  of  the  Scnfation  of  Sorrow,  diftindt  from     III. 
thofe  immediate  Senfations  arifing  from  the  Lf~>T\) 
Objects  or  Events  themfelves. 

These  Affections,  viz.  Dejire,  Aver/ion,  Affcaiont 
Joy  and  Sorrow,    we   may,    after  Male-  mnV  h'Ji' 
branche,  call  fpiritual  or  pure  Ajjeatonsyjrre„  JPaf. 
becaufe  the  pureft  Spirit,  were  it  fubject  to/'«- 
any  Evil,  might  be  capable  of  them.     But 
belide  thefe  Affections,  which  feem  to  arife 
neceffarily  from  a  rational  Apprehenfion  of 
Good  or  Evil,  there  are  in  our  Nature  vio- 
lent confufed  Senfations,  connected  with  bo- 
dily Motions,  from  which  our  Affections  are 
denominated  Paffions. 

We  may  further  obferve  fomething  in  Mtsiant 
our  Nature,  determining  us  very  frequently  attended 
to  Adion,  diftinct  both  from  Senfaiion  andjgjjj"*" 
Dejirc,  if  by  DcGre  we  mean  a  diftinct  In-  hopenft- 
clination  to  fomething  apprehended  as  Good  uu- 
cither  publick  or  private,  or  as  the  Means 
of  avoiding  Evil:  viz.  z  certain  Propenfi- 
ty  of  Injlintt  to  Objects  and  Actions,  with- 
out any  Conception  of  them  as  Good,  or 
as  the  Means  of  preventing  Evil.     Thefe 
Objects  or  Actions  are  generally,   tho'  not 
always,  in  effect  the  Means  of  fome  Good  > 
but  we  are  determined  to  them  even  with- 
out this  Conception  of  them.    Thus,  as  wc 

obferved 
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Sect,  obfervcd  above,  *  the  Propenfity  to  Fame 
III.     may  continue  after  one  has  loft  all  notion 

KS~sTsl  of  Goody  either  publick  or  private,  which 
could  be  the  Object  of  a  diftincl  Defire.  Our 
particular  ylff'eclions  have  generally  fome  of 
thefe  Propenfities  accompanying  them ;  but 
thefe  Propenfities  are  fometimes  without  the 
Affections  or  diftinct  Defires,  and  have  a 
ftronger  Influence  upon  the  Generality  of 
Men,  than  the  Affections  could  have  alone. 
Thus  in  Anger,  befide  the  Intention  of  re- 
moving the  uneafy  Senfation  from  the  In- 
jury received  ;  befide  the  Defire  of  obtaining 
a  Reparation  of  it,  and  Security  for  the  fu- 
ture, which  are  fome  fort  of  Goods  intend- 
ed by  Men  when  they  are  calm,  as  well  as 
during  the  Paffion,  there  is  in  the  paffionate 
Perfon  a  Propenfity  to  occafion  Mifery  to 
the  Offender,  a  Determination  to  Violence, 
even  where  there  is  no  Intention  of  any 
Good  to  be  obtained,  or  Evil  avoided  by 
this  Violence.  And  it  is  principally  this 
Propenfity  which  we  denote  by  the  Name 

Ai^cr  Anger,  tho'  other  Degrees  may  often  ac- 
company it. 

So  alfo  our  Prefence  with  the  diftrefled  is 
generally  neceffary  to  their  relief  -t  and  yet 
when  we  have  no  Hopes  nor  Intention  of 
relieving  them,  we  fhall  find  a  Propenfity  to 

•  Sc£i.  1.  near  the  End. 

run 
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tun  to  fuch  Spectacles  of  Pity.     Thus  alfo,  Sect. 
befide  the  calm  Dcfire  of  the  Happinefs  of     HI. 
a  Perfon  beloved,  we  have  a  ftrong  Propen-  V/VNJ 
fity  to  their  Company,  to  the  very  Sight  of 
them,  without  any  Confideration  of  it  as  a 
Happinefs  either  to  ourfclves  or  to  the  Per- 
fon beloved.     The  fudden  Appearance   of 
great  Danger,  determines  us  to  fhriek  out 
or  fly,  before  we  can  have  any  diftinct  Dc- 
fires,  or  any  Confideration  that  a  Shriek  or 
Flight  are  proper  Means  of  Relief.     Thefc 
Propenfities,  along  with  the  Scnfations  above- 
mentioned,    when  they  occur  without  ra- 
tional Defire,  wc  may  call  Pajfiom,  and  when 
they  happen  along  with  Dcfircs,  denominate 
them  pojfionale.    This  part  of  our  Confuta- 
tion is  as  intelligible  as  many  others  univer- 
fally  obferved  and  acknowledged ;  fuch  as 
thefe,  that  Danger  of  falling  makes  us  ftretch 
out  our  Arms ;  noife  makes  us  wink ;  that 
a  Child  is  determined  to  fuck;  many  other 
Animals  to  rife  up  and  walk;  fome  to  run 
into  Water,  before  they  can  have  any  No- 
tion of  Good  to  be  obtained,  or  Evil  avoid- 
ed by  thefe  means. 

It  may  perhaps  be  convenient  to  confine  Loveanti 
Love  and  Hatred  to  our  Sentiments  toward 
Moral  Agents;  Love  denoting  "  Drfire  of 
«'  the  Happinefs  of  another,  generally  at- 
ic  tended  with  fome  Approbation  of  him  as 
"  innocent  at  lead,  or  being  of  a  mixed 
F  Cha- 
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Sect."  Character,  where  Good  is  generally  pre- 
III.  "  valcnt:"  And  Hatred  "  denoting  Difap- 
^S~V^J  <(  probation  by  our  Se??fet  with  the  Abfencc 
<{  of  Defire  of  their  Happinefs."  Benevo- 
lence may  denote  only  "  the  Defire  of  ano- 
"  ther's  Happinefs  j"  and  Malicet  "  theDe- 
"  fire  of  their  Mifery,"  abftractly  from  any 
Approbation  or  Condemnation  by  our  Mo- 
ral  Senfe.  This  fort  of  Malice  is  never 
found  in  our  Nature,  when  we  are  not  tranf- 
Envy-  ported  with  Paffion.  The  Propenfities  of 
Anger  and  Envy  have  fome  Refemblance  of 
it;  yet  Envy  is  not  an  ultimate  Defire  of 
another's  Mifery,  but  only  a  fubordinate  De- 
fire of  it,  as  the  Means  of  advancing  our- 
felves,  or  fome  Perfon  more  beloved  than 
the  Perfon  envied. 

Fear.  Fear,  as  far  as  it  is  an  Affeclion,  and  not 

an  undefigning  Propenfity,  is  "  a  Mixture 
"  of  Sorrow  and  Averjion,  when  we  appre- 
11  hend  the  Probability  of  Evil,  or  the  Lofs 
"  of  Good  befalling  ourfelvcs,  or  thofe  we 
"  love :"  There  is  more  or  lels  of  Sorrow, 
according   to  the  apprehended  Degrees  of 

ihpt.  Probability.  Hope,  if  it  be  any  way  an 
Affection,  and  not  an  Opinion,  is  "  a  Mix- 
"  ture  of  Defire  and  Joy,  upon  the  proba- 
"  bility  of  obtaining  Good,  and  avoiding 
"  Evil."  Both  thefe  Paffions  may  have  fome 
Propenfities  and  Senfations  attending  them, 
diftinct  from  thofe  of  the  other  Affections. 

The 
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The  confufed  Ufe  of  the  Names,  Love,  Sect. 
Hatred,   Joy,   Sorrow,  Delight,  has  made     III. 
fome  of  the  moft  important  Diftinctions  of  C/VNJ 
our  Affections  and  Paffions,  to  be  overlook-  %jf$d 
ed.    No  Modifications  of  Mind  can  be  more  Noma, 
different  from  each  other,   than  a  private 
Dejire,  and  a  publick ;  yet  both  are  called 
hove.     The  Love  of  Money,   for  Inftance, 
the  Love  of  a  generous  Character,    or  a 
Friend :  The  Love  of  a  fine  Seat,  and  the 
Love  of  a  Child.    In  like  manner,  what  can 
be  more  different  than  the  Sorrow  for  a  Lofs 
befallen  ourfelves,  and  Sorrow  for  the  Death 
of  a  Friend?  Of  this  Men  muff,  convince 
themfelves  by  Reflection. 

There  is  alfo  a  confiderable  Difference 
even  among  the  Jelfi/h  PaJJions,  which  bear 
the  fame  general  Name,  according  to  the 
different  Senfes  which  conftitute  the  Objects 
good  or  evil.  Thus  the  Defire  of  Honour^ 
and  the  Defire  of  Wealth,  are  certainly  very 
different  forts  of  Affections,  and  accompa- 
nied with  different  Senfations :  The  Sorrow 
in  like  manner  for  our  Lofs  by  a  Shipwreck^ 
and  our  Sorrow  for  having  done  a  bafe 
Action,  or  Rcmorfe :  Sorrow  for  our  being 
fubject  to  the  Gout  or  Stone,  and  Sorrow 
for  our  being  dejpifed  and  condemned,  or 
Shame :  Sorrow  for  the  Damage  done  by  a 
Fire,  and  that  Sorrow  which  arifes  upon  an 
F  2  appre- 
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Sect,  apprehended  Injury  from  a  Partner,  or  any 
III.     other  of  our  Fellows,  which  we  call  Anger, 

U^V^O  Where  we  get  fome  fpecial  diftinct  Names, 
we  more  eafily  acknowledge  a  Difference,  as 
it  may  appear  in  Shame  and  Anger ;  but  had 
we  other  Names,  appropriated  in  the  fame 
manner,  we  mould  imagine,  with  good 
ground,  as  many  diftinct  Pafjions.  The  like 
Confufion  is  obfervable  about  our  Senfes.* 

Falfe  Re-       To  fay  that  the  Senfation  accompanying 

prefenta-      ^  fo         Qf   j         jg  pjeafant     an(J  tfJaf  aCCOm. 

tions  oj  our  >  /•■n 

Nature  panying  Sorrow  uneafy,  will  not  argue  that 
reaijud.  there  is  no  farther  Diverfity.  Pains  have 
many  differences  among  themfclves,  and  fo 
have  Pleafures,  according  to  the  different 
Senfes  by  which  they  are  perceived.  To  enu- 
merate all  thefe  Dherjities,  would  be  diffi- 
cult and  tedious.  But  fome  Men  have  piqued 
themfclves  fo  much  upon  reprefenting  •'  all 
"  our  Affections  asjeljjfi',  as  if  each  Perfon 
"  were  in  his  whole  Frame  only  a  feperate 
"  Syflem  from  his  Fellows,  fo  that  there  was 
"  nothing  in  his  Conftitution  leading  him 
•'  to  a  public!:  Intereft,  further  than  he  ap- 
"  prehended  it  fubfervient  to  his  own  pri- 
"  vatc  Intereft;  and  this  Intereft  made  no- 
"  thing  elfe,  than  the  gratifying  our  cxtcr- 
"  nal  Senfes  and  Imagination,  or  obtaining 
"  the  Means  of  it:"  that  thereby  the  Wif- 

•  Treat.  I-  Sett,  i.  Art.  la 

dom 
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dom  and  Goodnefs  of  the  Author  of  our  Sect. 
Nature  is  traduced,  as  if  he  had  given  us     III. 
the  ftrongeft  Difpofitiom  toward  what  he  had  l/"V*VJ 
in  his  Laws  prohibited  ;  and  directed  us,  by 
the  Frame  of  our  Nature,  to  the  meaneft 
and  mod  contemptible  Purfuits;  as  if  what 
all  good  Men  have  reprefented  as  the  Excel- 
lence  of  our  Nature,  were  a  Force  or  Con- 
Jlra'mt  put  upon  it  by  Art  or  Authority.     It 
may  be  ufeful  to  confidcr  our  Affections  and 
Paflions  more  particularly,  as  <{  they  are  ex- 
"  cited  by  fomething  in  our  Frame  different 
"  from  &elf-Lovey   and  tend  to  fomething 
"  elfe  than  the  private  Pleafures  of  the  ex- 
lt  tcrnal  Scnfes  or  Imagination."     This  we 
may  do  under  the  following  Heads,  by  (hew- 
ing,     1.  How  our  Paflions  arife  from  the 
Moral  Senfe,  and  Senfe  of  Honour.     2.  How 
our  Paflions  tend  toward  the  State  of  others^ 
abftractly  from  any  Confideration  of  their 
Moral  Qualities.     3.  How  the  publick  Paf- 
fions are  diverfified  by  the  Moral  Qualities  of 
the  Agents,  when  they  appear  to  our  Moral 
Senfe  as  virtuous  or  vicious.     4.  How  the 
publick  Paflions  are  diverfified  by  the  Rela- 
tions of  fcveral  Agents  to  each  other,  when 
we  confider  at  once  their  State  as  to  Happi- 
nefs  or  Mifery,  and  their  part  as  well  as  pre- 
fent  Actions  towards  each  other.     5.  How 
all  thefe  Paflions  may  be  complicated  with 
the  felfijh.     Under  each  of  thefe  Heads  we 
may  find  the  fix  Paflions  of  Malebranchet  or 
F  3  the 
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Sect,  the  four  of  Zeno ;  with  many  other  Combi- 
III.     nations  of  them. 

x.Pajjiont      III.    i.    The    Paflions  about  our  own 
tZlfZ  Anions  occafioned  by  the  Moral  Senfe.  When 
tiom.        we  form  the  Idea  of  a  morally  good  Action, 
or  fee  it  reprefented  in  the  Drama,  or  read 
it  in  Epicks  or  Romance,  we  feel  a  Defire 
Sfoft^Mtarifing  of  doing  the  like.     This  leads  mod 
fJcafl'l™  Tempers  into  an  imagined  Series  of  Adven- 
building.    tures,  in  which  they  arc  ftill  acYing  the  ge- 
nerous and  virtuous  Part,  like  to  the  Idea 
^HifJp  they  have  received.     If  we  have  executed 
"reLtkn.  any  good  Defign,  we  feel  inward  Triumph 
oj  Joy :  If  we  are  difappointed  through  our 
own  Negligence,  or  have  been  diverted  from 
it  by  (omcjelfifi  View,  wc  fliall  feel  a  Sor- 
Rmorft.    row  called  Remorfe. 

When  the  Idea  is  in  like  manner  formed 
of  any  morally  evil  Aft  ion,  which  we  might 
poiTibly  accomplish,  if  we  reflect  upon  the 
Cruelty  or  pernicious  Tendency  of  it,  there 
Rtiufsavcc.  arifes  Reluctance,  or  Averfion :  If  we  have 
committed  fuch  a  Crime,  upon  like  Refle- 
ction we  feel  the  Sorrow  called  Remorfe:  If 
we  have  refilled  the  Temptation,  we  feel  a 
fecret  Joy  and  Self-Approbation,  for  which 
there  is  no  fpecial  Name. 

We  might  enumerate  fix  other  Paflions 
from  the  Senfe  of  Honour,  according  as  we 

appre- 
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apprehend  our  Anions,   or  any  other  Cir-  Sect. 
fiances,    fhali   affect    the    Opinions    which     III. 
others   form    concerning    us.     When    any  t/V>J 
Action  or  Circumftance  occurs,  from  which 
we  imagine  Honour  would  arife,   we  feel 
Defire ;  when  we  attain  it,  Joy ;  when  we 
are  difappointed,    Sorrow.     When  we  firft 
apprehend  any  Action  or  Circumftance  as 
di/honourable,    we  feel  Aver/ion  arifing  ;  if 
we  apprehend  ourfelves  involved  in  it,  or  in 
danger  of  being  tempted  to  it,    we  feel  a 
Paflion    we    may   call   Modejly  or   Shame  ;  Modi fly. 
when  we  efcape  or  refift  fuch  Temptations,  Shame- 
or  avoid  what  is  dishonourable,  we  feel  a 
Joy%  for  which  there  is  no  fpecial  Name. 

We  give  the  Name  Ambition  to  a  violent  Ambition. 
Defire  of  Honour,  but  generally  in  a  bad 
Senfe,  when  it  would  lead  the  Agent  into 
immoral  Means  to  gratify  it.  The  fame 
Word  often  denotes  the  Defire  of  Power, 
Pride  denotes  fometimes  the  fame  Defircs  pride. 
of  Honour  and  Power,  with  Averfion  to 
their  contraries;  fometimes  Pride  denotes 
Joy  upon  any  apprehended  Right  or  Claim 
to  Honour ;  generally  it  is  taken  in  a  bad 
Senfe,  when  one  claims  that  to  which  he 
has  no  Right. 

Men  may  feel  the  Paflion  of  Shame  for  Sham  for 
the  diflionourable  Actions  of  others,  when otbtru 
any  part  of  the  Difhonour  falls  upon  them- 
F  4  felvesi 
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Sec  T.fehes  ;  as  when  the  Perfon  difhonoured  is 
III.     one  of  their  Club,    or  Party,    or  Family. 

LTV^J  The  general  Relation  of  human  Nature  may 
produce  fome  uneafinefs  upon  the  Dishonour 
of  another,  tho'  this  is  more  owing  to  our 
publick  Senfe. 

2.  Publuk      IV.  2.  The  fecond  Clafs  are  the  publick 
Fffm',    PaJJiom  about  the  State  of  others,  as  toHap- 
h  pinefs  or  Mifery,  abftractly  from  their  Mo- 
ra/ Qualities.     Thefe  Affections  or  Paffions 
extend  to  all  perceptive  Natures,  when  there 
is  no  real  or  imagined  Oppofition  of  Inte- 
Gad-ivM.  reft.     We  naturally  defire  the  Happinefs  of 
Comtaf-     others  while  it  is  in  fufpenfe;  rejoice  in  it 
Jisn.         when  obtained,  zn&forrow  for  it  when  loft. 
p,ty'        We  have  Averfion  to  any  impending  Mife- 
ry ;  we  are  forrowful  when  it  befals  any  Per- 
fon, and  rejoice  when  it  is  removed.     This 
Averfion  and  Sorrow  we  often  call  Pity  or 
Congratu-  Companion  j  the  Joy  we  may  call  Congra- 
lation.       tulation. 

Since  our  Moral  Senfe  reprefents  Virtue 
as  the  greateft  Happinefs  to  the  Perfon  pof- 
PiTed  of  it,  our  publick  Affections  will  na- 
turally make  us  de.lre  the  Virtue  of  others. 
When  the  Opportunity  of  a  great  Action  oc- 
curs to  any  Perfon  againft  whom  we  are  no 
way  prejudiced,  we  wifo  he  would  attempt 
it,  and  defire  his  good  Succefs.  If  he  fuc- 
ceeds,  we  feel  Joy,    if  he  is  difappointed, 

or 
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or  quits  the  Attempt,  we  feel  Sorrow.    Up-  Sect, 
on  like  Opportunity  of,  or  Temptation  to     III. 
a  bafe   Action,    we  have   Averfion  to  the  i/YNJ 
Event:    If  he  refifts  the  Temptation,   we 
feel  Joy ;  if  he  yields  to  it,  Sorrow.     Our 
Affections  toward  the  Per/on  arife  jointly 
with  our  Paffions  about  this  Event,  accord- 
ing as  he  acquits  himfelf  virtuoufly  or  bafely. 

V.  3.  The  Paffions  of  the  third  Clafs  3.  Publuk 
are  our  publick  AffeBiens,  jointly  with  mo-  Pafon* 

._,       *       .  fP  .       TT.     J  \T.  -,      •with  mo- 

ral Perceptions  of  the  Virtue  or  Vice  of  the  ralPerct^ 

Agents.  When  Good  appears  attainable  by  "'<""• 
a  Perfon  of  Moral  Dignity,  our  Defire  of 
his  Happinefs,  founded  upon  EJlecm  or  Ap- 
probation, is  much  ftronger  than  that  fup- 
pofed  in  the  former  Clafs.  The  Misfortune 
of  fuch  a  Perfon  raifes  ftronger  Sorrow,  Pi- 
ty,  or  Regret,  and  Difatisfatlion  with  the  **«*• 
Adminiftration  of  the  World,  upon  a  light 
View  of  it,  with  a  Sufpicion  of  the  real 
Advantage  of  Virtue.  The  Succefs  of  fuch 
a  Character  raifes  all  the  contrary  Affections 
of  Joy  and  Satisfaction  with  Providence, 
and  Security  in  Virtue.  When  Evil  threatens 
fuch  a  Character,  we  have  ftrong  Averfion 
to  it,  with  Love  toward  the  Perfon :  His 
efcaping  the  Evil  raifes  Joy,  Confidence  in 
Providence,  with  Security  in  Virtue.  If  the 
Evil  befals  him,  we  feel  the  contrary  Paf- 
fions, Sorrow,  Diffatisfaftion  with  Provi- 
dence, 
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Sect. dence,    and  Sufpicion  of   the  Reality   of 
III.    Virtue. 

tnro 

Whkb  of  Hence  we  fee  how  unfit  fuch  Reprefen- 
fhTlU'rt'  tations  are  m  tragedy,  as  make  the  perfe&ly 
ma.  Virtuous  miferable  in  the  higheft  degree. 
They  can  only  lead  the  Spectators  into  Di- 
jlruft  of  Providence,  Diffidence  in  Virtue; 
and  into  fuch  Sentiments,  as  fome  Authors, 
who  probably  miflake  his  meaning,  tell  us 
Brutus  exprefled  at  his  Death,  "  That  the 
"  Virtue  he  had  purfued  as  a  folid  Good, 
cc  proved  but  an  empty  Name."  But  we 
muft,  here  remember,  that,  notwithstanding 
all  the  frightful  Ideas  we  have  inculcated 
upon  us  of  the  King  of  'Terrors,  yet  an  ho- 
nourable Death  is  far  from  appearing  to  a 
generous  Mind,  as  the  greateft  of  Evils. 
The  Ruin  of  a  Free  State,  the  Slavery  of  a 
generous  Spirit,  a  Life  upon  Jhameful  ierms, 
ilill  appear  vaftly  greater  Evils ;  befide  ma- 
ny other  exquifite  Dijlrejfes  of  a  more  pri- 
vate nature,  in  comparifon  of  which,  an  ho- 
nourable Death  befalling  a  favourite  Chara- 
cter, is  looked  upon  as  a  Deliverance, 

Tofiiontto-  Under  this  Clafs  are  alfo  included  the 
Taft^r  PanTi°ns  employed  about  the  Fortunes  of 
Jgtnt!.  Characters,  apprehended  as  morally  Evil. 
Such  Characters  raife  Dijlike  in  any  Obfer- 
rtjitlwui-  ver>  wr*°  has  a  moral  Senfe  :  But  Malice,  or 
timateMa-  the  ultimate  Defire  of  their  Mifery,  does 

lut  inMen.  n0^ 
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not  neceflarily  arifc  toward  them.  Perhaps  Sect. 
our  Nature  is  not  capable  of  defiring  the  III. 
Mifery  of  any  Being  calmly,  farther  than  it  t^VNJ 
may  be  neceffary  to  the  Safety  of  the  inno- 
cent :  We  may  find,  perhaps,  that  there  is 
no  Quality  in  any  Object  which  would  ex- 
cite in  us  pure  dijinterejled  Malice,  or  calm 
Defire  of  Mifery  for  its  own  fake.  *  When 
we  apprehend  any  Perfon  as  injurious  to 
ourfelves,  or  to  any  innocent  Perfon,  efpe- 
cially  to  a  Perfon  beloved,  the  Paflion  of 
Anger  arifes  toward  the  Agent.  By  Anger  Anyr. 
is  generally  meant  "  a  Propenfity  to  occa- 
"  fion  Evil  to  another,  arifing  upon  appre- 
"  henfion  of  an  Injury  done  by  him:"  This 
violent  Propenfity  is  attended  generally, 
when  the  Injury  is  not  very  fudden,  with 
Sorrow  for  the  Injury  fuflained,  or  threat- 
ned,  and  Defire  of  repelling  it,  and  making 
the  Author  of  it  repent  of  his  Attempt,  or 
repair  the  Damage. 

This  Paflion  is  attended  with  the  moil/»£/<A. 
violent  uneafy  Senfations,  and  produces  as 
great  Changes  in  our  Bodies  as  any  whatfo- 
ever.  We  are  precipitantly  led  by  it,  to  ap- 
prehend the  injurious  as  direcJ/y  malicious^ 
defigning  the  Mifery  of  others  without  far- 
ther Intention.  While  the  Heat  of  this  Paf- 
fion  continues,  we  naturally  purfue  the  Mi- 

*  Sec  Sea.  5.  Art,  5.  of  this  Tmtifc. 

Cery 
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Sect,  fery  of  the  injurious,  until  they  relent,  and 
III.     convince  us  of  their  better  Intentions,  by 

IXVM  exprefling  their  Senfe  of  the  Injury,  and  of- 
fering Reparation  of  Damage,  with  Securi- 
ty againft  future  Offences. 

Now  as  it  is  plainly  neceffary,  in  a  Sy- 
ftem  of  Agents  capable  of  injuring  each 
other,  that  every  one  mould  be  made  for  mi- 
dable  to  an  Invader,  by  fuch  a  violent  Paf- 
fion,  till  the  Invader  (hews  his  Reformation 
of  Temper,  as  above,  and  no  longer  ;  fo  we 
find  it  is  thus  ordered  in  our  Conftitution. 
Upon  thefe  Evidences  of  Reformation  in  the 
Invader,  our  PafTion  naturally  abates  j  or  if 
in  any  perverfe  Temper  it  does  not,  the 
Senfe  of  Mankind  turns  againft  him,  and  he 
is  looked  upon  as  cruel  and  inhumane. 

In  confidering  more  fully  the  Paflions 
about  the  Fortunes  of  evil  Characters,  di- 
ftinct  from  Anger,  which  arifes  upon  a  frefh 
Injury,  we  may  firft  confider  the  evil  Agents, 
fuch  as  a  fudden  View  fometimes  reprefents 
them,  dircclly  evil  and  malicious ;  and  then 
make  proper  Abatements,  for  what  the  worft 
of  Men  come  fhort  of  this  compleatly  evil 
Temper.  As  Mathematicians  fuppofe  per- 
fect Hardnefs  in  fomc  Bodies,  and  Elajli- 
city  in  others,  and  then  make  Allowances 
for  the  imperfect  Degrees  in  natural  Bodies. 

The 
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The  ProfpecT:  of  Good  to  a  Perfon  ap-SECT. 
prehended  as  entirely  malicious,  raifes  Aver-     III. 
fion  in  the  Obferver,  or  Defire  of  his  Difap-o^VNj 
pointment ;  at  leaft,  when  his  Succefs  would  7°y°fHG- 
confirm  him  in  any  evil  Intention.    His  Dis- 
appointment raifes  Joy  in  the  Event,  with 
Trujl  in  Providence,  and  Security  in  Virtue. 
His  Succefs  raifes  the  contrary  Paflions  of  Sorrow  ef 
Sorrow,  Dijlrujl,  and  Sufpicion.    The  Pro-  Hatrei' 
fpecl  of  Evil,  befalling  an  evil  Character,  at 
firft,  perhaps,  feems  grateful  to  the  Obfer- 
ver, if  he  has  conceived  the  Paffion  of  An- 
ger ;  but  to  a  fedate  Temper,  no  Mifery  is 
farther  the  Occafion  of  Joy,  than  as  it  is 
neceflary  to  feme  prepollent  Happinefs  in 
the  whole.     The  efcaping  of  Evil  impend- 
ing over  fuch  a  Character,  by  which  he  is 
confirmed  in  Vice,  is  the  Occafion  of  Sor- 
row, and  Dijlrujl  of  Providence  and  Virtue ; 
and  the  Evil  befalling  him  raifes  Joy,  and 
Satisfaction  with  Providence,  and  Security 
in  Virtue.     We  fee  therefore,  that  the  Suc- 
cefs of  evil  Characters,  by  obtaining  Good, 
or  avoiding  Evil,  is  an  unfit  Reprcfentation 
in  'Tragedy. 

Let  one  reflect  on  this  Clafs  of  Pafllons, 
as  they  arife  upon  Occafions  which  do  not 
affect  himfelf,  and  he  will  fee  how  little  of 
Self-Love  there  is  in  them;  and  yet  they 
are  frequently  as  violent  as  any  Pafiions 

what- 
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Sect,  whatfoever.  We  Teem  confcious  of  fome 
III.     Dignity  in  thefe  Paflions  above  the  felfifh 

\*rv\J  ones,  and  therefore  never  conceal  them,  nor 
are  we  afhamed  of  them.  Thefe  complied- 
ted  Pajfions  the  Philofophers  have  confufed- 
ly  mentioned,  under  fome  general  Names, 
along  with  the  fimple  felfifh  Paflions.  The 
Poets  and  Criticks  have  fuflkiently  mown, 
that  they  felt  thefe  Differences,  however  it 
did  not  concern  them  to  explain  them.  We 
may  find  Inftances  of  them  in  all  Drama- 
tick  Performances,  both  Antient  and  Mo- 
dern. 

Pajpm*-      The  Abatements  to  be  made  for  what 

fe£w"Y' human  Nature  comes  (hort  of  the  higheft 

un.aC     Degrees  either  of  Virtue  or  Vice,  may  be 

thus  conceived:    When  the  Good  in  any 

mixed  Char  abler  furpafles  the  Evil,  the  Paf- 

fions  arife  as  toward  the  Good;  where  the 

Evil  furpafles  the  Good,  the  Paflions  arife 

as  toward  the  Evil,  only  in  both  Cafes  with 

lefs  Violence.     And  further,  the  Paflions  in 

both  Cafes  are  either  flopped,  or  turned  the 

contrary  way,   by  want  of  due  Proportion 

between  the  State  and  Character.    Thus  an 

imperfect  good  Character,  in  purfuit  of  a 

Good  too  great  for  his  Virtue,  or  to  the  ex- 

clufion  of  more  worthy  Characters,  inflead 

of  railing  Defire  of  his  Succefs,  raifes  Aver* 

Emy,Sor~Jion',  his  Succefs  raifes  Envy,  or  a  Species 

W'Jy-Qf  Sorrow,  and  his  Difappointment,  Joy. 

An 
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An  imperfectly  evil  Chara&er,  threatned  by  S  b  c  t. 
an  Evil  greater  than  is  neceflary  to  make     III, 
him  relent  and  reform,  or  by  a  great  Cala-  C^VNJ 
mity,  which  has  no  direct  tendency  to  re- 
form him,  inftead  of  raifing  Dejire  toward 
the  Event,  raifes  Averjion ;  his  efcaping  it 
raifes  Joy,  and  his  falling  under  it  raifes  Pi-  Fty- 
*y>  a  Species  of  Sorrow. 

There  is  another  Circumftance  which  ™ehtJ} 
exceedingly  varies  our  Paflions  of  this  Clafs,  &££ 
when  the  Agents  themfelves,  by  their  own 
Conduct,  procure  their  Mifery.  When  art 
imperfect  good  Character,  by  an  evil  Action, 
procures  the  higheft  Mifery  to  himfelf ;  this 
raifes  thefe  complicated  Paflions,  Pity  to- 
ward the  Sufferer,  Sorrow  for  the  State, 
Abhorrence  of  Vice,  Awe  and  Admiration 
of  Providence,  as  keeping  ftrict  Meafures  of 
Sanctity  and  Juftice.  Thefe  Paflions  we 
may  all  feel,  in  reading  the  Oedipus  of  So- 
phocles, when  we  fee  the  Diftrefs  of  that 
Prince,  occafioned  by  his  fuperftitious  Curi- 
ofity  about  his  future  Fortunes ;  his  ram  Vi- 
olence of  Temper,  in  Duelling  without 
Provocation,  and  in  pronouncing  Execra- 
tions on  Perfons  unknown.  Wc  feel  the 
like  Paflions  from  the  Fortunes  of  Creon  in 
the  Antigone  \  or  from  the  Fates  of  Pyr- 
rhus  and  Orejies,  in  the  Andromache  of  Ra- 
cine, or  our  Diftrejfed  Mother,  We  hear- 
tily 
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Sect,  tily  pity  thefe  Characters,  but  without  re- 
III.     pining  at  Providence;  their  Mifery  is  the 

L/V>J  Fruit  of  their  own  Actions.  It  is  with  the 
jufteft  Reafon,  that  Arijlotle  *  prefers  fuch 
Plots  to  all  others  for  tragedy,  fince  thefe 
Characters  come  neareft  to  thofe  of  the 
Spectators,  and  confequently  will  have  the 
ftrongeft  Influence  on  them.  We  are  gene- 
rally confcious  of  fome  good  Difpolitions, 
mixed  with  many  Weaknefles :  few  imagine 
themfelves  capable  of  attaining  the  height  of 
perfectly  good  Characters,  or  arriving  to 
their  high  Degrees  of  Felicity ;  and  fewer 
imagine  themfelves  capable  of  finking  into 
the  Bafenefs  of  perfectly  evil  Tempers,  and 
therefore  few  dread  the  Calamities  which 
befal  them. 

H<™  theft     There     is    one    farther    Circumftance 

arf  t*Wwhlch  ftrenSthens  th5s  Clafs  of  Paflions  cx" 
Xigh  and  ceedingly,  that  is,  the  greatnefs  of  the  Change 
tomplua-  0f  Fortune  in  the  Perfon,  or  the  Surprize 
with  which  it  comes.  As  this  gives  the 
Perfon  a  more  acute  Perception  either  of 
Happinefs  or  Mifery,  fo  it  flrengthens  our 
PaJ/ions,  arifing  from  Obfervation  of  his 
State.  Of  this  the  Poets  are  very  fenfible, 
who  fo  often  reprefcnt  to  us  the  former 
Profperity  of  the  Perfon,  for  whom  they 

•  jtrifiotk  Pot  tic.  Chap.  13. 

would 
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would  move   our  pity  ;   his  Projects,    his  S  e  c  T« 
Hopes,  his  half-executed  Defigns.     One  left     III. 
his  Palace  unfniJJjed,  another  his  betrothed  L/VNI 
MiJlrefSy  or  young  Wife-,  one  promifed  him- 
felf  Glory,  and  a  fortunate  old  Age ;  another 
was    heaping  up    Wealth,    boafted  of   his 
Knowledge,  was  honoured  for  h\$  fine  Ar- 
mour, his  Activity,  his  Augury% 

• — ouJe  ii  o<  T&y'  €7rypy.i<n  \vypv  oAefy>ov.  Homer* 

,SW  /?0tf  Augur io  potuit  depellere  pejlem ; 
Sft/  «o«  Dardania  medic ari  cufpidis  iclum 
Jnvaluit.  ■  Virg. 

The  Joy  is  in  like  manner  increafed  up- 
on the  Misfortunes  of  evil  Characters,  by 
reprefenting  their  former  Profperity,  Pride 
and  Infolence. 

This  Sorrow  or  Joy  is  ftrangely  diverfi- 
fied  or  complicated,  when  the  Sufferers  are 
multiplied,  by  reprefenting  the  Perfons  at- 
tached to  the  principal  Sufferer,  and  fetting 
before  us  their  Affeclions,  Friend/J:ips,  ten- 
der Solicitudes,  care  in  Education,  fuccour 
in  former  Dijlrejfes  ;  this  every  one  will 
find  in  reading  the  Stories  of  Pallas,  Ca- 
milla, Nifus,  and  Euryalus;  or  in  general, 
any  Battle  of  Homer  or  Virgil.  What  there 
G  19 
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S  e  c  T.  is  in  Self- Love  to  account  for  thefe  Effects, 
III.     let  all  Mankind  judge. 

ApajhJ!ck  .  VL  The  Pamons  of  the  fourth  Clafs  a- 
w  /?</*-  rife  from  the  fame  ;/;or^/  £<>/?/£  and  publick 
thm  °f  A~  Affeftiom,    upon  obferving   the  Anions  of 
Agents  fome  way  attached  to  each  other,  by 
prior  Ties  of  Nature  or  good  Offices,   or 
difengaged  by  prior  Injuries ;    when  thefe 
Relations  are   known,   the  moral  Qualities 
of  the   Actions  appear  confiderably   diffe- 
rent, and  our  Paflions  are  much  diverfified 
by  them :  there  is  alfo  a  great  Co?nplication 
Contrnf.a  of  different  Paflions,    and  a  fort  of  Con- 
and  Com-  trane    or  affemblage  of  oppofite  Paffions 

plications  J     »  o  rr 

o/Pajjims.  toward  the  feveral  Perfons  concerned.  The 
moft  moving  Peripeties,  and  Remembran- 
ces, in  Epick  and  Dramatick  Poetry,  are 
calculated  to  raife  thefe  complicated  Paf- 
fions ;  and  in  Oratory  we  fludy  to  do  the 
fame. 

Thus  ftrong  Sentiments  of  Gratitude, 
and  vigorous  Returns  of  good  Offices  ob- 
ferved,  raife  in  the  Spectator  the  higheft 
Love  and  Efleem  toward  both  the  Benefac- 
tor\  and  even  the  Per/on  obliged,  with  Secu- 
rity and  Delight  in  Virtue. Ingratitude, 

or  returning  bad  Offices  defigncdly,  raifes 
the  greateft  Deteftation  againft  the  Ungrate- 
ful ;  and  Love  with  Companion  toward  the 

Bene- 
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ftenefa&or,    with  Dejeillon  and  Dijjidcnce  Sect. 

in  a  virtuous  Courfe  of  Life. Forgiving     III. 

of  Injuries,  and  much  more  returning  Good  ^S~\~\J 
for  Evil,  appears  wonderfully  great  and 
beautiful  to  our  moral  Senfe  :  it  raifes  the 
flrongeft  Love  toward  the  Forgiver,  Com- 
panion for  the  Injury  received  j  toward  the 
Injurious,  if  relenting,  fomc  degree  of  Good- 
will, with  Companion  ;  if  not  relenting,  the 

moil  violent   Abhorrence  and   Hatred. 

Mutual  good  Offices  done  defignedly  between 
morally  good  Agents,  raife  "Joy  and  Love  in 
the  Obferver  toward  both,  with  delight  in 

Virtue. Mutual  Injuries  done  by  evil 

Agents  defignedly,  raife  Joy  in  the  Events, 
along  with  Hatred  to  the  Agents,  with  De- 
tejlation  of  Vice. Good  Offices  done  de- 
fignedly by  good  Agents  toward  Evil,  but 
not  fo  as  to  encourage,  or  enable  them  to 
further  Mifchief,  raife  Love  toward  the 
good  Agent ;  Difplicence,  with  fome  Good- 
will toward  the  evil  Agent. Good  Offces 

defignedly  done  mutually  among  evil  A- 
gents,  if  thefe  Offices  do  not  promote  their 
evil  Intentions,  diminifh  our  Diflike  and 
Hatred,  and  introduce  fome  Companion  and 

Benevolence. Good  Offices  from  good  A- 

gents,  to  Benefactors  unknown  to  the  Agent, 
or  to  their  unknown  Friends  or  Pofterity, 
increafe  Love  toward  both  ;  and  raife  great 
Satisfaction  and  Truft  in  Providence,  with 
G   2  Security 
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Sect. Security  in  Virtue,  and  Joy  in  the  Event. 

III.     ■ Undejigned  evil  Retur?is  in  like  Cafe 

L/~VN;  with  the  former,  raife  Sorrow  in  the  Ob- 
ferver  upon  account  of  the  Event,  Pity  to- 
ward both,    with  SuJpicion  of  Providence 

and   Virtue. An   undejigned  Return    of 

Evil  to  an  evil  Agent  from  a  good  one, 
whom  he  had  injured,  raifes  Joy  upon  ac- 
count of  the  Event,  and  Tru/l  in  Provi- 
dence.  Undejigned  evil  Offices  mutually 

dene  to  each  other  by  evil  Agents,  raife  Joy 
in  the  Event,  Abhorrence  of  Vice,  and  Sa- 
tisfaction with  Providence. Undejigned 

good  Offices  done  by  good  Agents  toward  the 
evil,  by  which  they  are  further  excited  or 
impowercd  to  do  evil,  raife  Pity  toward  the 
good  Agent,  Indignation  and  Envy  toward 

the  Evil,  with  Dijlruji  in  Providence. 

Undejigned  good  OJpces  done  by  good  to  evil 
Agents,  by  which  they  are  not  excited  or 
enabled  to  do  further  mifchief,  raife  Envy 
or  Indignation  toward  the  evil  Agent,  if 
the  Benefit  be  great;  if  not,  they  fcarcc 
raife  any  new  Paflion  diflin<ft  from  that  we 
had  before,  of  Love  toward  the  one,  and 
Hatred  or  DiJlike  toward  the  other. 

These  Paflions  might  have  been  diverfi- 
ficd,  according  to  Malcbranche's  Divifion, 
as  the  Object  or  Event  was  prefent,  or  in 
JuJ pence  ^  or  certainly  removed :  And  would 
appear  in  different  Degrees  of  Strength,  ac- 
cording 
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cording  as  the  Pcrfons  concerned  were  moreS  ect. 
nearly  attached  to  the  Obferver,  by  Nature \     III. 
Friendjhip,  or  Acquaintance.  i^"V"nJ 

VII.  The  Paffions  of  the  laft  Clafs,  are  <.  publkk 
thofe  in  which  any  of  the  former  Kinds  are^™' 
complicated  with  filfi/Jj  PaJJions,  when  our^^/^,. 
own  Intereft   is  concerned.     It  is  needlefs 
here  to  repeat  them  over  ag  lin :  Only  this 
may  be  noted  in  general,  that,  as  the  Con- 
junction of  felfifh  Paflions  will  very  much 
increafe  the  Commotion  of  Mind,   fo  the 
Oppofition  of  any  felfijh  Inter efts,    which 
appear  of  great  Importance,  will  often  con- 
quer  the  publick  Dejires  or   Averfions,    or 
thofc  founded  upon  the  Senfe  of  Virtue  or 
Honour  j    and  this  is  the  Cafe   in   vicious 
Actions  done  again  ft  Confcience. 

These  Complications  of  Paffions  are  of- 
ten not  reflected  on  by  the  Perfon  who  is 
acted  by  them,  during  their  Rage :  But  a 
judicious  Obferver  may  find  them  by  Re- 
flection upon  himfelf,  or  by  Obfcrvation 
of  others  j  and  the  Reprefentation  of  them 
never  fails  to  affect  us  in  the  mod  lively 
manner. 

/Efluat  ingem 

I  mo  in  Corde  Pudory  mix  toque  Infania  LuiJu, 
EtFuriisagitatusAmory&confeiaVirtui.\\Tg. 

G  3  In 
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Sect.  In  all  this  tedious  Enumeration,  let  any 
III.     one  confider,    "  How  few  of  our  Paflions 

l/VNJ  <c  can  be  any  way  deduced  from  Self-Love, 
"  or  defire  of  private  Advantage  ?  And 
"  how  improbable  it  is,  that  Perfons  in 
"  the  Heat  of  Action,  have  any  of  thofe 
"  fubtle  Reflections ',  and  felfi/b  Intentions, 
"  which  fome  Philofophers  invent  for 
*l  them  ?  How  great  a  part  of  the  Com- 
"  motions  of  our  Minds  arife  upon  the 
"  moral  Senfe,  and  from  publick  Affections 
"  toward  the  good  of  others  ?  We  fliould 
"  find,  that  without  thefe  Principles  in 
"  our  Nature,  we  fhould  not  feel  the 
"  one  half  at  leaft  of  our  prefent  Plea- 
"  Jures  or  Pains  ;  and  that  our  Na- 
"  ture  would  be  almoft  reduced  to  Inda- 
"  fencer 

jinvCba-  An  accurate  Obfervation  of  the  feveral 
^"^-diftina  Characters  and  Tempers  of  Men, 
Men  are  which  are  conftituted  by  the  various  De- 
grees of  their  natural  Sagacity,  their 
Knowledge,  their  Interefls,  their  Opinions, 
or  Aflociations  of  Ideas,  with  the  Paflions 
which  are  prevalent  in  them,  is  a  mod 
ufeful  and  pleafant  Entertainment  for  thofe, 
who  have  Opportunities  of  large  Acquain- 
tance and  Obfervation.  But  our  prefent 
Purpofe  leads  only  to  confider  the  flrft  ge- 
neral 


formed. 
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neril  Elements,  from  the  various  Combina-  Sect. 
tions   of  which,    the  feveral   'Tempers  and     III. 
Characters  are  formed.  L/^V^J 

This  account  of  our  Affections  will,  7fa  Order 
however,  prepare  the  way  for  difcerning  °f  ^aturt 
confiderable  Evidences  for  the  Goodnefs  0] ? dicatei*' 
the  Deity \  from  the  Constitution  of  our 
Nature ;  and  for  removing  the  Objections 
of  voluptuous  luxurious  Men,  againft  the 
Rules  of  Virtue  laid  down  by  Men  of  Re- 
flection. While  no  other  Ideas  of  Pleafure 
or  Advantage  are  given  us,  than  thofe 
which  relate  to  the  external  Senfes ;  nor  any 
other  Affections  reprefented  as  natural,  fave 
thofe  toward  private  Good  :  it  may  be  diffi- 
cult to  perfuade  many,  even  of  thofe  who 
are  not  Enemies  to  Virtue  from  Inclina- 
tion, of  the  Wifdom  of  the  Deity,  in  ma- 
king the  Biafs  of  our  Nature  oppofite  to 
the  Laws  he  gives  us ;  and  making  all  Plea- 
fure, the  moll  natural  Character  of  Good, 
attend  the  prohibited  Ac!  ions,  or  the  indif- 
ferent ones  j  while  Obedience  to  the  Law 
mud  be  a  conft  rained  Courfe  of  Action, 
inforced  only  by  Penalties  contrary  to  our 
natural  Affeclions  and  Senfes.  Nature  and 
Grace  are  by  this  Scheme  made  very  oppo- 
fite :  Some  would  queftion  whether  they 
could  have  the  fame  Author.  Whereas,  if 
the  preceding  Account  be  juft,  we  fee  no 
G  4  fuch 
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S  e  c  T.fuch  Inconfiftency  :  "  Every  Paflion  or  Af- 
III.     "  fection  in  its  moderate  Degree  is  inno- 

WV^sJ  "  cent,  many  are  directly  amiable,  and  mo- 
"  rally  good :  we  have  Senfes  and  Affcttions 
"  leading  us  to  publick  Good,  as  well  as  to 
"  private  j  to  Virtue,  as  well  as  to  other 
cc  forts  of  Pleafure." 


SECT. 
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SECT.     IV. 

How  far  our  fever  at  Affe&ions  and 
Paffions  are  in  our  Power,  either 
to  govern  them  when  raifed,  or  to 
prevent  their  arijing  :  with  fome 
general  Obfervations  about  their 
Objeds. 

I.  l^ROM  what  was  faid  above  it  appears,  Sect. 

Jj    that  our  PafTions  are  not  fo  much  in     jy. 
our  Power,  as  fome  feem  to  imagine,  from  t^vvi 
the  T'opich  ufed  either  to  raife  or  allay  them.  Afraions 
We  are  fo  constituted  by  Nature,  that,  as^^'^ 
foon  as  we  form  the  Idea  of  certain  Objects  much  Jpn 
or  Events,  our  Defire  or  Aver/ion  will  arife  °Pinion^ 
toward  them;   and  confequently  our  Affe- 
ctions muft  very  much  depend  upon  the  O- 
pinions    we    form,    concerning    any   thing 
which  occurs  to  our  Mind,    its  Qualities, 
Tendencies,  or  Effects.    Thus  the  Happinefs 
of  every  fenfitive  Nature  is  defired,  as  foon 
as  we  remove  all  Opinion  or  Apprehenfion  of 
Oppofition  of  Interejl  between  this  Being  and 
others.     The  Apprehenfion  of  morally  good 
Qualities,  is  the  neceflary  Caufe  of  Appro- 
bation, by  our  moral  Senfe,  and  of  Wronger 

Love, 
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Sect.  Love.  The  Caufe  of  Hatred,  is  the  Appre- 
IV      henfion  of  the  oppofite  Qualities.     Fear,  in 

^/V>jlike  manner,  mufl:  arife  from  Opinion  of 
Power,  and  Inclination  to  hurt  us :  Pity 
from  the  Opinion  of  another's  andeferved 
Mifery :  Shame  only  arifes  from  Apprehen- 
fion  of  Contempt  from  others,  or  Confciouf- 
nefs  of  moral  Evil :  Joy,  in  any  Event, 
mult  arife  from  an  Opinion  of  its  Goodnefs. 
Our  J'elfifo  PaJJions  in  this,  do  not  differ 
from  our  publick  ones. 

This  may  fhevv  us  fomc  Inconfiflency 
in  Topicks  of  Argument,  often  ufed  to  in- 
culcate Piety  and  Virtue.  Whatever  Mo- 
tives of  Intereft  we  fuggeft,  either  from  a 
prefent  or  future  Reward,  muft  be  ineffe- 
ctual, until  we  have  firft  laboured  to  form 
amiable  Conceptions  of  the  Deity,  and  of 
our  Fellow-Creatures.  And  yet  in  many 
Writers,  even  in  this  Caufe,  "  Mankind  arc 
"  reprefeiued  as  abfolutely  evil,  or  at  bed 
"  as  entirely  felfi/h  j  nor  are  there  any  no- 
"  bier  Ideas  of  the  Deity  fuggefted.  It  is 
c<  grown  a  fajl.ionable  T'opick,  to  put  fome 
"  Jly  felfijh  Conjlruclion  upon  the  moft  ge- 
"  nerous  human  Actions  j  and  he  paifes  for 
"  the  Jhreudejl  Writer,  or  Orator,  who  is 
"  moft  artful  in  thefe  Infinuations." 


/fpctitts 
and  Ajj't- 
itiom  di- 
jlinguijhtd.  gut 


II.   The    Government  of   our   PafTions 
niuft  then  depend  much  upon  our  Opinions: 
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But  we  muft  here  obferve  an  obvious  Diffe-  Sect. 
rence  among  our  Defires,  viz.  that  "  fomc  IV. 
"  of  them  have  a  previous,  painful,  or  un-  ty*VN? 
"  eafy  Senfation,  antecedently  to  any  Opi- 
"  nion  of  Good  in  the  Object;  nay,  the 
"  Objecl;  is  often  chiefly  efteemed  good, 
<c  only  for  its  allaying  this  Pain  or  Uneafi- 
"  nefs ;  or  if  the  Objecl  gives  alfo  pofitivc 
"  Pleafure,  yet  the  uneafy  Senfation  is  pre- 
'«  vious  to,  and  independent  of  this  Opinion 
"  of  Good  in  the  Objea."  Thefe  Defires 
we  may  call  Appetites.  <c  Other  Defires 
"  and  Averfions  neceffarily  pre-fuppofe  an 
"  Opinion  of  Good  and  Evil  in  their  Ob- 
"  jects ;  and  the  Defires  or  Averfions,  with 
"  their  concomitant  uneafy  Senfetions,  arc 
"  produced  or  occafioned  by  this  Opinion  or 
ct  Apprchenfwn."  Of  the  former  kind  are 
Hunger  and  Thirjl,  and  the  Defires  between 
the  Sexes ;  to  which  Defires  there  is  an  un- 
eafy Senfation  previous,  even  in  thofe  who 
have  little  other  Notion  of  Good  in  the 
Objects,  than  allaying  this  Pain  or  Uneaji- 
nefs.  There  is  fomething  like  to  this  in  the 
Defire  of  Society,  or  the  Company  of  our 
Fellow-creatures.  Our  Nature  is  fo  much 
formed  for  this,  that  altho'  the  Ab fence  of 
Company  is  not  immediately  painful,  yet  if 
it  be  long,  and  the  Perfon  be  not  employed 
in  fomething  which  tends  to  Society  at  laft, 
or  which  is  defigned  to  fit  him  for  Society, 
an  uneafy  Fretjulnefs,  Sullennefsy  and  Dtf- 

contenty 
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Sect. content,  will  grow  upon  him  by  degrees, 
IV.     which  Company   alone  can   remove.     He 

iy~V~vj  mall  not  perhaps  be  fenfible  always,  that 
it  is  the  Abfence  of  Company  which  occa- 
flons  his  Uneafinefs:  A  painful  Senfation 
dictates  nothing  of  itfelf :  it  muft  be  there- 
fore fome  Reflection  or  InftinB,  diftincl  from 
the  Pain,  which  fuggefls  the  Remedy.  Our 
Benevolence  and  Companion  pre-fuppofe 
indeed  fome  Knowledge  of  other  fcnfitive 
Beings,  and  of  what  is  good  or  evil  to 
them :  But  they  do  not  arifc  from  any  pre- 
vious Opinion,  that  "  the  Good  of  others 
"  tends  to  the  Good  of  the  Agent."  They 
are  Determinations  of  our  Nature,  previous 
to  our  Choice  from  Intereft,  which  excite 
us  to  Action,  as  foon  as  we  know  other  fen- 
fitive  or  rational  Beings,  and  have  any  Ap- 
prehenfion  of  their  Happinefs  or  Mifery. 

In  other  Defires  the  Cafe  is  different.  No 
Man  is  diftreffed  for  want  of  fine  Smells, 
harmonious  Sounds,  beautiful  Objects,  Wealth, 
Power,  or  Grandeur,  previoufly  to  fome  O- 
pinion  formed  of  thefe  things  as  good,  or 
fome  prior  Senfation  of  their  Pleafures.  In 
like  manner,  Virtue  and  Honour  as  neceffa- 
rily  give  us  Pleafure,  when  they  occur  to 
us,  as  Vice  and  Contempt  give  us  Pain  j 
but,  antecedently  to  fome  Experience  or 
Opinion  of  this  Pleafure,  there  is  no  previous 
uneafy  Senfation  in  their  Abfence,  as  there 

is 
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is  in  the  Abfence  of  the  Objects  of  Appetite.  Sect. 
The  Necerfity  of  thefe  Senfations  previous     IV. 
to  our  Appetites,  has  been  considered  alrea-  iy"Y"XJ 
dy.  *    The  Senfations  accompanying  or  fub- 
fequent  to  our  other  Defires,  by  which  they 
are  denominated  Pajfions,   keep  them  in  a 
jufr.  Ballance  with  our  Appetites^  as  was  be- 
fore obferved. 

But  this  holds  in  general,  concerning  all 
our  Defires  or  Averfions,  that  according  to 
the  Opinion  or  Apprekenfion  of  Good  or  E- 
vil,  the  Defire  or  Averfion  is  increafed  or 
diminished:  Every  Gratification  of  any  De- 
/ire  gives  at  firft  Pleafure;  and  Difappoint- 
ment  Pain,  generally  proportioned  to  the 
Violence  of  the  Defire.  In  like  manner, 
the  cfcaping  any  Object  of  Averfion,  tho'  it 
makes  no  permanent  Addition  to  our  Hap- 
pinefs,  gives  at  firft  a  pleafant  Scnfiation, 
and  relieves  us  from  Mifery,  proportioned 
to  the  Degree  of  Averfion  or  Fear.  So 
when  any  Event,  to  which  we  had  an  A- 
verfion,  befals  us,  we  have  at  firft  Mifery 
proportioned  to  the  Degree  of  Averfion. 
So  that  fome  Pain  is  fubfequent  upon  all 
Frujlration  of  Defire  or  Averfion,  but  it  is 
previous  to  thofe  Defires  only,  which  are 
called  Appetites. 

•  Scft.  2.  Art.  6. 

III.  Hence 
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Sect.  III.  Hence  we  fee  how  impoflible  it  is 
IV.     for  one  ro  judge  of  the  Degrees  of  Happi- 

L/^nj  nefs  or  Mifery  in  others,  unlefs  he  knows 
their  Opinions,  their  A  (foci  at  ions  of  Ideas, 
and  the  Degrees  of  their  Defires  and  Aver- 
fions.  We  fee  alfo  of  how  much  Confe- 
quence  our  AJfociations  of  Ideas  and  Opi- 
nions arc  to  our  Happinefs  or  Mifery,  and 
to  the  Command  of  our  Paflions. 

jfcdaii-       For  tho'  in  our  Appetites  there  are  unea- 
"anfdiin!  fr  Senfations,  previous  to  any  Opinion,  yet 
on  hurt fife  our  very  Appetites  may  be  ftrengthned  or 
w^ffiMj^wcakned,  and  varioufly  altered  by  Opinion^ 
fof{ur%- or  Affectations  of  Ideas.    Before  their  Inter- 
fim.        vention,  the  bodily  Appetites  are  eafily  fa- 
tisfied  ;  Nature  has  put  it  in  almoft  every 
one's  power,  fo  far  to  gratify  them,  as  to 
fupport  the  Body,  and  remove  Pain.     But 
when  Opinion,  and  confufed  Ideas,  or  Fancy 
comes   in,    and   represents  fome  particular 
kinds  of  Gratifications,  or  great  Variety  of 
them,  as  of  great  Importance;  when  Ideas 
of  Dignity,  Grandeur,  Magnificence,  Gene- 
rojity,  or  any  other  moral  Species,  are  join- 
ed to  the  Objecls  of  Appetites,  they  may 
furnirti  us  with  endlefs  Labour,  Vexation, 
and  Mifery  of  every  kind. 

As  to  the  other  Defires  which  pre-fup- 
pofe  fome  Opinion  cr  Apprehcnjion  of  Good, 

previous 
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previous   to   any   Senfation    of    uneafinefs  ;  S  e  c  T. 
they  muft  flill  be  more  direftly  influenced     ]V. 
by  Opinion,  and  Ajjociatiom  of  Ideas.     The  ty*V>J 
higher  the  Opinion  or  Apprebenfion  of  Good 
or  Evil  is,  the  ftronger  mud  the  Defire  or 
Averfon  be  •,  the  greater  is  the  Pleafure  of 
Buccefi  at  firft,  and  the  greater  the  Pain  of 
Dij appointment.     Our   publick  Defires  are 
influenced    in   the  fame   manner  with   the 
private :    what   we  conceive  as  Good,    we 
fhall  defire  for  thofc  we  love,  as  well  as  for 
ourfelves ;    and  that  in   proportion  to  the 
Degree  of  Good  apprehended  in  it :  what- 
ever we  apprehend  as  Evil  in  any  degree  to 
thofe  we  love,  to  that  we  fhall  have  propor- 
tionable Averfion. 

The  common  Effect  of  thefe  AJfocia- 
tiom  of  Ideas  is  this,  "  that  they  raife  the 
"  Paflions  into  an  extravagant  Degree,  be- 
■'  yond  the  proportion  of  real  Good  in  the 
"  Object :  And  commonly  beget  fome  fe- 
"  cret  Opinions  to  juftify  the  Paflions.  But 
"  then  the  Confutation  of  thefe  falfe  Opi- 
"  nions  is  not  fuflicient  to  break  the  AJfoci- 
"  at  ion,  fo  that  the  Defire  or  PaJJion  mall 
"  continue,  even  when  our  Understanding 
"  has  fuggefted  to  us,  that  the  Obje»ft  is  not 
"  good,  or  not  proportioned  to  the  Strength 
f<  of  the  Defire."  Thus  we  often  may  ob- 
ferve,  that  Perfons,  who  by  reafoning  have 
laid  afide  all  Opinion  of  Spirits  being  in  the 

dark 
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Sect,  dark  more  than  in  the  light,  are  ftill  unea- 
IV.     fy  to  be  alone   in   the  dark.*     Thus  the 

\SV\J  luxurious,  the  extravagant  Lover \  the  Mi" 
J'er,  can  icarce  be  fuppofed  to  have  Opini- 
ons of  the  feveral  Objects  of  their  Purfuit, 
proportioned  to  the  Vehemence  of  their 
Deiires  ;  but  the  conftant  Indulgence  of 
any  Defire,  the  frequent  Repetition  of  it, 
the  diverting  our  Minds  from  all  other 
Purfuits,  the  Strain  of  Converfation  among 
Men  of  the  fame  Temper,  who  often 
haunt  together,  the  Contagion  in  the  very 
Air  and  Countenance  of  the  paflionate,  be- 
get fuch  wild  AJfociations  of  Ideas,  that  a 
fudden  Conviclion  of  Reafon  will  not  flop 
the  Defire  or  Averfion,  any  more  than  an 
Argumenc  will  furmount  the  Loathings  or 
Averfion sy  acquired  againft  certain  Meats  or 
Drinks,  by  Surfeits  or  cmetick  Preparations. 

The  Luxurious  are  often  convinced, 
when  any  Accident  has  revived  a  natural 
Appetite^  of  the  fuperior  Pleafures  in  a 
plain  Dinner,  with  a  (harp  Stomach  :-j-  but 

•  Ac  vcluti  pueri  trepidant,  atquc  omnia  caicis 
In  tencbris  mctuunt,  fie  nos  in  luce  timemus 
lntcrdum  nihilo  qui  funt  metuenda  magis.  Luc. 


Lcporcm  fcclatus,  equove 


Lafius  ab  in  domito,  vel  fi  Roinana  fatigat 

Militia  alTuetum  Grsccari - 

Cum  labor  extudcrit  faftidix 

Cum  falc  panis 

Ijtraniem  flomachum  bene  lenict— — —  Ho*C. 

this 
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this  does  not  reform  them ;  they  have  got  Sect. 
all  the  Ideas  of  Dignity,  Grandeur,  Excel-     IV. 
lence,  and  Enjoyment  of  Life  joined  to  their  V/V\l 
Table.     Explain  to  a  Mifer  the  Folly  of 
his  Conduct,  fo  that  he  can  alledge  nothing 
in  his  Defence;  yet  he  will  go  on, 

Ut  locuples  moriatur  egenti  viverefato.  Juv. 

He  has  likewife  all  Ideas  of  Good,  of  Worth, 
and  Importance  in  Life  confounded  with  his 
Coffers. 

A  romantick  Lover  has  in  like  man- 
ner no  Notion  of  Life  without  his  Mijlrefs, 
all  Virtue  and  Merit  are  fummed  up  in  his 
inviolable  Fidelity.  The  Connoijfeur  has  all 
Ideas  of  valuable  Knowledge,  Gentleman- 
like Worth  and  Ability  affociated  with  his 
beloved  Arts.  The  Idea  of  Property  comes 
along  with  the  Tafte,  and  makes  his 
Happinefs  impoflible,  without  Pojfejpon 
of  what  he  admires.  A  plain  Queftion 
might  confute  the  Opinion,  but  will  not 
break  the  Ajfociation :  u  What  Pleafurc 
"  has  the  Poffeffor  more  than  others,  to 
"  whofe  Eyes  they  are  expofed  as  well  as 
"  his? 

Our  pub  lick  Defires  are  affected  by  con- 

fufed  Ideas,  in  the  fame  manner  with  our 

private  Defires.     What  is  apprehended  as 

H  Good, 
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Sect.  Good,  thro'  an  Affociation  of  foreign  Ideas, 
IV.     mail  be  purfued  for  thofe  we  love,  as  well  as 

V/*V\>  what  is  really  good  for  them.  Our  benevo- 
lent Pajjions  in  the  nearer  Ties,  are  as  apt 
to  be  too  violent  as  any  whatfoever:  this  wc 
may  often  experience  in  the  Love  of  Off- 
fpring,  Relations,  Parties,  Cabals,  The 
Violence  of  our  Paffion  makes  us  fometimes 
incapable  of  purfuing  effectually  their  Good, 
and  finks  us  into  an  ufelefs  State  of  Sorrow 
upon  their  Misfortunes.  Companion  often 
makes  the  Evil  greater  to  the  Spectator  than 
to  the  Sufferer;  and  fometimes  fubjecls  the 
Happinefs  of  a  Perfon  of  great  Worth,  to 
every  Accident  befalling  one  entirely  void 
of  it. 

The  Defire  of  Virtue,  upon  extenflve 
impartial  Schemes  of  publick  Happincft, 
can  fcarce  be  too  ftrong ;  but,  upon  mijla- 
ken  or  partial  Views  of  publick  Good,  this 
Defire  of  Virtue  may  often  lead  Men  into 
very  pernicious  Actions.  One  may  con- 
ceive a  fort  of  Extravagancy,  and  effeminate 
Weahiefs  even  of  this  Defire;  as  when  Men 
are  dilfatisfied  with  themfelves  for  DiJ'ap- 
pointments  in  good  Attempts,  which  it  was 
not  in  their  Power  to  accomplish;  when 
fome  heroick  Tempers  mew  no  Regard  to 
private  Good;  when  the  Purfuit  of  the 
lovely  Form  is  fo  paflionate,  that  the  Agent 

does 
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does  not  relifh  his  paft  Conduct  by  agreeable  Sect. 
Refledion,  bin  like  the  Ambitious,  IV. 

Nilattwn  reputat  fi  quid  fupereflet  agendum.  Lucan. 

But  the  moft  pernicious  Perverjiont  of 
this  Defire  are  "  fome  partial  Admirations 
"  of  certain  moral  Species,  fuch  as  Forti- 
'*  fude,  Propagation  of  true  Religion,  Zeal 
"  for  a  Party ;  while  other  Virtues  are 
<c  overlooked,  and  the  very  End  to  which 
"  the  admired  Qualities  are  fubfervient  is 
"  forgotten.  Thus  fome  Phantoms  of  Vir- 
,c  tue  are  raifed,  wholly  oppofitc  to  its  true 
"  Nature,  and  to  the  fole  End  of  it,  the 
"  publick  Good" 

Honour,  in  like  manner,  has  had  its 
fooli(h  AfTociations,  and  the  true  Nature  of 
it  has  been  overlooked,  fo  that  the  Defire 
of  it  has  run  into  Enthujiafm,  and  pernici- 
ous Madnefs.  Thus,  "  however  our  Dc- 
"  fires,  when  our  Opinions  are  true,  and 
"  the  Defire  is  proportioned  to  the  true  0- 
l<  pinion,  are  all  calculated  for  good,  either 
"  publick  or  private;  yet  falfe  Opinions^ 
"  and  confufed  Ideas,  or  too  great  a  Violence 
"  in  any  of  them,  above  a  due  Proportion 
"  to  the  reft,  may  turn  the  bed  of  them  in- 
"  to  deftruftive  Follies." 

H  2  This 
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Sect.  This  is  probably  the  Cafe  in  thofe  Affc- 
IV.  ctions  which  fome  fuppofe  natural,  or  at 
s^^\j  lead  incident  to  our  Natures,  and  yet  abfo- 

llacrlT  llitcly  €Vtl ;  Such  as  Rancour>  or  difinterejled 
Tempers,  Malice,  Revenge,  Mi/ant hropy.  We  indeed 
bo™  they  find  our  Nature  determined  to  difapprove 
anJt'  an  Agent  apprehended  as  evil,  or  malicious, 
thro'  direcJ  Intention ;  we  muft  defire  the 
Deftruction  of  fuch  a  Being,  not  only  from 
Self-Love,  but  from  our  Benevolence  to 
others.  Now  when  we  rafhly  form  Opini- 
ons of  Seels,  or  Nations,  as  abfolutely  evil  > 
or  get  aflbciated  Ideas  of  Impiety,  Crueltyt 
Profanenefs,  recurring  upon  every  mention 
of  them :  when,  by  repeated  Reflection 
upon  Injuries  received,  we  ftrengthen  our 
Diflike  into  an  obdurate  Aver/ion,  and  con- 
ceive that  the  Injurious  are  direblh  malici- 
ous ;  we  may  be  led  to  act  in  fuch  a  man- 
ner, that  Spectators,  who  are  unacquainted 
with  our  Jecret  Opinions,  or  conjufed  Ap- 
prehcnfions  of  others,  may  think  we  have 
pure  difinterejled  Malice  in  our  Nature ;  a 
very  Injlincl  toward  the  Mifery  of  others, 
when  it  is  really  only  the  overgrowth  of  a 
juft  natural  Affection,  upon  falfe  Opinions, 
or  confufed  Ideas  j  even  as  our  Appetites, 
upon  which  our  natural  Life  depends,  may 
acquire  accidental  Loathings  at  the  moft 
wholfome  Food.  Our  Ideas  and  Opinions 
of  Mankind  are  often  very  raflily  formed, 

but 
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but  our  Affettions  are  generally  fuited  to  our  Sect. 
Opinions.     When   our   Ideas  and  Opinions      IV. 
of  the   moral  Qualities  of  others  are  juft,  C^VNJ 
our   Affections    are    generally   regular   and 
good:  But  when  we  give  loofe  Reins  to  our 
Imagination    and    Opinion,    our    Affections 
muft  follow  them  into  all  Extravagance  and 
Folly  j  and  inadvertent  Spectators  will  ima- 
gine fome  Difpofitions  in  us  wholly  ufelefs, 
and  abfolutely  and  directly  evil. 

Now  the  Gratification  of  thefe  deftru- 
dtive  Defires,  like  thofe  of  all  the  reft,  gives 
at  firft  fome  Pleafure,  proportioned  to  their 
Violence  ;  and  the  D  if  appointment  gives  pro- 
portioned Pain.  But  as  to  the  Continuance 
of  thefe  Pleafures  or  Pains,  we  mall  find 
hereafter  great  Diversity. 

From  this  view  of  our  Defires,  we  may 
fee  u  the  great  Variety  of  ObjecJs,  Circum- 
"  fiances,  Events,  which  muft  be  of  Im- 
"  portancc  to  the  Happinefs  of  a  Creature, 
"  furnimed  with  fuch  a  Variety  of  Senfes 
"  of  Good  and  Evil,  with  equally  various 
"  Defires  correfponding  to  them  :  efpecially 
"  confidering  the  ftrange  Combinations  of 
<c  Ideas,  giving  Importance  to  many  Objects, 
"  in  their  own  Nature  indifferent."  H<n»fer 

the  federal 

IV.  We  muft  in  the  next  Place  enquire  mufiluaf- 
"  how  far  thefe  feveral  Defires  muft  necef-A'^  *rifi 
H  3  "  farily,v,w' 
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Sect."  farily  arife,  or  maybe  prevented  by  our 
IV.     "  Conduct." 

\'x™*yf  The  Pleafures  and  Pains  of  the  external 
rita/ures.  Senfes  muft  certainly  be  perceived  by  every 
one  who  comes  into  the  World ;  the  one 
raifing  fome  Degree  of  Defirc,  and  the  other 
Averfion :  the  Pains  of  appetites  arife  yet 
more  certainly  than  others,  and  are  previ- 
ous to  any  Opinion.  But  then  it  is  very 
much  in  our  power  to  keep  thefe  Senfations 
pure  and  unmixed  with  any  foreign  Ideas : 
fo  that  the  plaincft  Food  and  Raiment,  if 
fufficiently  nourifhing  and  healthful,  may 
keep  us  eafy,  as  well  as  the  rarejt  or  moft 
expenfive.  Nay  the  Body,  when  accufto- 
med  to  the  fimpler  Sorts,  is  eafieft  in  the 
Ufe  of  them :  And  we  are  raifed  to  an  high- 
er Degree  of  Chearfulnefs,  by  a  fmall  Im- 
provement in  our  Table,  than  it  is  pofiible 
to  bring  a  pampered  Body  into,  by  any  of 
the  Productions  of  Nature.  Whatever  the 
Body  is  once  accuftomed  to,  produces  no 
considerable  Change  in  it. 

z.TfoDe-      The  Pleafures  of  the  Imagination,  or  of 
^Pkaira  ^e  *nternal  ^"fe  °f  Beauty,  and  Decency, 
oftVima-  and  Harmony,  muft  alfo  be  perceived  by  us. 
gination.    The  Regularity,   Proportion  and  Order  in 
external  Forms,    will   as  neceffarily  nrike 
the  Mind,  as  any  Perceptions  of  the  exter- 
nal Senfcs.    But  then,  as  wc  have  no  unea- 

fincfs 
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iinefs  of  Appetite,  previous  to  che  Reception  Sect* 
of  thofe  grateful  Ideas,  we  are  not  ntxejfa-     IV. 
rily  made  miferable  in  their  Abfence;  unlefs  L^VNi 
by  fome  fantaftick  Habit  we  have  raifcd 
very  violent  Defires,  or  by  a  long  Purfuit  of 
them,    have    made    ourfelves   incapable  of 
other  Enjoyments. 

Again,  the  Senfe  and  Defire  of  Beauty 
of  feveral  kinds  is  entirely  abftracled  from 
Pojjejpon  or  Property  j  fo  that  the  fineft  Re- 
lijh  of  this  kind,  and  the  ftrongeft  fubfc- 
quent  Defires,  if  we  admit  no  foolifh  Con- 
junctions of  Ideas,  may  almoft  every  where 
be  gratified  with  the  Profpects  of  Nature, 
and  with  the  Contemplation  of  the  more 
curious  Works  of  Art,  which  the  Proprie- 
tors generally  allow  to  others  without  Rc- 
ftraint.  But  if  this  Senfe  or  Defirc  of  Beau- 
ty itfelf  be  accompanied  with  the  Defire  of 
PoJJefion  or  Property  ;  if  we  let  it  be  guided 
by  Cujlom,  and  receive  Ajjociatiom  of  fo- 
reign Ideas  in  our  Fancy  of  Drefs,  Equi- 
page, Furniture,  Retinue ;  if  we  relim  on- 
ly the  Modes  of  the  Great,  or  the  Marks  of 
Diflinftion  as  beautiful ;  if  we  let  fuch  De- 
fires grow  ftrong,  we  muft  be  very  great  in- 
deed, before  we  can  fecure  conftant  Pleafure 
by  this  Senfe:  and  every  Difappointmcnt  or 
Change  of  Fortune  muft  make  us  miferable. 
The  like  Fate  may  attend  the  Purfuit  of 
fpeculative  Sciences,  Poetry,  Mufick,  or 
H  4  Painting  1 
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Sect.  Painting  ;  to  excel  in  thefe  things  is  granted 
IV.     but  to  few.    A  violent  Defire  of  Diflinclion 
KSV\)  and  Eminence  may  bring  on  Vexation  and 
Sorrow  for  the  longeft  Life. 

yThcpuh-  The  Pleafures  and  Pains  of  the  publick 
IkkDrfim.  Smje  win  alfo  necefTarily  arife  in  us.  Men 
cannot  live  without  the  Society  of  others, 
and  their  good  Offices-,  they  muft  obferve 
both  the  Happinefs  and  Mifery,  the  Plea- 
fures and  Pains  of  their  Fellows:  Defire 
and  Aver/ion  muft  arife  in  the  Obferver. 
Nay  farther,  as  we  cannot  avoid  more  near 
Attachments  of  Love,  either  from  the  In- 
ftinct  between  the  Sexes,  or  that  toward 
Offspring,  or  from  Obfervation  of  the  bene- 
volent 'Tempers  of  others,  or  their  particular 
Virtues  and  good  Offices,  we  muft  feel  the 
Senfations  of  Joy  and  Sorrow,  from  the 
State  of  others  even  in  the  ftronger  Degrees, 
and  have  the  publick  Defires  in  a  greater 
Height.  All  we  can  do  to  prevent  the  Pains 
of  general  Benevolence,  will  equally  lefTen 
the  Pleafures  of  it.  If  we  reftrain  our  pub- 
lick Affection  from  growing  ftrong,  we  abate 
our  Pleafures  from  the  good  Succefs  of 
others,  as  much  as  we  lefTen  our  Companion 
for  their  Misfortunes :  If  we  confine  our 
Defires  to  a  fmall  Circle  of  Acquaintance, 
or  to  a  Cabal  or  Faction,  we  contract  our 
Pleafures  as  much  as  we  do  our  Pains.  The 
Diftinction  of  Pleafures  and  Pains  into  real 

and 
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and  imaginary,  or  rather  into  neceflary  and  Sect. 
voluntary,  would  be  of  fome  ufe,  if  we  IV. 
could  correct  the  Imaginations  of  others,  as  l/VNJ 
well  as  our  own  ;  but  if  we  cannot,  we  are 
fure,  whoever  thinks  himfelf  miferable,  is 
really  fo ;  however  he  might  poiTibly,  by  a 
better  Conduct  of  his  Imagination,  have 
prevented  this  Mifery.  All  we  can  do  in 
this  affair,  is  to  obtain  a  great  Share  of  the 
Pleafures  of  the  jlronger  "Ties,  with  fewer 
Pains  of  them,  by  confining  the  ftronger 
Degrees  of  Love,  or  our  Friendihips,  to 
Perfons  of  corrected  Imaginations,  to  whom 
as  few  of  the  uncertain  Objects  of  Defire  are 
neceflary  to  Happinefs  as  is  polfible.  Our 
Friendship  with  fuch  Perfons  may  probably 
be  to  us  a  much  greater  Source  of"  Happi- 
nefs than  of  Mifery,  fince  the  Happinefs  of 
fuch  Perfons  is  more  probable  than  the  con- 
trary. 

Since  there  is  nothing  in  our  Nature  de- 
termining us  to  difmterejled  Hatred  toward 
any  Perfon ;  we  may  be  fecure  againft  all 
the  Pains  of  Malice,  by  preventing  falfe  O- 
pinions  of  our  Fellow9  as  abfolutely  evil,  or 
by  guarding  againft  habitual  Anger,  and 
rafli  Aver/ions. 

The  moral  Ideas  do  arife  alfo  neceflarily 
in  our  Minds.  We  cannot  avoid  obferving 
the  Affections  of  thofc  we  converfe  with ; 

their 
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Sect,  their  AcJions,  their  Words,  their  Looks  be- 
IV.     tray  them.     We  are  confcious  of  our  own 

ly*VN/  Affections,  and  cannot  avoid  Reflection  up- 
on them  fometimes :  the  kind  and  generous 
Affections  will  appear  amiable,  and  all  Cru- 
elty, Malice,  or  even  very  felfifli  Affections, 
will  bedifapproved,  and  appear  odious.  Our 
own  Temper,  as  well  as  that  of  others,  will 
appear  to  our  moral  Senfe  either  lovely  or 
deformed,  and  will  be  the  Occafion  either 
of  Pleafure  or  Uneafinefs.  We  have  not 
any  proper  Appetite  toward  Virtue,  fo  as  to 
be  uneafy,  even  antecedently  to  the  Appear- 
ance of  the  lovely  Form ;  but  as  foon  as  ic 
appears  to  any  Perfon,  as  it  certainly  muft 
very  early  in  Life,  it  never  fails  to  raife  De- 
fre,  as  Vice  does  raife  Aver/ion.  This  is  fo 
rooted  in  our  Nature,  that  no  Education,, 
falfe  Principles,  depraved  Habits,  or  even 
Affectation  itfelf  can  entirely  root  it  our. 
Lucretius  and  Hobbes  (hew  themfelves 
in  innumerable  Inftances  ffcruck  with  fome 
moral  Species ;  they  are  full  of  Expreffions 
of  Admiration,  Gratitude,  Praife,  Defire 
of  doing  Good-,  and  of  Cenfure,  Dijapproba- 
tion,  Aver/ion  to  fome  Forms  of  Vice. 

Since  then  there  is  no  avoiding  thefe  De- 
fires  and  Perceptions  of  Morality,  all  we  can 
do  to  fecure  ourfelves  in  the  poffeflion  of 
Pleafures  of  this  kind,  without  Pain,  con- 
lids  in  "  a  vigorous  Ufc  of  our  Reafon,  to 

"  difcern 
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"  difcern  what  Actions  really  tend  to  the  Sect. 
u  publick  Good  in  the  whole,  that  we  may  IV. 
"  not  do  that  upon  a  partial  View  of  Good,  ty"YNJ 
"  which  afterwards,  upon  a  fuller  Exami- 
"  nation,  we  fhall  condemn  and  abhor  our- 
u  felves  for;  and  withal,  to  fix  our  Friend- 
«  flips  with  Perfons  of  like  Difpofitions, 
"  and  juft  Difcernment."  Men  of  partial 
Views  of  publick  Good,  if  they  never  ob- 
tain any  better,  may  be  eafy  in  a  very  perni- 
cious Conduct,  fince  the  moral  Evil  or  De- 
formity does  not  appear  to  them.  But  this 
is  feldom  to  be  hoped  for  in  any  partial  Con- 
duct. Thofe  who  are  injured  by  us  fail  not 
to  complain ;  the  Spectators,  who  are  dif- 
engaged  from  our  partial  Attachments,  will 
often  take  the  Freedom  to  exprefs  their 
Sentiments,  and  fet  our  Conduct  in  a  full 
Light:  This  muft  very  probably  occafion 
to  us  Shame  and  Remorfe,  It  cannot  there- 
fore be  an  indifferent  Matter,  to  an  Agent 
with  a  moral  Senfe,  what  Opinions  he  forms 
of  the  Tendency  of  Actions;  what  partial 
Attachments  of  Love  he  has  toward  Parties 
or  Faclions.  If  he  has  true  Opinions  of  the 
Tendencies  of  Aclions  j  if  he  carefully  ex- 
amines the  real  Dignity  of  Perfons  and  Cau- 
fest  he  may  be  fure  that  the  Conduct  which 
he  now  approves  he  mall  always  approve, 
and  have  delight  in  Reflection  upon  it, 
however  it  be  cenfured  by  others.  But  if 
he  takes  up  at  hazard  Opinions  of  Actions  j 

if 
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S  e  ct.  if  he  has  a  foolifh  Admiration  of  particu- 
IV.     lar  Sects,  and  as  foolifli  Aver/ions  and  Dif- 

K/~v^j  like  to  others,  not  according  to  any  real 
Importance  or  Dignity,  he  (hall  often  find 
occafion  for  Inconjlancy  and  Change  of  his 
Affections,  with  Shame  and  Remorfe  for  his 
pad:  Conduct,  and  an  inward  DiJIike  and 
Self-Condemnation, 

What  mod  deeply  affects  our  Happi- 
nefs  or  Mifery,  are  the  Difpofitions  of  tnofe 
Perfons  with  whom  we  voluntarily  contract 
fome  nearer  Intimacies  of  Friendfhip:  If 
we  act  wifely  in  this  Point,  we  may  fecure 
to  ourfelves  the  greatefr.  Pleafures  with  the 
feweft  Pains,  by  attaching  ourfelves  to  Per- 
fons of  real  Goodnefs,  good  Offices  toward 
whom  are  ufeful  to  the  World.  The  Ties 
of  Blood  are  generally  very  ftrong,  efpeci- 
ally  toward  Offspring ;  they  need  rather  the 
Bridle  than  the  Spur,  in  all  Cafes  wherein 
the  Object  is  not  recommended  to  a  Angu- 
lar Love  by  his  good  Qualities.  We  may> 
in  a  confiderable  meafure,  reftrain  our  na- 
tural Affeclion  toward  a  worthlefs  Offspring, 
by  fetting  our  publick  Affeclions  and  our 
moral  Senfe  againft  it,  in  frequent  Contem- 
plation of  their  Vices,  and  of  the  Mifchief 
which  may  arife  to  Perfons  of  more  worth 
from  them,  if  we  give  them  any  Counte- 
nance in  their  Vices. 

The 
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The  regulating  our  Apprehenfions  oFSect. 
the  Aclions  of  others,  is  of  very  great  Im-  IV. 
portance,  that  we  may  not  imagine  Man-  KS*>f\J 
kind  worfe  than  they  really  are,  and  there- 
by bring  upon  ourfelves  a  Temper  full  of 
Sufpicion,  Hatred,  Anger  and  Contempt  to- 
ward others;  which  is  a  conftant  State  of 
Mifery,  much  worfe  than  all  the  Evils  to 
be  feared  from  Credulity.  If  we  examine 
the  true  Springs  of  human  AcYion,  we  (hall 
feldom  find  their  Motives  worfe  than  Self- 
Love.  Men  are  often  fubjeft  to  Anger,  and 
upon  fudden  Provocations  do  Injuries  to 
each  other,  and  that  only  from  Self-Love, 
without  Malice;  but  the  greateft  part  of 
their  Lives  is  employed  in  Offices  of  natu- 
ral Affection,  Friendflrip,  innocent  Self- 
Love,  or  Love  of  a  Country.  The  little 
Party-Prejudices  are  generally  founded  up- 
on Ignorance,  or  falfe  Opinions,  rather  apt 
to  move  Pity  than  Hatred.  Such  Confede- 
rations are  the  bed  Prefcrvative  againft  An- 
ger, Malice,  and  Difcontent  of  Mind  with 
the  Order  of  Nature.  "  When  you  would 
"  make  yourfelf  chearful  and  eafy  (fays  the 
"  Emperor*)  confider  the  Virtues  of  your 
"  feveral  Acquaintances,  the  Indujlry  and 
"  Diligence  of  one,  the  Modejly  of  ano- 
"  ther,    the   Generofity  or  Liberality  of   a 

•  Marcus  Antoninus,  Lib.  vi.  C.  48. 

"  third; 
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Sect."  third;  and  in  fome  Perfons  fome  other 
IV.      "  Virtue.     There  is  nothing  fo  delightful, 

^/"V\J  "  as  the  Refemblanccs  of  the  Virtues  ap- 
"  pearing  in  the  Conduct  of  your  Contera- 
"  poraries  as  frequently  as  poiTible.  Such 
"  Thoughts  we  mould  ftill  retain  with  us." 

When  the  moral  Senfe  is  thus  afljfted 
by  a  found  Undemanding  and  Application, 
our  own  Actions  may  be  a  conftant  Source 
of  folid  Pleafure,  along  with  the  Pleafure3 
of  Benevolence,  in  the  higheft  Degree  which 
our  Nature  will  admit,  and  with  as  few  of 
its  Pains  as  polCble. 

How  far  &*  t0  tnc  Dc^ires  °f  Honour,  fince  we 
eur  Sen/e  cannot  avoid  obferving  or  hearing  of  the 
of  Honour  sentiments  of  others  concerning  our  Con- 
power.  duel,  wc  muft  feel  the  Defire  of  the  good 
Opinions  of  others,  and  Avcrfion  to  their 
Cenfures  or  Condemnation :  fince  the  one  nc- 
ceflarily  gives  us  Pleafure,  and  the  other 
Pain.  Now  it  is  impofllble  to  bring  all 
Men  into  the  fame  Opinions  of  particular 
Actions,  becaufe  of  their  different  Opinions 
of  publick  Good,  and  of  the  Means  of  pro- 
moting itj  and  becaufe  of  oppofite  Inter  ejls\ 
fo  that  it  is.  often  impoffible  to  be  fecure  a- 
gainft  all  Cenfure  or  Dishonour  from  fome 
of  our  Fellows.  No  one  is  fo  much  Ma- 
tter of  external  Things,  as  to  make  his  ho- 
nourable Intentions  fuccefsfulj  and  yet  Sue- 

cefs 
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cefs  is  a  Mark  by  which  many  judge  of  the  S  b  c  T. 
Goodnefs  of  Attempts.  Whoever  therefore  ]V. 
fuffers  his  Defire  of  Honour  or  Applaufe  to  v/VNJ 
grow  violent,  without  Distinction  of  the 
Perfons  to  whofe  Judgment  he  fubmits, 
runs  a  great  hazard  of  Mifery.  But  our 
natural  Defire  of  Praife,  is  in  a  compounded 
Proportion  of  the  Numbers  of  Applauders, 
and  their  Dignity.  "  He  therefore  who 
"  makes  Diflinftion  of  Perfons  juftly,  and 
"  acts  wifely  for  the  publick  Good,  may  fe- 
"  cure  himfelf  from  much  uneafinefs  up- 
"  on  injudicious  Cenfure,  and  may  obtain 
<c  the  Approbation,  of  thofe  whofe  Efteem 
u  alone  is  valuable,  or  at  lead  far  over-baU 
"  lances  the  Cenfure  of  others." 

The  Defire  of  Wealth  mull  be  as  neceflary  qiJt  Dtfin 
as  any  other  Defires  of  our  Nature,  as  foon  'f  *£**** 
as  we  apprehend  the  ufefulnefs  of  Wealth  *"    rmr* 
to   gratify  all  other  Defires.     While  it  is 
defired  as  the  Means  of  fomething  farther, 
the  Defire  tends  to  our  Happinefs,  propor- 
tionably  to  the  good  Oeconomy  of  the/W«- 
cipal Defires  to  which  it  is  made  fubfervient. 
It  is  in  every  Man's  power,  by  a  little  Re- 
flection, to  prevent  the  Madnefs  and  Enthu- 
fiafm  with  which  Wealth  is  infatiably  pur- 
fued  even  for  itfelf,  without  any  direct  In- 
tention of  ufine  it.      The  Consideration  of 
the  fmall  Addition  often  made  by  Wealth 
to  the  Happinefs  of  the  PofTcfibr,  may  check 

this 
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Sect   this  Defire,   and  prevent  that  Infatiability 
IV.     which  fometimes  attends  it. 

Power  in  like  manner  is  defired  as  the 
Means  of  gratifying  other  original  Defires ; 
nor  can  the  Defire  be  avoided  by  thofe  who 
apprehend  its  ufefulnefs.  It  is  eafy  to  pre- 
vent the  Extravagance  of  this  Defire,  and 
many  of  it*  confequent  Pains,  by  confide- 
ring  "  the  Danger  of  affecting  it  by  injuri- 
"  ous  Means,  fupporting  it  by  Force,  with- 
"  out  Confent  of  the  Subject,  and  employ- 
ct  ing  it  to  private  Interejl,  in  Oppofition 
"  to  publick  Good."  No  Mortal  is  ealv 
under  fuch  Subjedtion ;  Every  Slave  to  fuch 
a  Power  is  an  Enemy :  The  PofTeflbr  muft 
be  in  a  continual  State  of  Fear,  Sufpicion 
and  Hatred. 

ntOcca-  There  is  nothing  in  our  Nature  lead- 
fimoff™m  ing  us  neceflarily  into  the  fantajlick  De- 
Jires.  '  fires>  tney  wholly  arife  through  our  Igno- 
rance and  Negligence^  when,  through  wane 
of  Thought,  we  fuffer  foolifli  yJJfociations 
of  Ideas  to  be  made,  and  imagine  certain 
trifling  Circumftances  to  contain  fomcthing 
honourable  and  excellent  in  them  from  their 
being  ufed  by  Perfons  of  Diftinflion.  We 
know  hew  the  Inadvertencies,  Negligences, 
Infirmities ,  and  even  Vices,  either  of  great 
or  ingenious  Men,  have  been  afTeded,  and 
imitated  by  thofe  who  were  incapable  of 

imi- 
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imitating  their  Excellencies.  This  happens  Sect. 
often  to  young  Gentlemen  of  plentiful  For-  IV. 
tunes  which  fet  them  above  the  Employ-  L^VN 
ments  neceflary  to  others,  when  they  have 
not  cultivated  any  relifh  for  the  Pleafures 
of  the  Imagination,  fuch  as  Architecture, 
Mufick,  Painting,  Poetry,  Natural  Philo- 
fophy,  Hi/lory :  When  they  have  no  farther 
Knowledge  of  thefe  things,  than  ftupidly 
to  praife  what  they  hear  others  praife : 
When  they  have  neglected  to  cultivate  their 
publick  Affection,  are  bantered  a  long  time 
from  Marriage  and  Offspring-,  and  have 
neither  themfelves  Minds  fit  for  Friendjljips, 
nor  any  intimate  Acquaintance  with  fuch  as 
are  fit  to  make  Friends  of:  When  their  mo- 
ral Senfe  is  weakened,  or,  if  it  be  ftrong  in 
any  points,  thefe  are  fixed  at  random,  with- 
out any  regular  Scheme:  When  thro*  Igno- 
rance of  publick  Affairs,  or  want  of  Eloquence 
to  fpeak  what  they  know,  they  defpair  of  the 
Efteem  or  Honour  of  the  wife:  When  their 
Hearts  are  too  gay  to  be  entertained  with 
the  dull  Thoughts  of  increafing  their  Wealth, 
and  they  have  not  Ability  enough  to  hope 
for  Power-,  fuch  poor  empty  Minds  have 
nothing  but  Trifles  to  purfue ;  any  thing  be- 
comes agreeable,  which  can  fupply  the  Void 
of  Thought,  or  prevent  the  fullen  Difcon- 
tent  which  mud  grow  upon  a  Mind  confei- 
ous  of  no  Merit,  and  expecting  the  Con- 
tempt of  its  Fellows ;  as  a  Pack  of  Dogs, 
I  an 
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Sect,  an  Horfey  a  Jewel,  an  Equipage,  a  Pack  of 
IV.     Cards,  a  Tavern-,  any  thing  which  has  got 

iy~V^J  any  confufed  Ideas  of  Honour,  Dignity,  Li- 
berality, or  genteel  Enjoyment  of  Life  join- 
ed to  it.  Thefe  fantaftick  Defires  any  Man 
might  have  banifhed  at  firft,  or  entirely 
prevented.  But  if  we  have  loft  the  Time 
of  fubftituting  better  in  their  ftead,  we  (hall 
only  change  from  one  fort  to  another,  with 
a  perpetual  Succeflion  of  Inconjlancy  and 
Difatisf action. 

Cut  fi  vitiofa  Libido 

Fecerit  Aufpicium 

lidem  eadc/n  pojfunt  horam  durare  probantes. 

Hor.  Ep.  I. 

V.  The  End  of  all  thefe  Confiderations, 
is  to  find  out  the  mod  effectual  Way  of  ad- 
vancing the  Happinefs  of  Mankind ;  in  or- 
der to  which,  tney  may  perhaps  appear  of 
confiderable  Confequence,  fince  Happinefs 
confifts  in  «'  the  higheft  and  mod  durable 
"  Gratifications  of,  either  all  our  Defires, 
"  or,  if  all  cannot  be  gratified  at  once,  of 
"  thofe  which  tend  to  the  greateft  and 
"  moft  durable  Pleafures,  with  exemption 
"  either  from  all  Pains  and  Objects  of  A- 
"  ver/ion,  or  at  leaft  from  thofe  which  are 
'•  the  mod  grievous."  The  following  ge- 
neral Obfervations  may  be  premifed  concern- 
ing their  Objects. 

i. "  It 
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I.  "  It   is  plainly  impoflible    that    any  Sect. 
""  Man  mould  purfue  the  Gratifications  of     IV. 
"  all  thefe  Defires  at  once,  with  Prudence,  <»/V\j 
*■  Diligence,  and  Vigour,  fufficient  to  ob-  ^rffof 
"  tain  the  higheft  Pleafures  of  each  kind,  aiikindiof 
"  and  to  avoid  their  oppofite  Pains."     For,  f^-fc1' 
not  to  mention  the  Narrownefs  of  the  Pow-  ,m™'  " 
ers  of  our  Minds,  which  makes  them  in- 
capable   of  a   Multiplicity  of  Purfuits   at 
once;    the  very  Methods  of  obtaining  the 
higheft  Gratification   of  the  feveral  Senfes 
and  Defires,   are  directly  inconfiftent  with 
each  other.     For  example,  the  violent  Pur- 
fuit  of  the  Pleafures  of  the  external  Senfes, 
or  Senfuality,  is  oppofite    to  the  Pleafures 
of  the  Imagination,   and  to  the  Study   of 
the  ingenious  Arts,  which  tend  to  the  Or- 
nament of  Life ;  Thefe  require  Labour  and 
Application,    inconfiftent    with   the  Volup- 
tuoufnefs  of  the  external   Senfes,  which  by 
itfelf  would  engrofs  the  whole  Application 
of  our  Minds,  through  vain  Aflbciations  of 
Ideas. 

Again:  The  violent  Purfuits  of  either 
of  the  former  kinds  of  Pleafures,  is  often 
directly  inconfiftent  with  publick  Affeflions, 
and  with  our  moral  Senfe,  and  SenJ'e  of  Ho- 
nour. Thefe  Pleafures  require  a  quite  diffe- 
rent Temper,  a  Mind  little  fet  upon  felfifti 
Pleafures,  ftrongly  poffeiTed  with  Love  for 
I  2  others, 
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Sect,  others,  and  Concern  for  their  Interefts  ca- 
VI.     pable  of  Labour  and  Pain.     However  our 

t^V"NJ  defire  of  Honour  be  really  felfijh,  yet  wc 
know  it  is  never  acquired  by  Actions  ap- 
pearing felfirti  j  but  by  fuch  as  appear  pub- 
lick-fpirited,  with  Neglect  of  the  Pleafures 
of  the  external  Senfes  and  Wealth.  Sel- 
JiJJmefs\%  generally  attended  with  Shame  5* 
and  hence  we  conceal  even  our  Defire  of 
Honour  itfelf,  and  are  afliamed  of  Praife  in 
our  own  Prefence,  even  when  we  are  doing 
beneficent  Actions,  with  defign  to  obtain  it. 
The  Purfuits  of  Wealth  and  Power  are  of- 
ten directly  oppofite  to  the  Pleafures  of  all 
the  other  kinds,  at  leaft  for  the  prefenf, 
however  they  may  be  intended  for  the  fu- 
ture Enjoyment  of  them. 

NoCer-         2*  "  There   is  no  fuch  Certainty  in  hu- 
tainty  of   "  man  Affairs,  that  a  Man  can  allure  him- 
I^'pJ"   "  felf  of  the  PerPetual  Poffeffion  of  thefc 
ffi./ave  "  Objects  which  gratify  any  one  Defire,0 
that  of     except  that  of  Virtue  itfelf:  which,  fince 
,,tue'      it  does  not  depend   upon  external  Objects 
and  Events -f,  but  upon  our  own  Affettiom 
and  ConduSl,   we  may  promifc  to  ourfelves 
that  we  mall  always  enjoy.     But  then  Vir- 
tue confifts  in  Benevolence,  or  Defire  of  the 
public  k  Good:  The  Happinefi  of  other  %  is 


•  Treat.  IL  Sicl  5.  Art.  7, 

t  Treat.  II.  Seel.  3.  laft  Paragraph. 
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very  uncertain,  (o  that  our  publick  Defires  Sect. 
may  often  be  difappointed  ;  and  every  Dif-  IV. 
appointment  is  uneafy,  in  proportion  to  the  U^VSJ 
Degree  of  Defire.  And  therefore,  how- 
ever the  Admiration  and  fixed  Purfuit  of 
Virtue  may  always  fecure  one  (table  and 
conftant  Pleafure  of  Self-Approbationy  yet 
this  Enjoyment  prefuppofes  a  Defire  of  pub  - 
lick  Good,  fubject  to  frequent  Difappoint- 
ments,  which  will  be  attended  with  Uneafi- 
nefs  proportioned  to  the  Degree  of  publick 
Defire,  or  the  Virtue  upon  which  we  re- 
flect. There  feems  therefore  no  pofiibility 
of  fecuring  to  ourfelves,  in  our  prefent 
State,  an  unmixed  Happinefs  independently 
of  all  other  Beings.  Every  Apprehenfion 
of  Good  raifes  defire,  every  Difappoint- 
ment  of  Defire  is  uneafy ;  every  Object  of 
Defire  is  uncertain  except  Virtue,  but  the 
Enjoyment  of  Virtue  fuppofes  the  Defire  of 
an  uncertain  Object,  viz.  the  publick  Hap- 
pinefs. To  fecure  therefore  independently 
of  all  other  Beings  invariable  and  pure  Hap- 
pinefs, it  would  be  neceflary  either  to  have 
the  Power  of  directing  all  Events  in  the  U- 
niverfe,  or  to  root  out  all  Senfe  of  Evil,  or 
Averfion  to  it,  while  we  retained  our  Senfe 
of  Goody  and  that  without  previous  Defire, 
the  Disappointment  of  which  could  give 
Pain.  The  rooting  out  of  all  Senfes  and 
Defires,  were  it  practicable,  would  cut  off 
all  Happinefs  as  well  as  Mifery :  The  re- 
I  3  moving 
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Sec  t.  moving  or  flopping  a  part  of  them,  might 
IV.     indeed  be  of  confequence  to  the  Happinefs 

Ky^y/^J  of  the  Individual  on  fome  occafions,  how- 
ever pernicious  it  might  be  to  the  Whole, 
But  it  is  plain,  we  have  not  in  our  power 
the  modelling  of  our  Senfei  or  De/ires,  to 
form  them  for  a  private  Intereft:  They  are 
fixed  for  us  by  the  Author  of  our  Na- 
ture, fubfervient  to  the  Intereft  of  the  Sy- 
jlem ;  fo  that  each  Individual  is  made,  pre- 
vioufly  to  his  own  Choice,  a  Member  of 
a  great  Body,  and  affected  with  the  Fortunes 
of  the  Whole;  or  at  leaft  of  many  Parts 
of  it ;  nor  can  he  break  himfelf  off  at  Plea- 
fure. 

Tie  Mi-        This  may  (hew  the  Vanity  of  fome  Ex- 
fiaka  of    preffions  of  the  Stoicks,  boafting,  one  would 
about  com-  imagine,  who  did  not  remember  other  parts 
fUatUap-oi  their  Scheme,  of  an  undifturbed  Hap- 
ltnffi-       pinefs  and  Serenity,  independently  even  of 
the    Deity,    as  well  as  of  their  Fellow- 
Creatures,  wholly  inconfiftent  with  the  Or- 
der of  Nature,  as  well  as  with  the  Princi- 
ples of  fome  of  their  great  Leaders:   For 
which,  Men  of  Wit  in  their  own  Age  did 
not  fail  to  ridicule  them. 

That  muft  be  a  very  fantaftick  Scheme 
of  Virtue,  which  reprefents  it  as  a  private 
fublimely  feljijh  Dijcipline,  to  preferve  our 
felves  wholly  unconcerned,  not  only  in  rhe 

Changes 
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Changes  of  Fortune  as  to  our  Wealth  or  Sect- 
Poverty \  Liberty  or  Slavery,  Eafe  or  Pain,  IV. 
but  even  in  all  external  Events  whatfoever,  KJ~ST\) 
in  the  Fortunes  of  our  deareft  Friends  or 
Country,  folacing  ourfelves  that  we  are  eafy 
and  undifturbed.  If  there  be  any  thing  ami- 
able in  human  Nature,  the  Reflection  upon 
which  can  give  us  pleafure,  it  muft  be  kind 
difinterejled  Ajfefliom  towards  our  Fellows, 
or  towards  the  whole,  and  its  Author  and 
Cau/e.  Thefe  Affections,  when  reflected 
updn,  muft  be  one  conftant  Source  of  Plea- 
fure in  Self- Approbation.  But  fome  of  thefc 
very  Affections,  being  toward  an  uncertain 
Object,  muft  occafion  Pain,  and  directly 
produce  one  fort  of  Mifery  to  the  virtuous 
in  this  Life.  It  is  true  indeed,  it  would  be 
a  much  greater  Mifery  to  want  fuch  an  ami- 
able Temper,  which  alone  fecures  us  from 
the  bafeft  and  moft  deteftable  State  of  Self- 
Condemnation  and  Abhorrence.  But,  allow- 
ing fuch  a  Temper  to  be  the  neceflary  Oc- 
caiion  of  one  fort  of  Happinefs,  even  the 
greateft  we  are  capable  of,  yet  it  may  alfo  be 
the  Occafion  of  no  inconfiderable  Pains  in 
this  Life. 

That  this  affeclionate  Temper  is  true 
Virtue,  and  not  that  undijlurbed  Sel/i/I:nefst 
were  it  attainable,  every  one  would  readily 
own  who  faw  them  both  in  Practice. 
Would  any  honeft  Heart  relifh  fuch  a  Speech 
I  4  as 
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Sect,  as  this  from  a  Cato  or  an  Mmilius  Paulus  ? 
IV.     "  I  forefee  the  Effects  of  this  Defeat,   my 

O'VX) "  Fellow-Creatures,  my  Countrymen,  my 
"  honourable  Acquaintances ;  many  a  ge- 
"  nerous  gallant  Patriot  and  Friend,  Fa- 
"  f^rj,  Sew,  and  Brothers,  Husbands  and 
"  Wives,  (hall  be  jnflaved,  tortured,  torn 
"  from  each  other,  or  in  each  other's  fight 
"  made  fubject  to  the  Pride,  Avarice,  Pe- 
"  tulancy,  or  Luft  of  the  Conqueror.  I 
"  have,  for  my  own  Pleafure,  to  fccure 
"  agreeable  Reflections,  laboured  in  their 
tx  Defence.  I  am  unconcerned  in  their  Mif- 
<c  fortunes ;  their  bodily  'Tortures,  or  more 
"  exquifite  Diflrejfes  of  Mind  for  each  o- 
"  ther,  are  to  me  indifferent  I  am  entire- 
"  ly  abfolute,  compleat  in  myfelf ;  and  can 
"  behold  their  Agonies  with  as  much  Eafe 
"  or  Pleafure,  as  I  did  their  Profperity." 
This  is  the  plain  Language  of  fomc  boafting 
Refiners  upon  Virtue  ;  Sentiments  as  difa- 
greeable  as  thofe  of  Catiline, 

The  Defire  of  Virtue  is  toward  an  Ob- 
ject ex,  t^v  lp  rpiv,  or  in  our  power,  fince  all 
jMen  have  naturally  kind  Aff'ecJions,  which 
they  may  increafe  and  ftrengthen  j  but  thefe 
kind  Affections  tend  toward  an  uncertain 
Objecl,  which  is  not  in  our  power.  Sup- 
pole  the  Sioick  mould  alledge,  "  Vice  is  the 
"  only  Evil,  and  Virtue  the  only  Good." 
If  we  have  Benevolence  to  others,  wc  mud 
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wifli  them  to  be  virtuous,  and  mud  have  Sect. 
companion  toward  the  vicious:   thus  ftill      IV. 
we  may  be  fubjected  to  Pain  or  Uneafinefs,  i/VNJ 
by  our   very  Virtue  ;    unlefs   we   fuppofe, 
what  no  Experience  can  confirm,  that  Men 
may  have  ftrong  Defires,    the   Difappoint- 
ment  of  which  will  give  no  Uneafinefs^  or 
that  Uneafinefs  is  no  Evil.    Let  the  Philofo- 
pher  regulate  his  own  Notions  as  he  pleafes 
about  Happinefs  or  Mifery ;  whoever  ima- 
gines himfelf  unhappy,  is  fo  in  reality;  and 
whoever  has  kind  Afj'ettiom  or  Virtue,  muft 
be  uneafy  to  fee  others  really  unhappy. 

But  tho'  a  pure  unmixed  Happinefs  is 
not  attainable  in  this  Life,  yet  all  their  Pre- 
cepts arc  not  rendered  ufelefs. 

EJl  qua  dam  prodire  tcnus,  fi  non  da  fur  ultra, 

3,  For  we  may  obferve,    thirdly,    that  3.  rbe/uil 
11  the  Senfe  of  Good  cm  continue  in  its  full  Sen/e  0/ 
«  Strength,    when   yet  we  (hall  have  but  fep%* 
tl  weak  Defres."     In  this  cafe  we  are  capa-  W,w*7&. 
ble  of  enjoying  all  the  Good  in  any  Objec\  9pJ^ 
when  we  obtain  it,  and  yec  expofed  to  no  De/u-t,  in 
great  Pain  upon  Difappointment.    This  may  manJ  Ca~ 
be  generally  obferved,    that  "  the  Violence 
"  of  Defirc  does  not  proportionably  enliven 
"  the  Senfation  of  Good,  when  it  is  obtain- 
c<  ed :  nor  does  dimimjhing  the  Defire  weak- 
"  en  the  Senfation,  tho'  it  will  diminifli  the 

"  Unca- 
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Sect."  Uneafmefs  of  Difappointment,  or  the  Mi- 
IV*.     "  fry  of  contrary  Evils."     Our  high  Ex- 

iy"Y"\^  pectations  of  Happinefs  from  any  Object, 
either  thro*  the  Acutenefs  of  our  Senfes,  or 
from  our  Opinions  or  Affociations  of  Ideas, 
never  fail  to  increafe  Defirc  :  But  then  the 
Violence  of  Dejire  does  not  proportionably 
enliven  our  Senfation  in  the  Enjoyment. 
During  the  firfl  confufed  Hurry  of  our  Suc- 
cefs,  our  Joy  may  perhaps  be  increafed  by 
the  Violence  of  our  previous  Defre,  were 
it  only  by  allaying  the  great  Uneafmefs  ac- 
companying the  Defire  kfelf.  But  this  Joy 
foon  vanifhes,  and  is  often  fucceeded  by 
Difgujl  and  Uneafmefs,  when  our  Senfe  of 
the  Good,  which  is  more  fixed  in  Nature 
than  our  Fancy  or  Opinions,  reprefents  the 
Object  far  below  our  Expectation.  Now 
he  who  examines  all  Opinions  of  Good  in 
Objects,  who  prevents  or  corrects  vain  Aflb- 
ciations  of  Ideas,  and  thereby  prevents  ex- 
travagant Admirations,  or  enthufiajlick  De~ 
fires,  above  the  real  Moment  of  Good  in  the 
Object,  if  he  lofes  the  tranfent  Raptures  of 
the  firrt  Succefs,  yet  he  enjoys  all  the  per- 
manent  Good  or  Happinefs  which  any  Object 
can  afford ;  and  efcapes,  in  a  great  meafure, 
both  the  uneafy  Senfations  of  the  more  vi- 
olent Defires,  and  the  Torments  of  Difap- 
pointment,  to  which  Perfons  of  irregular 
Imaginations  are  expofed. 

This 
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This  is  the  Cafe  of   the  ^Temperate  and  Sect. 
the  Cbajle,  with  relation  to  the  Appetites ;     IV". 
of  the  Men  of  Moderation  and  Frugality^  O^VNi 
and  corrected  Fancy,  with  regard  to  the  Plea- 
fures  of  Imagination ;  of  the  Humble  and 
the  Content,  as  to  Honour,  Wealth  or  Pow- 
er.   Such  Perfons  upon  good  Succefs,  wane 
only  the  firft  tranfitory  Ecjlacies ;  but  have 
a  full  and  lively   Scnfe  of  all   the  lafting 
Good  in  the  Objects  of  their  Purfuit ;  and 
yet  are  in  a  great  meafure  fecure  againft  both 
the  Uneafinefs  of  violent  Defire,    and  the 
Dejection  of  Mind,  and  abjeft  Sorrow  upon 
Difappointment,  or  upon  their  being  expofed 
to  the  contrary  Evils. 

Further,  Perfons  of  irregular  Imagi- 
nations are  not  foon  reformed,  nor  their  Af- 
fociations  of  Ideas  broke  by  every  Experi- 
ence of  the  Smallnefs  of  the  Good  in  the  ad- 
mired Object.  They  are  often  rather  fet 
upon  new  Purfuits  of  the  fame  kind,  or  of 
greater  Variety  of  like  Objects.  So  their 
experience  of  Difappointment,  or  of  contra- 
ry Evils,  does  not  foon  correct  their  Imagi- 
nations about  the  Degrees  of  Good  or  Evil. 
The  Lofs  of  Good,  or  the  Preflure  of  any 
Calamity,  will  continue  to  torment  them, 
thro'  their  vain  Notions  of  thefe  Events,  and 
make  them  infenfible  of  the  real  Good 
which  they  might  ftill  enjoy  in  their  prefent 

State. 
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Sect.  State.  Thus  the  Covetous  have  fmaller  Plea- 
IV.     fure  in  any  given  Degree  of  Wealth ;   the 

iSV\J  Luxurious  from  a  fplendid  'Table  ;  the  Am- 
bitious from  anv  given  Degree  of  Honour  or 
Powery  than  Men  of  more  moderate  De- 
fires  :  And  on  the  other  hand,  the  Miferies 
of  Poverty,  mean  Fare,  Subjection,  or  Con- 
tempt, appear  much  greater  to  them,  than 
to  the  moderate.  Experience,  while  thefe 
confufed  Ideas  remain,  rather  increafes  the 
Diforder :  But  if  juft  Reflection  comes  in, 
and  tho*  late,  applies  the  proper  Cure,  by 
correcting  the  Opinions  and  the  Imagination, 
every  Experience  will  tend  to  our  Advan- 
tage. 

The  fame  way  may  our  publick  Dejires 
be  regulated.  If  we  prevent  confufed 
Notions  of  Good,  we  diminifli  or  re- 
move many  Anxieties  for  our  Friends  as 
well  as  ourfelves.  Only  this  muft  be  re- 
membered, that  weakening  our  publick  Af- 
fections, neceflarily  weakens  our  Senfe  of 
publick  Good  founded  upon  them,  and  will 
deprive  us  of  the  Pleasures  of  the  moral 
Senfe,  in  reflecting  on  our  Virtue. 


4.  Laying      4.  We  may  laftly  remark,  "  That  the 
cur  account  cc  Expectation  of  any  Pain,  or  the  frequent 

to  meet        .       _    ',  .  r     , '  ./        •  .    1  ^   « 

>witbE-vi/,      Lonjideratton  ot  the  Evils  which  may  be- 

oftcn  icfcns «  fa\  us>  or  tne  L0fs  of  Good  we  now  en- 

w«  cc  j0Vj  before  thefe  Events  actually  threaten 

"   119, 
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<f  us,  or  raife  any  Conjlernation  in  our  Minds  Sect. 
"  by  their  Approach,  does  not  diminifh  our  IV. 
"  y°y  upon  efcaping  Evil,  or  our  Pleafure  tyvN/ 
"  upon  the  arrival  of  any  Good  beyond  Ex- 
(t  peclation :  But  this  previous  Expectation 
"  generally  diminishes  our  Fear,  while  the 
"  Event  is  in  fufpenfe,  and  our  Sorrow  up- 
"  on  its  arrival ;"  Since  thereby  the  Mind 
examines  the  Nature  of  the  Event,  fees  how 
far  it  is  neceflarily  Evil,  and  what  Supports 
under  it  are  in  its  power:  This  Confideration 
may  break  vain  Conjunctions  of  foreign 
Ideas,  which  occafion  our  greateft  Fears  in 
Life,  and  even  in  Death  itfelf.  If,  indeed, 
a  weak  Mind  does  not  ftudy  to  correct  the 
Imagination,  but  ftill  dwells  upon  its  pofii- 
ble  Calamities,  under  all  their  borrowed 
Forms  of  Terror ;  or  if  it  induftrioufly  ag- 
gravates them  to  itfelf,  this  previous  Confi- 
deration may  embitter  its  whole  Life,  with- 
out arming  it  againft  the  fmalleft  Evil. 

This  Folly  is  often  occalioned  by  that 
Delight  which  moft  Men  when  under  Mif- 
fortunes  find  in  being  pitied  by  others;  thofe 
efpecially,  who  are  continually  indulged  as 
the  Favourites  of  Families  or  Company,  be- 
ing long  enured  to  the  Pleafure  arifing  from 
the  perpetual  Marks  of  Love  toward  them 
from  all  their  Company,  and  from  their  ten- 
der Sympathy  in  Diftrefs:  this  often  leads 
them  even  to  feign  Mifery  to  obtain  Pity, 

and 
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Sect,  and  to  raife  in  themfelves  the  rnoft  dejected 
IV.     Thoughts,  cither  to  procure  Conjblation,  or 

KS\TsJ  the  Pleafure  of  obferving  the  Sympathy  of 
others.  This  peevifi  or  pettifi  Temper \  tho' 
it  arifes  from  fomething  fociable  in  our 
Frame,  yet  is  often  the  Fore-runner  of  the 
greateft  Corruption  of  Mind.  It  difarms  the 
Heart  of  its  natural  Integrity  ;  it  induces  us 
to  throw  away  our  true  Armour,  our  natu- 
ral Courage^  and  cowardly  to  commit  our- 
felves  to  the  vain  Protection  of  others,  while 
we  neglect  our  own  Defence. 


SECT. 
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SECT.     V. 

A  Comparifon  of  the  Pleafures  and 
Pa'ms  of  the  fever  at  Senfes,  as  to 
Intenfenefs  and  Duration. 

I.  TJ  A  V I N  G  confidered  how  far  thefe  Sect. 

JlI  Defires  mud  neceflarily  affect  us,  V. 
and  when  they  are  the  Occafions  of  Pleafure  V/V>J 
or  Pain  ;  fince  by  the  firft  general  Obferva- 
tion,  the  Purfuits  of  the  feveral  Pleafures, 
and  the  avoiding  the  feveral  Pains,  may  of- 
ten be  inconfiftent  with  each  other ;  let  us 
next  examine,  which  of  thefe  feveral  Plea- 
fures are  the  mofl  valuable^  fo  as  to  defcrve 
our  Purfuit,  even  with  neglect  of  the  others; 
and  which  of  thefe  Pains  are  mofl  grievous, 
fo  as  to  be  fhunned  even  by  the  enduring  of 
other  Pains  if  neceffary. 

"  The  Value  of  any  Pleafure,  and  the 
"  Quantity  or  Moment  of  any  Pain,  is  in  a 
<c  compounded  Proportion  of  the  Intenfenefs 
<c  and  Duration!1  In  examining  the  Du- 
ration of  Pleafure,  we  mud  include  not  on- 
ly the  Conftancy  of  the  Objccl ',  but  even  of 
our  Fancy ;  for  a  Change  in  either  of  thefe 
will  put  an  end  to  it. 

To 
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Sect.  To  compare  thefe  feveral  Pleafures  and 
V.  Pains  as  to  their  Intenfenefs,  feems  difficult, 
iy*V"VJ  becaufe  of  the  Diverfity  of  Tafesy  or  Turns 
The  dijfi-  0j  Temper  given  by  Cujlom  and  Education, 
comparing  which  make  ftrange  Ajjociations  of  Ideas, 
the fweral  and  form  Habit s ;  from  whence  it  happens, 

PJ'tr£  that>  tho'  a11  the  feveral  kinds  of  original 
ttnfmfs,  Senfes  and  Defires  feem  equally  natural,  yet 
fomc  are  led  into  a  conftant  Purfuit  of  the 
Pleafures  of  one  kind,  as  the  only  Enjoy- 
ment of  Life,  and  are  indifferent  about 
others.  Some  purfue,  or  feem  to  purfue 
only  the  Pleafures  of  the  external  Senfes, 
and  all  other  Purfuits  are  made  fubfervient 
to  them :  Others  are  chiefly  fet  upon  the 
Pleafures  of  Imagination  or  internal  Senfes ; 
focial  and  kind  AjfeBions  employ  another 
fort,  who  feem  indifferent  to  all  private 
Pleafure:  This  laft  Temper  has  generally 
joined  with  it  an  high  moral  Senfe,  and  Love 
of  Honour.  We  may  fometimes  find  an 
high  Senfe  of  Honour  and  defire  of  Applaufe, 
where  there  is  indeed  a  moral  Senfe,  but  a 
very  weak  one,  very  much  perverted,  fo  as 
to  be  influenced  by  popular  Opinion,  and 
made  fubfervient  to  it:  In  this  Character 
the  Pleafures  of  the  external  Senfes,  or  even 
of  the  Imagination,  have  little  room,  ex- 
cept fo  far  as  they  may  produce  Dijlinftion. 
Now  upon  comparing  the  feveral  Pleafures, 
perhaps    the    Sentence   of    the  Luxurious 

would 
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would  be  quite  oppofite  to  that  of  the  Fir-  Sect. 
tuous.  The  Ambitious  would  differ  from  V. 
both.  Thofe  who  are  devoted  to  the  inter-  L/"V>J 
nal  Senfes  or  Imagination,  would  differ  from 
all  the  three.  The  Mifer  would  applaud 
himfelf  in  his  Wealth  above  them  all.  Is 
there  therefore  no  difputing  about  Taftes  ? 
Are  all  Perfons  alike  happy,  who  obtain 
the  feveral  Enjoyments  for  which  they  have 
a  Relifh  ?  If  they  are,  the  Difpute  is  at  an 
end  :  A  Fly  or  Maggot  in  its  proper  haunts, 
is  as  happy  as  a  Hero,  or  Patriot,  or  Friend, 
who  has  newly  delivered  his  Country  or 
Friend,  and  is  furrounded  with  their  grate- 
ful Praifes.  The  Brute  or  Infect  may 
think  fo  of  itfelf  j  but  who  will  ftan'd  to 
its  Judgment,  when  we  are  fure  that  it  has 
experienced  only  one  fort  of  Pleafure,  and 
is  a  ftranger  to  the  others  ?  May  we  not  in 
like  manner  find  fome  Reafons  of  appealing 
from  the  Judgment  of  certain  Men?  Or 
may  not  fome  Characters  be  found  among 
Men,  who  alone  are  capable  of  judging  in 
this  matter  ? 

II.  It  is  obvious  that  "  thofe  alone  are  *** PIea' 
"  capable  of  judging,  who  have  experien-^™/1w 
"  ced  all  the  feveral  kinds  of  Pleafure,  and tr01-cd >- 
"  have  their  Senfes  acute  and  fully  excrei- J^'/wmL*. 
0  fed  in  them  all."  Now  a  high  Relifh  «*^,Af 
for  Virtue,  or  a  ftrong  moral  Senfe,  \vhhy'rtueu4' 
K  its 
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Sect,  its  concomitant  publick  Senfe  and  Affections, 
V.      and  a  Senfe  of  Honour ,  was  never  alledged 

IT/N)  to  impair  our  external  Senfsy  or  to  make 
us  incapable  of  any  pleafure  of  the  Imagi- 
nation j  Temperance  never  fpoiled  a  good 
Palate,  whatever  Luxury  may  have  done  ; 
a  generous  affectionate  publick  Spirit,  re- 
flecting on  itfelf  with  delight,  never  viti- 
ated any  Organ  of  external  Pleafure,  nor 
weakened  their  Perceptions.  Now  all  vir- 
tuous Men  have  given  Virtue  this  Teftimo- 
ny,  that  its  Pleasures  are  fuperior  to  any 
other,  nay  to  all  others  jointly  ;  that  a 
friendly  generous  Atlion  gives  a  Delight  fu- 
perior to  any  other  ;  that  other  Enjoyments, 
when  compared  with  the  Delights  of  Inte- 
grity, Faith,  Kindnefs,  Generofity,  and  pub- 
lick Spirit,  are  but  trifles  fcarce  worth  any 
regard.  * 

By  the  ft-  Nay,  we  need  not  confine  our  Evidence 
ft'm0'?.cf  to  the  Tcftimony  of  the  perfeclly  Virtuous, 
The  vtaout  Man,  tno  no  nt  judge,  were  he 
entirely  abandoned,  lince  he  lofes  his  Senfe 
of  the  Pleafures  of  the  moral  Kind,  or  at 
leaft  has  not  experienced  them  fully,  yet  he 
generally  retains  fo  much  of  human  Na- 
ture, and  of  the  Senfes  and  Ajfettiom  of  our 

•  Sec  this  Argument  in  Plato  de  Rcfvb.   Lib.   IX.     And 
Ix>ri  Sba/tejbutyi  Inquiry  concerning  Virtue. 

Kind, 
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Kind,  as  fometimes  to  experience  even  mo-  Sect. 
ral  Pleafures.     There  is  fcarce  any  Mortal,       V. 
who   is  wholly  infcnfible  to   all   Species  of  V^V\i 
Morality, 

A  Debauchee  has  never  perhaps  felc 
the  Pleafures  of  a  wife  publick-fpirited  Con- 
duel,  of  an  entirely  upright,  generous,  fa- 
cial, and  affectionate  Life,  with  the  Senfe 
of  his  own  moral  Worthy  and  merited  EJleem 
and  Love  ;  this  courfe  of  Life,  becaufe  un- 
known to  him,  he  may  defpife  in  compari- 
fon  of  his  Fleafures.  But  if  in  any  particu- 
lar Affair,  a  moral  Spcciesy  or  Point  of  Ho- 
nour has  affected  him,  he  will  foon  defpife 
his  fenfual  Pleafures  in  comparifon  of  the 
Moral.  Has  he  a  Perfon  whom  he  calls  his 
Friend,  whom  he  loves  upon  whatever  fan- 
taftick  Reafons,  he  can  quit  his  "Debauch  to 
ferve  him,  nay  can  run  the  Hazard  of 
Wounds  and  "Death  to  refcue  him  from  Dan- 
ger ?  If  his  Honour  be  concerned  to  refenc 
an  Affront^  will  he  not  quit  his  Pleafures, 
and  run  the  hazard  of  the  greateft  bodily 
Pain,  to  (lmn  the  Imputation  of  Cowardice 
or  Fa//J:ood?  He  will  fcorn  one  who  tells 
him,  that  "  a  Lyary  or  a  Coward,  may  be 
ct  happy  enough,  while  he  has  all  things  ne- 
"  ceffary  to  Luxury."  It  is  in  vain  to  al- 
ledge,  "  that  there  is  no  difputing  about 
"  Taftes :"  To  every  Nature  there  arc  cer- 
tain Tajles  affigned  by  the  great  Author 
K  2  of 
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Sect,  of  all.  To  the  human  Race  there  are  afTign. 
V.      ed  a  publick  Tafle,  a  moral  one,  and  a  Tafte 

Kj^r^)jor  Honour.  Thcle  Senfes  they  cannot  ex- 
tirpate, more  than  their  external  Senfes  : 
They  may  pervert  them,  and  weaken  them 
bv  falfe  Opinions,  and  foolifh  Affociations 
of  Ideas ;  but  they  cannot  be  happy  but  by 
keeping  them  in  their  natural  State,  and 
gratifying  them.  The  Happinefs  of  an  In- 
J'ecl  or  Brute,  will  only  make  an  InJecJ  or 
Brute  happy.  But  a  Nature  with  further 
Powers,  mutt  have  further  Enjoyments. 

Nay,  let  us  confider  the  different  Ages 
in  our  own  Species.  We  once  knew  the 
time  when  an  Hobby-Horfcy  a  T'op,  a  Rattle, 
was  fufiicient  Pleafure  to  us.  We  grow  up, 
we  now  relifh  FricndjJjips,  Honour ',  good 
Offices,  Marriage,  Offspring,  ferving  a  Com- 
munity or  Country.  Is  there  no  difference 
in  thele  Taftes  ?  We  were  happy  before,  are 
we  no  happier  now  ?  If  not,  we  have  made 
a  fooli'h  Change  of  Fancy.  Our  former 
Toys  we  more  eafily  procured,  kept  in  good 
order,  and  managed,  than  the  prefent  Ob- 
je&s  of  our  Cares,  an  Employment,  a  Son, 
a  Friend,  a  Country,  a  Party.  But  this 
Change  of  Fancy  does  not  depend  upon  our 
Will.  "  Our  Nature  determines  us  to  ccr- 
"  tain  Purfuits  in  our  feveral  Stages;  and 
"  following  her  Dictates,  is  the  only  way  to 
11  our  Happinefs.    Two  States  may  both  be 

"  happy, 
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<f  happy,  and  yet  the  one  infinitely  prefe-SECT. 
"  rable   to   the  other :    Two   Species    may      V. 
11  both  be  content ,  and  yet  the  Pleafures  of  l^>TSJ 
"  the  one,  greater  beyond  all  comparifon, 
"  than  thofe  of  the  other."     The  virtuous 
Man,  who  has  as  true  a  Senfe  of  all  exter- 
nal Pleafure  as  any,  gives  the  preference  to 
moral    Pleafures.     The    Judgment   of    the 
Vicious  is  either  not  to  be  regarded,  becaufe 
of   his  Ignorance  on  one  fide  j    or,    if  he 
has  experience  of  moral  Sentiments  in  any 
particular  Cafes,    he  agrees  with  the  Vir- 
tuous. 

III.  Again,  we  fee  in  fad,  that  in  the  Experience 
virtuous  Man,  pub.'ick  JffeBions,  a  moral V™  th' 
Senfe,  and  Senfe  of  Honour,  actually  over- 
come all  other  Defires  or  Senfes,  even  in 
their  full  Strength.  Here  there  is  the  fair- 
eft  Combat,  and  the  Succefs  is  on  the  fide 
of  Virtue. 

There  is  indeed  an  obvious  Exception 
againft  this  Argument.  "  Do  not  we  fee, 
"  in  many  Inftances,  the  external  Senfes 
"  overcome  the  moral?'  But  the  Reply  is 
eafy.  A  conftant  Purfuit  of  the  Pleafures 
of  the  external  Senfes  can  never  become 
agreeable,  without  an  Opinion  of  Innocence, 
or  the  Abfence  of  moral  Evil ;  fo  that  here 
the  moral  Senfe  is  not  engaged  in  the  Corn- 
K  3  bat. 
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Sect.  bat.  Do  not  our  *  Debauchees,  among  their 
V.      Intimates,  continually  defend  their  Practi- 

l/V\/  ces  as  innocent  ?  Tranfient  A<5ls  of  Injuftice 
may  be  done,  contrary  to  the  moral  Senti- 
ments of  the  Agent,  to  obtain  relief  from 
fome  prefling  Evil,  or  upon  fome  violent 
Motion  of  Appetite :  and  yet  even  in  thefe 
cafes,  Men  often  argue  themfelves  into  fome 
moral  Notions  of  their  Innocence,  tiut  for 
a  continued  Courfe  of  Life  difapproved  by 
the  Agent,  how  few  are  the  Inftances  r* 
How  avowedly  miferable  is  that  State, 
wherein  all  Self-Approbation,  all  confeiouf- 
nefs  oj  Merit  ur  Goodnefs  is  gone  r  We 
might  here  alfo  alledge,  what  univerfal  Ex- 
perience confirms,  that  not  only  an  Opinion 
of  Innocence  is  a  necefTary  Ingredient  in  a 
Courfe  of  felfi/h  Pleafures,  (o  that  there 
fhould  be  no  Oppofuion  from  the  moral 
Senfe  of  the  Agent  j  but  that  fome  publick 
Afeclions,  fome  Species  of  moral  Good,  is 
the  mod  powerful  Charm  in  all  fenfual  En- 
joyments. And  yet,  on  the  other  hand, 
"  Publick  Affections,  Virtue,  Honour,  need 
41  no  Species  of  fenfual  Pleafurc  to  recom- 
"  mend  them ;  nor  even  an  Opinion  or 
"  Hope  of  Exemption  from  external  Pain. 
"  Thefe  powerful  Forms  can  appear  amia- 
"  ble,  and  engage  our  Purfuit  thro*  the  rug- 

*  Treat.  II.  Stil.  4.  Art.  4.  lafl  Paragraph- 

"  ged 
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"  ged  Paths  of  Hunter,  Thirfl,  Cold,  La-  Sect. 
i(  hour,  Expences,  Ivounds  and  Death,  V. 

Thus,  when  a  Profpect  of  external  Plca- 
fure,  or  of  avoiding  bodily  Pain,  engages 
Men  into  Actions  really  evil,  the  moral  Senfe 
of  the  Agent  is  not  really  overcome  by  the 
external  Senfes.  The  Action  or  Omiflion 
does  not  appear  morally  evil  to  the  Agent. 
The  Temptation  feems  to  extenuate,  or 
wholly  excufe  the  Action.  Whereas  when 
a  Point  of  Honour,  or  a  moral  Species, 
makes  any  one  defpife  the  Pleasures  or  Pains 
of  the  external  Senfes,  there  can  be  no  que- 
ftion  made  of  a  real  Victory.  The  exter- 
nal Senfes  reprefent  thefe  Objects  in  the 
fame  manner,  when  they  are  conquered. 
None  denies  to  the  Virtuous  their  Senfe  of 
Pain,  Toil  or  Wounds.  They  are  allowed 
as  lively  a  Senfe  as  others,  of  all  external 
Pleafure  of  every  kind.  The  Expences  of 
Generofity,  Humanity,  Charity  and  Compaf- 
fion,  are  allowed,  even  when  yielded  to  Vir- 
tue, to  be  known  to  the  full.  But  the  mo- 
ral Senfe,  weak  as  it  often  is,  does  not  yield 
even  to  known  external  Pleafure,  Eafe  or 
Advantage  :  but,  where  there  is  a  depraved 
Tajle,  and  a  weak  Underfanding,  private 
Advantage,  or  the  avoiding  of  fome  exter- 
nal Evil,  may  make  Actions  appear  inno- 
cent, which  are  not;  and  then  the  moral 
Senfe  gives  no  Oppofition.  All  the  Con- 
K  4  queft 
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SECT.queft  en  fuch  Occafions  is  only  this,  that 
V.      private  external  Advantage  furmounts  our 

ty~W  Avcrfion  to  Difionour,  by  making  us  do 
Actions  which  others  will  cenfure,  but  we 
efteem  innocent.  In  thefe  Cafes  we  general- 
ly fear  only  the  Reproach  of  a  Party,  of 
whom  we  have  conceived  an  unfavourable 
Opinion.  * 

Nay  farther :  It  was  before  obferved, 
that  fantaftick  AJfociations  of  Ideas  do  not 
really  increafe  the  Pleafure  of  Enjoyment^ 
however  they  increafe  the  previous  De/ire. 
The  want  of  fuch  Aflbciations  does  not 
abate  the  external  Pain,  tho'  it  diminilhes 
the  previous  Fear,  or  takes  away  fome  far- 
ther Fears  which  may  attend  the  Pain.  So 
that  a  Man  of  the  mod  correct  Imagina- 
tion does  feel  and  know  all  the  Good  in  ex- 
ternal Pleafure,  and  all  the  Evil  in  Pain. 
"  When  therefore  the  moral  Sen/e,  and  pub- 
"  lick  AJj'edions,  overcome  all  fenfual  Plea- 
<c  Jure,  or  bodily  Pain,  they  do  it  by  their 
«'  own  Strength,  without  foreign  Aids. 
"  Virtue  is  never  blended  with  bodily  Plea- 
tc  Jure,  nor  Vice  with  bodily  Pain  in  our 
"  Imaginations.  But  when  the  external 
"  Senfes  feem  to  prevail  againft  the  moral 
"  Senfe,  or  publick  Affections,  it  is  con- 
"  tinually  by  Aid  borrowed  from  the  me- 

*  Setf.  4.  Art.  3. 

M  ral 
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"  ral  Scnfe,  and  publick  Affcflions  them-  Sect. 
"  felves,    or  from   our  Senl'e  of  Honour."      V. 
The   Conqucft   is   over  a    weakned   moral  L^V\J 
Senfe,  upon  partial  views  of  Good,  not  by 
external  PJeafure  alone,  but  by  fome  moral 
Species,  raifed  by  a  falfe  Imagination. 

Set  before  Men  in  the  cleared  Light 
all  external  Pleafures,    but  drip   them    of 
their  borrowed  Notions  of  Dignity,  Ho/pi- 
tality,    Fricndjhip,    Generofity,    Liberality, 
Communication  of  Pleafure ;  let  no  regard 
be  had  to  the  Opinions  of  others,  to  Credit, 
to  avoiding  Reproach,   to  Company :    Sepa- 
rate   from    the     Purfuit    of    Wealth     all 
Thoughts  of  a  Family,  Friends,  Relations, 
Acquaintance  ;  let  Wealth  be  only  regarded 
as  the   Means  of  private  Pleafure  of  the 
external  Senfes,  or  of  the  Imagination,   to 
the  PofTeflbr  alone ;  let  us  divide  our  con- 
fufed  Ideas,  *  and  confider  things  barely  and 
apart  from  each  other :  and  in  opposition 
to  thefe  Defires,  fet  but  the  weakeft  moral 
Species,  and  fee  if  they  can  prevail  over  it. 
On  the  other  hand,  let  us  examine  as  much 
as  we  pleafe,  a  friendly ',  generous,  grateful, 
or  publick-jpirited  Aclion  j   divert  it  of  all 
external  Pleafure,    dill  it  will   appear  the 
more  lovely ;  the  longer  we  fix  our  Atten- 

*  Sec  Marcus  Antoninus,  Lib.  III.  c.   11.  and  often  elfc- 
wherc. 

tion 
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Sect,  tion  to  it,  the  more  we  admire  ir.  What 
V.      is  it  which  we  feel  in  our  own  Hearts,  de- 

\SV~\>  termining  as  it  were  our  Fate  as  to  Happi- 
nefs  or  Mifery  ?  What  fort  of  Senfations 
are  the  mod  lively  and  delightful  ?  In  what 
fort  of  Pofleifions  does  the  higheft  Joy  and 
Self- Satisfaction  confift  ?  Who  has  ever  felt 
the  Pleafure  of  a  generous  friendly  'Temper, 
of  mutual  Love,  of  companionate  Relief  and 
Succour  to  the  diftrefTed  ;  of  having  ferved 
a  Community,  and  rendered  Multitudes  hap- 
py ;  of  a  ftricl  Integrity,  and  thorough  Ho- 
nejly,  even  under  external  Difadvantages, 
and  amidft  Dangers;  of  Congratulation  and 
publick  Rejoicing,  in  the  Wifdom  and 
Profperity  of  Perfons  beloved,  fuch  as 
Friends,  Children,  or  intimate  Neighbours? 
Who  would  not,  upon  Reflection,  prefer 
that  State  of  Mind,  thefe  Senfations  of  Plea- 
fure, to  all  the  Enjoyments  of  the  external 
Senjes,  and  of  the  Imagination  without 
them  f  * 

OurjvJg-      IV.  The  truth,    in  a  Queftion  of  this 
T*S  ,nr  ^nature,   one  mieht  expect   would   be   belt 

the  Cafe  of  »  1  ■      1      r  r      n       <-t 

ethers       known    by    the    Judgment    or    Spectators^ 

pwcs  ^concerning    the   Purfuits    of   others.     Let 

'am'       them  fee  one  entirely  employed  in  Solitude, 

with    the   mod    exquifite    Tafles,    Odors, 

*  See  this  Subjeft  fully  treated,  in  the  fecond  Part  of  Lord 
Slafit/burji  foquiry  (tnctrning  Virtue. 

Profpecls, 
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Profpecls,  Painting,  Mufick  ;  but  without  S  e  c  t. 
any  Society,  Love  or  Friend ftipt  or  any  V. 
Opportunity  of  doing  a  kind  or  generous  ^-/VNI 
Aclion  ;  and  fee  alfo  a  *  Man  employed  in 
protecting  the  Poor  and  Fatherlefs,  receiving 
the  BlefTings  of  thofe  who  were  ready  to 
perifli,  and  making  the  Widow  to  fing  for 
Joy  ;  a  Father  to  the  Needy,  an  Avenger 
of  Oppreffion  ;  who  never  defpifed  the 
Caufe  of  his  very  Slave,  but  confidered  him 
as  his  Fellow-Creature,  formed  by  the  fame 
Hand ;  who  never  eat  his  Morfel  alone, 
without  the  Orphan  at  his  Table,  nor  cau- 
fed  the  Eyes  of  the  Poor  to  fail ;  who  ne- 
ver fuffered  the  Naked  to  perifli,  but  warm- 
ed them  with  the  Fleece  of  his  Sheep ; 
who  never  took  advantage  of  the  Indigent 
in  Judgment,  thro'  Confidence  in  his  own 
Power  or  Intereft  j  Let  this  Character  be  com- 
pared with  the  former;  nay,  add  to  this  lat- 
ter fome  confiderable  Pains  of  the  exttrnal 
Scnjes,  with  Labour  and  kind  Anxiety : 
which  of  the  two  would  a  Spectator  chufe? 
Which  would  he  admire,  or  count  the  hap- 
pier, and  mod  fuitable  to  human  Nature  ? 
Were  he  amufing  himfelf  with  imaginary 
Scenes  of  Life,  or  were  he  advifing  a  Sont 
or  a  Friend,  which  of  thefe  States  would  he 
chufe  or  recommend  ?  Such  a  Trial  would 

•  Sec  the  Charaflcr  of  Job,  ch.  mi.    See  alfo  Treat.  IL 
Stfi,  6. 

foon 
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Sect,  foon  difcover  the  Prevalence  of  the  moral 
V.      Species  above  all  Enjoyments  of  Life. 

LitticHap-      V.  There  are  a  fort  of  Pleafures  oppo- 

Pmaiious  flte  t0  thofe  of  the  Publick  Senfe>  arifmg 
Pleafuns.  from  the  Gratific  ttion  of  Anger  or  Hatred. 
To  compare  thcfe  Pleafures  with  thofe  of 
Benevolence,  we  muft  obferve  what  holds 
univerfally  of  all  Mankind.  The  Joy,  and 
Gaiety,  and  Happinefs  of  any  Nature,  of 
which  we  have  formed  no  previous  Opini- 
on, either  favourable  or  unfavourable,  nor 
obtained  any  other  Ideas  than  merely  that  it 
is  fenfitive,  fills  us  with  Joy  and  Delight : 
The  apprehending  the  Torments  of  any 
fuch  fenfitive  Nature,  gives  us  Pain.  The 
Poets  know  how  to  raife  delight  in  us  by 
fuch  pa/1  or  a  I  Scenes,  they  feel  the  Power  of 
fuch  pleafmg  Images :  they  know  that  the 
human  Heart  can  dwell  upon  fuch  Contem- 
plations with  delight  •>  that  we  can  continue 
long  with  Pieafure,  in  the  View  of  Happi- 
nefs  of  any  Nature  whatfoever.  When  in- 
deed we  have  received  unfavourable  Appre- 
henfions  of  any  Nature,  as  cruel  and  Javage, 
we  begin  from  our  very  publick  Affections, 
to  defire  their  Mifery  as  far  as  it  may  be 
neceil'ary  to  the  Prote&ion  of  others. 

But  that  the  Mifery  of  another,  for  its 
own  faket  is  never  grateful,  we  may  all  find 
by  making  this  Suppofuion:  That  we  had  the 

mod 
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moft  favage  Tygcr,  or  Crocodile,  or  fome  Sect. 
greater  Monfter  of  our  own  Kind,  a  Ne-  V. 
ro,  or  DomitiiWy  chained  in  fome  Dun-  L^V^J 
geon ;  that  we  were  perfectly  aiTured 
they  fhould  never  have  power  of  doing 
farther  Injuries ;  that  no  Mortal  mould 
ever  know  their  Fate  or  Fortunes,  nor  be 
influenced  by  them  ;  that  the  Punifomenti 
inflicted  on  them  would  never  reftrain  ci- 
thers by  Way  of  example,  nor  any  Indul- 
gence fhown  be  difcovered;  that  the  firft 
Heat  of  our  Refentment  were  allayed  by 
Time — No  mortal,  in  fuch  a  Cafe,  would 
incline  to  torture  fuch  wretched  Natures,  or 
keep  them  in  continual  Agonies,  without 
fome  profpect  of  Good  arifing  from  their 
Sufferings.  What  farther  would  the  fierc- 
eft  Rage  extend  to,  if  once  the  Tyrant, 
thus  eternally  confined  from  Mifchief,  be- 
gan himfelf  to  feel  Remorfe  and  yJnguiJJj  for 
his  Crimes?  Nay,  did  he  continue  without 
Reflection  on  his  pafl:  Life,  fo  as  neither  to 
betray  Remorfe  nor  Approbation,  were 
Mankind  well  fecured  againft  his  Temper^ 
who  would  delight  to  load  him  with  ujelefs 
Mifery  ? 

If  the  Mifery  of  others  then  be  net  grate- 
ful for  itfelf,  whence  arifes  the  Pleafure  of 
Cruelty  and  Revenge  ?  The  Reafon  is  plain- 
ly this:  Upon  apprehending  Injury  to  our- 
felves  or  others,  Nature  wifely  determines 

us 
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Sect,  us  to  ftudy  Defence,  not  only  for  the  prc- 
V-      fent,  but  for  the  future.     Anger  arifes  with 
KS~V~\J  its  mod  uneafy  Senfations,  as  every  one  ac- 
knowledges.    'The  Mifery  of  the  Injurious 
allays  this  furious  Pain.     Our  Nature  fcarce 
leads  to  any  farther  Refentment,  when  once 
the  Injurious  feems  to  us  fully  feized  with 
Remorfe,   (o  that  we  fear  no  farther  Evils 
from  him,  or  when  all  his  Power  is  gone. 
Thofe  who  continue  their  Revenge  further, 
are  prepofTefled  with  fome  falfe  Opinion  of 
Mankind,  as  worfe  than  they  really  are;  and 
are  not  eafily  inclined  to  believe  their  hearty 
Remorfe    for  Injuries,   or  to  think  them- 
felves  fecure.      Some  Point  of  Honour \  or 
Fear  of  Reproach,  engages  Men  in  cruel 
A£ls  of  Revenge:  But  this  farther  confirms, 
tb  at   the  Mifery  of  another  is  only  grateful 
as  it  allays,  or  fecures  us  againft  a  furious 
Pain ;  and  cannot  be  the  Occafion,  by  itfelf, 
of  any  Satisfaction.     Who  would  not  prefer 
Safety  from  Injury,  to  the  having  revenged 
an  Injury?   Who  would  not  chufe  an  un- 
tainted Reputation,  for  Courage  gained  in  a 
juft  War,  in  which,  without  Haired  or  An- 
ger,  we  acted  from  Love  of  our  Country, 
rather  than  the  Fame  acquired  by  afTerting 
our  queftioned  Courage  with  furious  Anger 
in  a  Duel,  and  with  continued  Hatred  to- 
ward the  Perfon  conquered  ?  Who  can  dwell 
upon  a  Scene  of  Tortures,  though  pra&ifed 
upon  the  vileft  Wretch;  or  can  delight  ei- 
ther 
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ther   in  the  Sight   or  Defcription  of  Ven-  Sect* 
geance,    prolonged    beyond  all    neceflity  of      V. 
Self-Defenfe,  or  publick  Intereft?      "  The  v/V^J 
**  Pleafure  of  Revenge  then  is  to  the  Plea- 
if  fures  of  Humanity  and  Virtue,  as  the  fla- 
"  king  the  burning,  and  conftantly  recur- 
"  ring  Thirft  of  a  Fever,  to  the  natural  En- 
"  joymcnts  of  grateful  Food  in  Health." 

VI.  Were  we  to  compare,  in  like  man-  Moral 
ner,   the  Pains  of  the  publick  and  moral p^ejZ7tl 
Senfe,  and  of  the  Senfe  of  Honour,   with  otberEwli, 
other  Pains  of  the  external  Senjes,  or  with  aWe"'r 
the  greateft  external  Lofles,  we  mould  find 
the  former  by  far  fuperior.     And  yet  no- 
thing is  more  ordinary,  than  to  find  Men, 
who    will    allow    "  the  Pleafures  of    the 
"  former  Clafles  fuperior  to  any  other,  and 
<{  yet  look  upon  external  Pain  as  more  in* 
"  tollerable  than  any."     There  are  two  Rea- 
fons  for  this  Miftake.      1.  cc  They  compare  Cavfu  of 
"  the  moil  acute  Pains  of  the  external  Senfes  mJtaktl- 
"  with  fome  f  nailer  Pains  of  the  other  Sen- 
fes."     Whereas,  would  they  compare  the 
ftrongeft  of  both  Kinds,  they  would  find 
the  Ballance  on  the  other  fide.     How  of- 
ten have  Parents,  Hufbands,   Friends,  Pa- 
triots, endured  the  greateft:  bodily  Pains,  to 
avoid  the  Pains  of  their  publick  and  tr.oral 
Senfe,  and  Senfe  of  Honour  t  How  do  they 
every  Day  fufter  Hunger,  Thirft,  and  Toil, 
to  prevent  like  Evils  to  thofe  they  love? 

How 
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Sect.  How  often  do  Men  endure,   for  their  Party 

V.      or  Faftion,  the  greateft  external  Evils,   not 

V/"V>J  only  when  they  are  unavoidable,  but,  when 

by  counter-acYmg  their publick  or  moral Senfe, 

or  Senfe  of  Honour ,  they  could  extricate  them- 

felves?  Some  Crimes  appear  fo  horrid,  fome 

Actions  fo  cruel  and  dcteftable,  that  there  is 

hardly  any  Man    but  would   rather   fuffer 

Death,  t  han  be  confcious  of  hav  ingdone  them. 

The  fecond  Caufe  of  Miftake  in  this 
Matter,  is  this,  "  The  avoiding  moral  E- 
"  vil  by  the  Sufferance  of  external  Pain, 
"  does  not  diminish  the  Senje  of  the  Pain ; 
"  but  on  the  other  hand,  the  Motive  of 
"  avoiding  grievous  Pain,  really  diminishes 
"  the  moral  Evil  in  the  Aclion  done  with 
"  that  defign."  So  that  in  fuch  lnftances 
we  compare  external  Pain  in  its  full  Strength, 
with  a  moral  Pain  of  the  lighter  fort,  thus 
alleviated  by  the  Greatnefs  of  the  Tempta- 
tion*. To  make  a  juft  Comparifon,  it 
fhould  be  thus :  "  Whether  would  a  Man 
"  chufe  to  be  tortured  to  Death,  or  to  have, 
"  without  any  Temptation  or  Necejjity,  tor- 
<{  tured  another,  or  a  dear  Friend,  or  Child 
iC  to  Death?"  Not  whether  a  Man  will  be- 
tray his  Friend  or  Country,  for  fear  of 
Tortures,  but  "  whether  it  be  better  vo- 
"  luntarily,  and  under  no  fear,  to  betray 
"  a  Friend,  or  our  Country,  than  to  fuffer 

•  Treat.  II.  Stfl.  7,  9.  Car.  3. 

"  Tortures, 
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"  Tortures,    or  the  Pain  of  the  Gout  or  Sect. 
"  Stone  equal  to  Tortures?"     Upon  fuch      V. 
Comparifons  as  thefe,  we  mould  find  fome  ^V*>^ 
other  Pains  and  Mifery  fuperior  to  any  ex- 
ternal Pain.     When  we  judge  of  the  State 
of  others,  we  would  not  be  long  in  fufpenfe 
which  of  thefe  Evils  to  chufe  as  the  light- 
eft  for  thofe  whom  we  -f  mod  regarded. 

VII.  We  have  hitherto  only  compared  on  Publick 
the  one  fide  the  publick  and  moral  Senfe,  f£fJre"J 
and  the  Scnfe  of  Honour  jointly,   with  the  mith  our 
external  Senfes,   the  P/ea/hres  of  Imagina-  ^ftre  "f 
tiony  and  external  Advantage  or  Difadvan- 
tage  jointly.     The  reafon  of  joining  them 
thus   muft    be  obvious,    fince,    to  a  Mind 
not  prepofTefTed  with  any  falfe  Jlpprehcn- 
fions  of   things,    the    former    three  Senfes 
and  Defires  really  concur,  in  exciting  to  the 
fame  Courfe  of  Action  ;  for   promoting  the 
publick  Good,  can  never  be  oppofite  to  pri- 
vate Virtue ;  nor  can  the  De/ire  of  Virtue 
ever  lead   to  any  thing  pernicious  to  the 
Publick:  Had  Men  alfo  true  Opinions,  Ho- 
nour could  only  be  obtained  by  Virtue,  or 
ferving  the  Publick. 

But  fince  there  may  be  fome  corrupt 
partial  Notions  of  Virtue,  as  when  Men 
have  inadvertently  engaged  themfelves  into 

•   Treat.  II.  Setf.  6.  Art.   I. 

L  fome 
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SECT.fomc  Party  or  Faction    pernicious  to   the 
V.      Publick,  or  when  we  miftake  the  Tenden- 

^/Y\'  cies  of  Actions,  or  have  fome  Notions  of 
the  Deit^,  j  as  requiring  fomc  Actions 
apprehended  pernicious  to  the  publick,  as 
Duties  to  himfelf;  in  fuch  cafes  there  is 
room  to  compare  our  publick  Senfe  or  De- 
fires  with  our  moral,  to  fee  which  is  pre- 
valent. The  Pleafures  of  thefe  Senfes,  in 
fuch  cafes,  need  not  be  compared  j  the  fol- 
lowing either  the  one  or  the  other  will  give 
little  Pleafure:  The  Pain  of  the  counter- 
acted Senfe  will  prevent  all  Satisfaction. 
This  State  is  truly  deplorable,  when  a  Per- 
fon  is  thus  diftraftcd  between  two  noble 
Principles,  his  publick  Ajfeclions,  and  Senfe 
of  Virtue.  But  it  may  be  enquired,  which 
of  thefe  Senfes,  when  counteracted,  would 
occafion    the   greater  Pain?    Perhaps  no- 

%  Such  miflaken  Notions  of  Religion,  and  of  fomc  par- 
titular  moral  Species,  have  produced  thefe  monftrous  Deci- 
fions  or  Apothegms ;  viz.  "  Some  Afliom  are  not  toilful, 
"  though  they  rxere  mceffary  r.ot  only  to  u>iii;erfal  temporal  llaf- 
"  finch,  but  to  the  eternal  Satiation  of  the  nxho/e  ll'orld,  er 
*'  to  avoid  univerjal  eternal  Mijhy? 

"  Fiat  fuftitia  &  mat  Caelum." 

Whereas  the  only  Rcafon  why  fome  Adions  are  looked  up- 
on as  univerfally  and  nccelTarily  Evil,  is  only  this,  "  that  in 
•*  our  prefent  Conilitution  of  Nature,  they  cannot  poffibly 
"  produce  any  good,  prepollent  to  their  evil  Conferences* 
Whatever  Action  would  do  fo,  in  the  whole  of  its  EjfieQt 
null  neceffarily  bt  good.     This  Propofition  is  Idcntiek. 

thing 
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thing  can  be  anfwered  univerfally  on  either  Sect* 
fide.     With  Men   of   reclufe  contemplative      V. 
Lives,  who  have  dwelt  much  upon  feme  V/*VNJ 
moral   Ideas,    hut   without    large    extenfive 
View  of   publick  Good,    or    without    en- 
gaging themfelves  to  the  full  in  the  pub- 
lick    Affetlions,     and   common    Affairs    of 
Life,    the   Senfe  of  Virtue,    in  fome  par- 
tial confined  View  of    it,    would   proba- 
bly   prevail ;    efpecially   fince  thefe  partial 
Species  of   Virtue  have  always  fome  fort  of 
kind  Affection  to  affift  them.     With  aclive 
Men,   who  have  fully  exercifed  their  pub- 
lick   Affetlions,    and    have  acquired    as    ic 
were  an  Habit  this  way,   it  is  probable  the 
publick     Affetlions     would     be     prevalent. 
Thus  we  find   that  aclive  Men,  upon  any 
publick    Neceffity,     always    break    through 
the    limited    narrow    Rules    of    Virtue    or 
Juftice,  which  are  publickly  received,  even 
when  they  have  fcarce  any  Scheme  of  Prin- 
ciples to   juftify    their  Conduct:    Perhaps, 
indeed,  in  fuch  cafes,    their  moral  Senfe  is 
brought  over  to  the  Side  of  their  Affections, 
though  their  fpeculative  Opinions  are  oppo- 
fitc  to  both. 

VIII.  It  is  of  more  confequence  to  com-  The  Moral 
pare  the  publick  and  moral  Senfe s,  in  oppo-fjJ^£X 
fit  ion  to   the  Senfe  of  Honour.     Here  there  the  Senfe 
may  be  direct  Oppofuion,  fince  Honour  is °f Honour' 
conferred  according  to  the  moral  Notions 
L  2  of 
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S  e  c  t.  of  tliofe  who  confer  it,  which  may  be  con- 
V.      trary  to  thofc    of  the  Agent,  and  contrary 
</VM  to  what  he  thinks  conducive  to  the  publick 
Good. 

To  allow  the  Prevalence  of  Honour, 
cannot  with  any  Perfon  of  juft  Reflection, 
weaken  the  Caufe  of  Virtue,  fince  Honour 
prefuppofes  *  a  moral  Senfe,  both  in  thofe 
who  defire  it,  and  thofe  who  confer  it. 
But  it  is  enough  for  fomc  Writers,  who  af- 
fect to  be  wondrous  fhrewd  in  their  Obfer- 
vations  on  human  Nature,  and  fond  of  ma- 
king all  the  World,  a  felfiflo  Generation, 
without  any  natural  Dijpojition  toward  a 
publick  Interejl,  or  toward  any  moral  Spe- 
cies-, to  get  but  a  Set  of  different  Word* 
from  thole  commonly  ufed,  yet  including 
the  fame  natural  Difpofitions,  -f  or  prefup- 
pofing  them,  however  an  inadvertent  Rea- 
der may  not  obferve  it ;  and  they  arc  fuf- 
fkicnily  furnimed  to  fliew,  that  there  is 
no  real  Virtue,  that  all  is  but  Hyppocrify, 
Difguife,  Art,  or  Interejl.  "  To  be  bo- 
"  noured,  highly  ejleemed,  valued,  praifed, 
"  or  on  the  contrary,  to  be  dejpijed,  un- 
"  der  valued,  cenfured  or  condemned;  to  be 
u  proud  or  aJJjamed,  are  Words  without  a- 
"  ny  Meaning,  if  we  take  away  a  moral 


"  See  frtat.  II.  2ttl.  5.  Art.  4. 
f  Ibid. 


Senfe: 
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"  Senfe**     Let  this  Senfe  be  as  capricious,  Sect. 
inconflant,  different  in   different  Perfons   as      V. 
they  pleafc  to  al ledge,  "  a  Senfe  of  Morali-  L^V>J 
"  ty  there  muft  be,    and  natural  it   muft 
<c  be,  if    the  Dejire  of  Ejlecm,    Pride  or 
"  Shame  be  natural." 

To  make  this  comparifon  between  the 
fublick  and  moral  Senjh  on  the  one  hand, 
and  that  of  Honour  on  the  other,  it  is  to  be 
obferved,  that  all  Averfion  to  Evil  is  Wrong- 
er than  Defire  of  pofitive  Good.  There 
arc  many  forts  of  pofitive  Good,  without 
which  one  may  be  eafy,  and  enjoy  o- 
thers  of  a  different  kind:  But  Evil  of  al- 
moft  any  kind,  in  a  high  Degree,  may 
make  Life  intolerable.  The  avoiding  of 
Evil  is  always  allowed  a  more  extenuating 
Circum (lance  in  a  Crimet  than  the  Pro- 
fpecl  of  pofitive  Good:  to  make  therefore 
juft  Comparifons  of  the  Prevalence  of  fe- 
veral  Dciires  or  Senfcs,  their  fevcral  Goods 
mould  be  oppofed  to  each  other,  and  their 
Evils  to  each  other,  and  not  the  Plea- 
fur  es  of  one  compared  with  the  Pains  of 
another. 

Publick   AffeSlions,  in  their  nearer  Ties, 

frequently  overcome  not  only  the  Pleafures 

of  Honour^   but  even  the  Pains  of  Shame. 

This  is  the  mod  common  Event  in  Life, 

L  3  that 
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SEct.  that  for  fome  apprehended  Intereft:  of  Off- 
V.     fpringy     Families,     Friends,     Men    neglect 

tyVNj  Opportunities  of  gaining  Honour,  and  even 
incur  Shame  and  Contempt.  In  Actions 
done  for  the  Service  of  a  Party,  there  can 
be  no  comparifon,  for  Honour  is  often  a 
Motive  on  both  fides. 

It  is  alfo  certain,  that  the  Fear  of 
Shame,  in  fome  Inftances,  will  overcome  all 
other  Defires  whatfoever,  even  natural  Af- 
fcclion,  Love  of  Pleafure,  Virtue,  Wealth, 
and  even  of  Life  itfelf.  This  Fear  has  ex- 
cited Parents  to  the  Murder  of  their  Off- 
fpring;  has  perfuaded  Men  to  the  mofl  dan- 
gerous Enterprizesj  to  fquander  away  their 
Fortunes,  to  counteract  their  Duty,  and 
even  to  throw  away  their  Lives.  The  Di- 
ffraction and  Convulfion  of  Mind  obfer- 
fervable  in  thefe  Conflict*  of  Honour,  with 
Virtue  and  publick  Affection,  fhows  how 
unnatural  that  State  is,  wherein  the  ftrongefl: 
Principles  of  Action,  naturally  defigned  to 
co-operate  and  aflift  each  other,  are  thus 
fee  in  Oppofition. 

It  is  perhaps  impofTible  to  pronounce  a- 
ny  thing  univerfally  concerning  the  Supe- 
riority of  the  Defire  of  Honour  on  the  one 
hand,  or  that  of  the  Defire  of  Virtue  and 
publick    Good  on    the  other.       Habits  or 

Cuflom 
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Cuftom  may  perhaps  determine  the  Victory  Sect. 
on  either  fide.     Men  in  high  Stations,  who      V. 
have  long  indulged  the  Defire  of  Honour \  V^VNI 
and  have  formed  the  mod  frightful  Appre- 
henfions  of  Contempt  as  the  word  of  Evils; 
or  even  thofe  in  lower  Stations,  who  have 
been    long  enured  to  value  Reputation  in 
any  particular,  and  dread  Dijhonour  in  that 
point,    may  have  Fear  of  Shame  fuperior 
to  all  Averfions.      Men,   on  the  contrary, 
who  have  much  indulged  good  Nature,  or 
reflected  much  upon  the  Excellency  of  Vir- 
tue   itfelf,    abftracted    from    Honour \    may 
find  Affections  of  this  kind  prevalent  above 
the  Fear  of  Shame. 

To  compare  the  moral  Senfe  with  the 
Senfe  of  Honour t  we  muft  find  cafes  where 
the  Agent  condemns  an  Action  with  all  its 
prefent  Circumftanccs  as  evil,  and  yet  fears 
Infamy  by  omitting  it,  without  any  une- 
qual Motives  of  other  kinds  on  either  fide: 
Or  when  one  may  obtain  Praife  by  an 
Action,  when  yet  the  Omifiion  of  it  would 
appear  to  himfelf  as  confiderable  a  Virtue, 
as  the  World  imagines  the  Action  to  be. 
The  common  Inftances,  in  which  fome, 
who  pretend  deep  Knowledge  of  human 
Nature,  triumph  much,  have  not  thefe  De- 
cenary Circumftances.  When  a  Man  con- rjucft„c 
dems  Duelling  in  his  private  Sentiments,  PrePtr  In- 
and  yet  practifes  it,  we  have  indeed  a  con-^**'"' 
L  4  fiderable 
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S  e  c  T.  fiderable  Evidence  of  tbe  Strength  of  this 
V.      Dtfire  of  Honour ',    or   Averfon  to  Shame ; 

VJ~V*\)  fince  it  furpaffes  the  Fear  of  Death.  But 
here  on  one  hand,  befides  the  Fear  of 
Shame,  there  is  the  Fear  of  conftant  In- 
fills, of  lofing  all  the  Advantages  depend- 
ing upon  the  Character  of  Courage,  and 
foinctiir.es  even  fome  Species  of  Virtue  and 
publick  GooJy  in  retraining  an  infolent 
Villain:  On  the  other  hand  is  the  Fear  of 
Death.  The  moral  Senfe  is  feldom  much 
concerned:  for  however  Men  may  condemn 
voluntary  Duelling,  however  they  may 
blame  the  Age  for  the  Cuftom,  or  cenfure 
the  Laws  as  defective,  yet  generally,  in 
their  prefent  Cafe,  Duelling  appears  a  ne- 
ceffary  Piece  of  Self  Defence,  againft  op- 
probrious Injuries  and  Affronts,  for  which 
the  Law  has  provided  no  Redrefs,  and  con- 
fequently  leaves  Men  to  the  natural  Rights 
of  Self  Defence  and  Prof ecut ion  of  Inju- 
ries. The  Cafe  fecms  to  them  the  fame 
with  that  of  Thieves  and  Night  -  Robbers, 
who  may  be  put  to  Death  by  private  Per- 
fons,  when  there  is  no  hope  of  overtaking 
them  by  Law.  Thefe  are  certainly  the  No- 
tions of  thofe  who  condemn  Duelling,  and 
yet  practife  it. 

It  is  foreign  to  our  prefent  Purpofe  to 
detect  the  Fallacy  of  thefe  Arguments,  in 
defence  of  our  Duels,  when  Men  from  a 

fudden 
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fudden  Anger,   upon  fomc  trifling  or  ima-SEcT. 
ginary    Jljjronts    the    defpifing    of    which       V. 
would    appear    honourable    in   every   wife  i^rv^O 
Man's   Eyes,  expofe  themfelves,    and  often 
their   deareft   Friends  to  Death,    and  haz- 
ard the   Ruin   of   their  own  Families,    as 
well  as   that  of   their  Adverfary;    though 
the  Succefs  in   fuch  Attempts  can  have  no 
tendency   to  juftify  them   againft   the  dis- 
honourable Charge,  or   to  procure  any  Ho- 
nour from  Men  of  worth. 

The  magnified  Inftancc  of  Lucretia*  Korthe 
is  yet  lcfs  to  our  Purpofe.  Some  talk,  asCa/eof 
if  "  me  indeed  would  rather  have  died  ucrct,a* 
"  than  confented  to  the  Crime ;  but  the 
"  Crime  did  not  appear  fo  great  an  Evil 
"  as  the  Dipjonour ;  to  the  Guilt  (lie  fub- 
"  mitted  to  avoid  the  Shame."  Let  us 
confider  this  renowned  Argument.  Was 
there  then  no  Motive  on  either  fide,  but 
Fear  of  Shame,  and  a  Senfe  of  Dutyt 
If  we  look  into  the  Story,  we  fhall  find, 
that  to  perfuade  her  to  confenr,  there 
confpired,  befide  the  Fear  of  Shame,  and 
of  Death,  which  flie  little  regarded,  the 
Hope  of  noble  Revenge,  or  rather  of 
Jujlice  on  the  Ravifher,  and  the  whole 
Tyrant's  Family  j   nay,    the  Hopes  of   a 

*  Livy,  Lib.  I.e.  57, 

nobler 
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Sect,  nobler  Fame  by  her  future  Conduct ;  the 
V.      Fear    of     fufFering    that     contumely    by 

KJ~ST^J  force,  which  fhe  was  tempted  to  confent 
to,  and  that  in  fuch  a  manner  as  fhe 
could  have  had  no  Redrefs.  All  thefe 
Confiderations  concurred  to  make  her  con- 
fent. On  the  other  fide,  there  was  only 
the  moral  Senfe  of  a  Crime  thus  extenuated 
by  the  moft  grievous  Nccefjity,  and  by 
hopes  of  doing  Jujlicc  to  her  Husband's 
Honour,  and  refcuing  her  Country :  Nay, 
could  (lie  not  have  at  once  faved  her  Cha- 
racter and  her  Life  by  confenting;  when 
in  that  virtuous  Age  fhe  might  have  expecled 
Secrecy  in  the  Prince,  fince  boafting  of  fuch 
Attempts  would  have  been  dangerous  to  the 
greateft  Man  in  Rome? 

It  is  not  eafy  to  find  jufl  Room  for  a 
Comparifon  even  in  fictitious  Cafes,  be- 
tween thefe  two  Principles.  Were  there 
a  Perfon  who  had  no  Belief  of  any  Deity, 
or  of  any  reality  in  Religion,  in  a  Country 
where  his  fecular  Intercfi  would  not  fuffer 
by  a  Character  of  Atheifm\  and  yet  he 
knew  that  the  Profeflion  of  zealous  Devo- 
tion would  tend  to  his  Honour:  If  fuch  a 
Perfon  could  have  any  Senfe  of  Morality^ 
particularly  an  Averfion  to  DiJJimulationt 
then  his  Frofcfjion  of  Religion  would  evi- 
dence the  Superiority  of  the  Senfe  of  Ho- 
nour; 
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nour\  and  his  Difcovery  of  his  Sentiments,  S  e  c  t. 
or    NeglcB  of    Religion,    would    evidence      V. 
the  Balance  to  be  on  the  other  fide.     I  pre-  l/W 
fume    in  England  and  Holland,    we  have 
more  Instances  of  the  latter  than  the  former. 
It  is  true,   our  Gentlemen  who  affect  the 
Name  of    Freedom,    may  have  now   their 
Hopes  of  Honour  from  their  own  Party, 
as  well  as  others. 

The  Adherence  to  any  particular  Reli- 
gion by  one  in  a  ftrange  Country,  where  it 
was  difhonourable,  would  not  be  allowed  a 
good  Inftance  of  the  Prevalence  of  a  moral 
Species ;  it  is  a  very  common  thing  indeed, 
but  here  are  Interejls  of  another  Life,  and 
Regard  to  a  future  Return  to  a  Country 
where  this  Religion  is  in  repute. 

IX.  The  Pleafures  of  the  internal  Senfes,  TbtPUa. 
or  of  the  Imagination,  are  allowed  by  d\\,ffretof 
who  have  any  tolerable  Tafte  of  them,  as  thTptat- 
a  much  fuperior  Happinefs  to  thofe  of  the  tr  than 
external  Senfes,  though  they  were  enjoyed  f^tlrlLl 

tO  the   full.  Senfet. 

Other  Comparifons  might  be  made 
but  with  lefs  ufe,  or  certainty  in  any  gene- 
ral Conclufions,  which  might  be  drawn 
from  them. 

The 
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Sect.  The  Pleafures  of  Wealth  or  Power ^ 
V.      are  proportioned  to  the  Gratifications  of  the 

K/~sT\)  Defires  or  Senfes,  which  the  Agent  intends 
to  gratify  by  them:  So  that,  for  the  Rea- 
fons  above  offered,  Wealth  and  Power  give 
greater  Happinefs  to  the  Virtuous^  than 
to  thofe  who  confult  only  Luxury  or  ex- 
ternal Splendor.  If  thefe  Defires  are  grown 
enthiifiajlick  and  habitual,  without  regard 
to  any  other  end  than  PojfeJJion,  they  are 
an  endlefs  Source  of  Vexation,  without  any 
real  Enjoyment ;  a  perpetual  Craving,  with- 
out Nourip:ment  or  Digeftion;  and  they 
may  furmount  all  other  Affe&ions,  by 
Aids  borrowed  from  other  Affections  them* 
felves. 

The  fantajlick  Defires  are  violent,  in 
proportion  to  the  Scnfes  from  which  the 
ajjbeiated  Ideas  are  borrowed.  Only  it  is 
to  be  obferved,  that  however  the  Defires 
may  be  violent,  yet  the  obtaining  the  Ob- 
jec~l  defired  gives  little  Satisfaction ;  the 
Poffejpin  difcovers  the  Vanity  and  Deceit, 
and  the  Fancy  is  turned  toward  different 
Objects,  in  a  perpetual  Succefllon  of  incon- 
ftant  Purfuics. 

ri/ouo/tZ  X.  These  feveral  kinds  of  Pleafure  or 
jeveral  Pain  are  next  to  be  compared  as  to  their 
PJs£?{UdL  Du'''at'lon'  Here  we  are  not  only  to  con- 
ratior.  fider 
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fider  the  Certainty  of  the  Objects  occafion-  Sect. 
ing  thefe  Senfations,  but  the  Conftancy  of      V. 
our  Relifli  or  Fancy.  t/Y\J 

1.  The  Objects  necefTary  to  remove  the 
Pains  of  Appetite ',  and  to  give  as  grateful 
external  Senfations  as  any  others,  to  a  Per- 
fon  of  a  correct  Imagination,  may  be  uni- 
verfally  fecured  by  common  Prudence  and 
Induftry.  But  then  the  Senfations  them- 
felves  are  fhort  and  tranfitory  ;  the  Pleafure 
continues  no  longer  than  the  Appetite,  nor 
does  it  leave  any  thing  behind  it,  to  fupply 
the  Intervals  of  Enjoyment.  When  the 
Senfation  is  pad,  we  are  no  happier  for  it, 
there  is  little  pleafure  in  RefecJion-,  and 
that  almoft  folely  arifes  from  the  return  of 
Appetite;  and  fome  Profpect  of  repeated 
Enjoyment,  or  fome  moral  Notions  of  Love 
or  Friendfiip  or  Communication  of  Pleafure: 
without  thefe  the  Remembrance  of  paft 
fenfual  Enjoyments  is  more  generally  naufe- 
ous.  Nor  are  paft  Senfations  any  fecurity 
againft,  or  fupport  under  either  external 
Pain,  or  any  other  fort  of  evil  incident  to 
us.  If  we  keep  thefe  Senfes  pure,  and  un- 
mixed with  foreign  Ideas,  they  cannot  fur- 
nifh  Employment  for  Life:  If foreign  Ideas 
come  in,  the  Objects  grow  difficult  and  un- 
certain, and  our  Relijh  or  Fancy  full  of  In- 
conftancy  and  Caprice. 

2.  In 
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Sect.  2.  In  like  manner,  the  Pleafures  of  the 
V.       Imagination  may  be  enjoyed  by  all,  and  be 

KSV^J  a  fure  Foundation  of  Pleafure,  if  we  ab- 
stract from  Property,  and  keep  our  Imagi- 
nation pure.  Such  are  the  Pleafures  in  the 
Obfervation  of  Nature,  and  even  the  Works 
of  Art  ;  which  are  ordinarily  expofed  to 
view.  But  as  thefe  give  lefs  Pleafure  the 
more  familiar  they  grow,  they  cannot  fuf- 
ficiently  employ  or  entertain  Mankind, 
much  lefs  can  they  fecurc  us  againft,  or 
fupport  us  under  the  Calamities  of  Life, 
fuch  as  Anger,  Sorrow,  Difionour,  Remorfe, 
or  external  Pain.  If  the  tnonjlrous  or  tri- 
fl'uig  Tafte  take  place,  or  the  Ideas  of  Pro- 
perty,  they  may  indeed  give  fufficient  Em- 
ployment, but  they  bring  along  with  them 
little  Pleafure,  frequent  Difgujls,  Anxieties, 
and  Di '[appointments,  in  the  acquiring  and 
retaining  their  Objects. 

3.  The  publick  Happincfs  is  indeed,  as  to 
external  Appearance,  a  very  uncertain  Ob- 
ject ;  nor  is  it  often  in  our  power  to  reme- 
dy it,  by  changing  the  Courfe  of  Events, 
There  are  perpetual  Changes  in  Mankind 
from  Pleafures  to  Pains,  and  often  from 
Virtue  to  Vice.  Our  publick  Dejires  muft 
therefore  frequently  fubject  us  to  Sorrow, 
and  the  Pleafures  of  the  publick  Senfe  muft 

be 
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be  very  incoDftant.     'Tis  true  indeed,  that  Sect. 
a  general  Good-iviJl  to  our  kind,  is  the  mod      V. 
conftant  Inclination  of   the  Mind,    which l/VNJ 
grows  upon  us  by  Indulgence  j  nor  are  we 
ever   diitatisfied    with   it :    the   Incertainty 
therefore  is  wholly  owing  to  the  Objecls. 
If   there  can  be  any  Confiderations  found 
out  to  make  it  probable,  that  in  the  Whole 
all  Events  tend  to  Happinefs,  this  implicit 
Hope  indeed  may  make  our  publick  Affe- 
tlions  the  greateft  and  moft  conftant  Source 
of  Pleafure.    Frequent  Refeclion  on  this,  is 
the  bed  Support  under  the  Sorrow  arifing 
from  particular  evils,  befalling  our  Fellow- 
Creatures.      In     our     nearer    Attachment! 
brought  upon  ourfclves,   we  may  procure 
to  ourfelves  the  greateft  Enjoyments  of  this 
kind,   with  confiderable  Security  and  Con- 
Jlancy,  by  chufing  for  our  Friends,  or  dear- 
eji  Favourites,   Perfons  of  juft  Apprehen- 
sions of  Things,  who  are  fubjecled  only  to 
the  nccejfary  Evils  of  Life,  and  can  enjoy  all 
the  certain  and  conftant  Good.    And  in  like 
manner,  our  Attachment  to  a  Country  may 
be  fixed  by  fomething  elfe  than  the  Chance 
of  our  Nativity.     The  Enjoyments  of  the 
publick  Senfe  cannot  indeed  fecure  us  againft 
bodily  Pains  or  Lofs  j  but  they  are  often  a 
confiderable  Support  under  them.    Nothing 
can   more  allay   Sorrow  and   DejecJion  of 
Mind  for  private  Misfortunes,    than  good 

Nature, 
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Sect.  Nature,  and  Reflection  upon  the  Happinete 
V.      of  thofe  we  love. 

4.  The  moral  Senfe,  if  we  form  true  O- 
piniom  of  the  Tendencies  of  Actions,  and 
of  the  yjffecliom  whence  they  fpring,  as  ic 
is  the  Fountain  of  the  mod  intenfe  Plea- 
furey  fo  it  is  in  itfelf  con/lant,  not  fubject  to 
Caprice  or  Change.  If  we  refolutely  incou- 
rage  this  Senfe,  it  grows  more  acute  by  fre- 
quent Gratification^  never  cloys,  never  is 
furfeited.  We  not  only  are  fure  never  to 
want  Opportunities  of  doing  good,  which 
are  in  ahnoft  every  one's  power  in  the  high- 
eft  Degree  ;  *  but  each  good  Action  is  Mat- 
ter of  pleafant  Reflection  as  long  as  we  live. 
Thefe  Pleafures  cannot  indeed  wholly  fecure 
us  againft  all  kinds  of  Uneajinefsy  yet  they 
never  tend  naturally  to  increafe  them.  On 
the  contrary,  their  general  Tendency  is  to 
lead  the  virtuous  Agent  into  all  Pleafures,  in 
the  higheft  Degree  in  which  they  are  con- 
fident with  each  other.  Our  external  Sen- 
Jes  are  not  weakened  by  Virtue,  our  Imagi- 
nations are  not  impaired  ;  the  temperate  En- 
joyment of  all  external  Pleafures  is  the  high- 
eft.  A  virtuous  Conduct  is  generally  the 
moft  prudent,  even  as  to  outward  Profpe- 
rity.     Where  Virtue  cofts  us  much,  its  own 

*  Treat.  II.  Seel,  3.  hft  Parngraph. 
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Pleafures  are  the  more  fublime.     It  direct-  Sect. 
ly  advances  the    Pleafures  of   the  publick      V. 
Senfet  by  leading  us  to  promote  the  pub-  iy"Y>J 
lick  Happinefs  as  far  as  we  can  ;  and  Ho- 
nour  is  its  natural  and  ordinary  Attendant. 
If  it  cannot  remove  the  necejfary  Pains  of 
Life,  yet  it  is  the  beft  Support  under  them. 
Thefe  moral  Pleafures  do  fome  way  more 
nearly  affect  us  than  any  other  :  They  make 
us  delight  in  ourfehes,  and  relifli  our  very 
Nature.     By  thefe  we  perceive  an  internal 
Dignity  and  Worth  \    and  feem  to  have  a 
Pleafure  like  to  that  afcribed  often  to  the 
Deity,  by  which  we  enjoy  our  own  Per- 
feftioH)  and  that  of  every  other  Being. 

It  may  perhaps  feem  too  metaphyfical  to 
alledge  on  this  Subject,  that  other  Senfations 
arc  all  dependent  upon,  or  related  by  the 
ConfUtution  of  our  Nature,  to  fomething 
different  from  our/elves ;  to  a  Body  which 
we  do  not  call  Self  but  fomething  belong- 
ing to  this  Self.  That  other  Perceptions  of 
Joy  or  Pleafure  carry  with  them  Relations 
to  Object  sy  and  Spaces  diftinct  from  this 
Self;  whereas  "  the  Pleafures  of  Virtue  are 
"  the  very  Perfection  of  this  Self,  and  are 
"  immediately  perceived  as  fuch,  indepen- 
cc  dent  of  external  Objects." 

Our  Senfe  of  Honour  may  afford  very 

conflant  Pleafures  by  good  Oeconomy:  If 

M  our 
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Sect. our  moral  Senfe  be  not  perverted;  if  we 
V.      form  juft  Apprehenfions  of   the  Worth  of 

U^/NJ  others,  Honour  mall  be  pleafanc  to  us  in  a 
compound  Proportion  of  the  Numbers  and 
Worth  of  thofe  who  confer  it.  If  therefore 
we  cannot  approve  ourfelves  to  all,  fo  as  to 
obtain  univerfal  Honour  among  all  to  whom 
we  are  known,  yet  there  are  ftill  Men  of 
juft  Thought  and  Reflection,  whofe  EJleem 
a  virtuous  Man  may  procure.  Their  Dig- 
nity will  compenfatc  the  Want  of  Numbers , 
and  fupport  us  againft  the  Pains  of  Cenfure 
from  the  Injudicious. 

The  Inconftancy  of  the  Pleafures  of 
Wealth  and  Power  is  well  known,  and  is 
occafioned,  not  perhaps  by  Change  of  Fan- 
cy, for  thefe  Defires  are  found  to  continue 
long  enough,  fince  they  tend  toward  the 
univerfal  Means  of  gratifying  all  other  De- 
fires  ;  but  by  the  Uncertainty  of  Objefls  or 
Events  neceflary  to  gratify  fuch  continually 
increafing  Defires  as  thefe  are,  where  there 
is  not  fome  fixed  View  different  from  the 
Wealth  or  Power  itfelf.  When  indeed  they 
arc  defired  only  as  the  Means  of  gratifying 
fome  other  well-regulated  Defires,  we  may 
foon  obtain  fuch  a  Portion  as  will  fatisfy  us. 
But  if  once  the  End  be  forgotten,  and 
Wealth  or  Power  become  gratefuiyor  them- 
felvesy  no  farther  Limits  are  to  be  expected : 
the  Defires  are  infatiable,  nor  is  there  any 

confi- 
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confiderable  Happinefs  in  any  given  Degree  Sect. 
of  cither.  V. 

XI.  Were  we  to  confider  the  Duration  The  Dura- 
of  the  feveral  Pains,  we  may  find  it  gene- j^'** 
rally  as  the  Duration  of  their  Pleafures.    As  Pains  con- 
to  the  external  Semes,    the  old  Epicurean^"*' 
Confolation  is  generally  jufl:  "  Where  the 
"  Pain  is  violent,  it  fhortens  our  Duration ; 
<c  when  it  does  not  fhorten  our  Duration, 
H  it  is  generally  either  tolerable,  or  admits 
4t  of   frequent    Inter  mijpom  ;"    and    then, 
when   the  external  Pain  is  once  part,    no 
Mortal  is  the  worfe  for  having  endured  it. 
There  is  nothing  uneafy  in  the  Rejle&ion, 
when  we  have  no  prcfent  Pain,  or  fear  no 
Return  of  it. 

The  internal Senfes  are  not  properly  Ave- 
nues of  Pain.  No  Form  is  neceffarily  the 
Occahon  of  pofitive  Uneafincfs. 

The  Pains  of  the  moral  Senfe  and  Senfe 
of  Honour ,  are  almofl:  perpetual ;  Time,  the 
Refuge  of  other  Sorrows,  gives  us  leait  Re- 
lief from  them.  All  other  Pleafures  are 
made  infipid  by  thefe  Pains,  and  Life  itfelf 
an  uneafy  Burden.  Our  very  Self,  our  Na- 
ture is  difagreeable  to  us.  'Tis  true,  we  do 
not  always  obferve  the  Vicious  to  be  uneafy. 
The  Deformity  of  Vice  often  does  not  ap- 
pear to  thofe  who  continue  in  a  Courfc  of 
M  2  it. 
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Sect.  it.  Their  Actions  are  under  fome  Difguife 
V.      of    Innocence^    or    even    of    Virtue    itielf. 

iyrV>J  When  this  Mafk  is  pulled  off,  as  it  often 
happens,  nor  can  any  vicious  Man  prevent 
its  happening,  Vice  will  appear  as  a  Fury, 
vvhofe  Afpect  no  Mortal  can  bear.  This  we 
may  fee  in  one  Vice,  which  perhaps  has  had 
fewer  falfe  or  fantaftick  Affociations  of  fa- 
vourable Ideas  than  any,  viz.  Cowardice,  or 
fuch  a  felfilli  Love  of  Life,  and  Averfion  to 
Death,  or  to  the  very  Hazard  of  it,  as  hin- 
ders a  Man  from  ferving  his  Country  or  his 
Friend,  or  fupporting  his  own  Reputation. 
Hew  few  of  our  gay  Gentlemen  can  bear  to 
be  reputed  Cowards,  or  even  fecretly  to 
imagine  themfelves  void  of  Courage?  This 
is  not  tolerable  to  any,  how  negligent  fo- 
ever  t'ley  may  be  about  other  Points  in  Mo- 
rality. Other  Vices  would  appear  equally 
odious  and  defpicable,  and  bear  as  horrid  an 
Afpect,  were  they  equally  ftript  of  the  Dif- 
guifes  of  Virtue.  A  vicious  Man  has  no 
other  Security  againft  the  Appearances  of 
this  terrifying  Form,  than  Ignorance  or  In- 
advertence,  if  Truth  break  in  upon  him, 
as  it  often  muft,  when  any  Adverjity  (tops 
his  intoxicating  Pleafures,  or  Spectators  ufe 
Freedom  with  his  Conduct,  he  is  rendered 
perpetually  miferable,  or  muft  fly  to  the 
only  Remedy  which  Reafon  would  fuggeft, 
all  pofljble  Reparation  of  Injuries,  and  a 
new  Courfc  of  Life,  the  Neceility  of  which 

is 
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is  nor  fuperfeded  by  any  Remedy  fuggcfled  Sect. 
by  the  Chrijlian  Revelation.  V. 

The  Pains  of  the publick  Senfe  are  very 
lafting.  The  M'fery  of  others,  either  in 
part  or  prefent  Ages,  is  matter  of  very  un- 
eafy  Rejiecliony  and  muft  continue  fo,  if 
their  State  appears  in  the  whole  abfolutely 
Evil.  Againft  this  there  is  no  Relief  but 
the  Confideration  of  a  "  good  governing 
"  Mind,  ordering  all  for  good  in  the  whole, 
,l  with  the  Belief  of  a  future  State,  where 
"  the  particular  feeming  Diforders  are  rc&i- 
"  fied."  A  firm  Perfuafion  of  thefe  Things, 
with  ftrong  publick  Jffeclions  intercfting  us 
ftrongly  in  this  Whole,  and  confidering  this 
Whole  as  one  great  Syjlem,  in  which  all  is 
wifely  ordered  for  good,  may  fecure  us 
againft  thefe  Pains,  by  removing  the  Opini- 
on of  any  abfolute  Evil. 

The  Pains  arifing  from  foolifh  Affbcia- 
tions  of  moral  Ideas,  with  the  Gratifications 
of  external  Senfes,  or  with  the  Enjoyment 
of  Objects  of  Beauty  or  Grandeur^  or  from 
the  De fires  of  Property,  the  Humour  of 
DiJlinclion}  may  be  as  conftant  as  the  Pains 
of  the  Senjes  from  which  thefe  Ideas  arc 
borrowed.  Thus  what  we  gain  by  thefe 
Aflbciations  is  very  little.  "  The  Dejires  of 
"  Trifles  are  often  made  very  flxong  and 
"  uneafy;  the  Pleafures  of  Pofjefjion  very 
M  3  "  fmall 
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Sect."  fmall  and  of  (hort  Continuance,  only  till 
V.      1{  the  Object    be   familiar,    or    the   Fancy 

KSY\)  "  change:  But  the  Pains  of  DiJ appointment 
«c  are  often  very  Lifting  and  violent." 
Would  we  guard  againft  thefe  AfTociations, 
every  real  Ple&jure  in  Life  remains,  and  wc 
may  be  eafy  without  thefe  things,  which  to 
others  occafion  the  greateft  Pains. 

GemmaSyMarmor,  EburfTyrrhenaSigilla%  Tabellas, 

Argent  urn,  vejles  Gctulo  Murice  tinclns^ 

Eft  qui  non  babeat,  eft  qui  nee  curat  habere.  Hor. 
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SECT.     VI. 

Some  general  Conclufions  concerning 
the  befi  Management  of  our  De- 
fires.  With  fome  Principles  ne- 
ceffary  to  Happinefs. 

THUS,  upon  comparing   the  feveralSECT. 
kinds  of  Pleafures  and  Pains,  both  as     VI. 
to  Intention  and  Duration,  we  fee  that  "  the  V/VNJ 
"  whole  Sum  of  Inteieft  lies  upon  the  Side 
"  of  Virtue,   Publick-fpirit,   and  Honour : 
<c  To  forfeit  thefe  Pleafures  in  whole,  or  in 
<c  part,  for  any  other  Enjoyment,  is  the  mod 
"  foolifh  Bargain  ;  and  on  the  contrary,  to 
"  fecure   them    with    the   Sacrifice  of  all 
"  others,  is  the  truefl  Gain." 

There  is  one  general  Obfervation  to  be ConJIant 
premifed,    which  appears  of   the   greatcft  DijiipHm 
Neceflicy  for  the  juft  Management  of  all  our  mcftfarJ- 
Defircs;  viz.  that  we  fhould,  as  much  as 
pofiiblc,    in  all  Affairs  of  Importance  to 
ourfelves  or  others,  prevent  the  Violence  of 
their  confufed  Senfation,  and  flop  their  Pro- 
penfities  from  breaking  out  into  Action,  till 
we  have  fully  examined  the  real  Moment  of 
the  Object,  either  of  our  Defires  or  Aver- 
M  4  fions. 
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Sect,  fions.  The  only  way  to  effect  this  is,  "  a 
VI.     "  conftant  Attention  of  Mind,  an  habitual 

tyvxj  "  Difcipline  over  ourfelves,  and  a  fixed  Re- 
"  Jolution  to  ftop  all  Action,  before  a  calm 
"  Examination  of  every  Circumftance  at- 
"  tending  it  •,  more  particularly,  the  real 
"  Values  of  external  Objects,  and  the  moral 
"  Qualities  or  Tempers  of  rational  Agents, 
"  about  whom  our  Affections  may  be  em- 
**  ployed."  This  Power  we  may  obtain 
over  ourfelves,  by  a  frequent  Confideration 
of  the  great  Calamities,  and  pernicious 
Actions,  to  which  even  the  bejl  of  our  Paf- 
fions  may  lead  us,  by  the  confujed  Senfations, 
and  fantajltck  Affociations  of  Ideas  which 
attend  them  :  Thus  we  may  raife  an  habi- 
tual Sufpicion  and  Dread  of  every  violent 
Pnjjion,  which,  recurring  along  with  them 
continually,  may  in  fome  meafure  counter- 
balance their  Propenfities  and  confujed  Sen- 
fations.  This  Difcipline  of  our  Paffions  is 
in  general  neceflary  :  The  unkind  or  dejlru- 
Bive  Ajf'eclions,  our  Anger,  Hatred,  or  A- 
verfion  to  rational  Agents,  feem  to  need  it 
mod ;  but  there  is  alio  a  great  NccefTity  for 
it,  even  about  the  tender  and  benign  Affe- 
tlions,  left  we  mould  be  hurried  into  uni- 
verjal  and  abfolute  Evil,  by  the  Appearance 
of  particular  Qood :  And  confequcntly  it 
mud  be  of  the  higheft  Importance  to  all, 
to  flrengthen  as  much  as  poifible,  by  fre- 
quent Meditation  and  Reflection,  the  calm 

De  fires 
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Defires  either    private  or   publick,    rather  Sect. 
than  the  particular  PaiTions,   and  to  make      VI. 
the  c aim  univerjal  Benevolence  fuperior  to  i^VNJ 
them. 

That  the  neceffary  Rcfignation  of  other  jtefigna- 
Pleafures  may  be  the  more  eafy,  we  mufitj.onofjn" 
frequently  fugged  to  ourfelves  thefe  Confi-^,. 
derations     above-mentioned.      "    External 
"  Pleafures  are  (hort  and  tranfitory,  leave 
"  no  agreeable  Refeclicny  and  are  no  man- 
cc  ner  of  Advantage  to  us  when  they  arc 
"  part ;    we  are  no  better  than  if  we  had 
<c  wanted  them  altogether." 

iN  like  manner,  "  pad  Pains  give  us  no 
"  unpleafant  ReJiec7iont  nor  are  we  the 
"  worfe  for  having  endured  them.  If  they 
"  are  violent,  our  Existence  will  probably 
"  be  (hort  i  if  not,  they  are  tolerable,  or 
"  allow  long  Intervals  of  Eafe."  Let  us 
join  to  thefe  a  Jloical  Confideration  ;  "  that 
lt  external  Pains  give  us  a  noble  Opportu- 
"  nity  of  moral  Pleafures  in  Fortitude,  and 
<{  Submijjim  to  the  Order  of  the  whole,  if 
"  wc  bear  them  refolutely ;  but  if  we  fret 
<c  under  them,  we  do  not  alleviate  the  Suf- 
"  fering,  but  rather  increafe  it  by  Di/content 
"  or  Sullennefs."  When  external  Pains 
muft  be  endured  voluntarily  to  avoid  moral 
Evil,  we  muft,  as  much  as  poflible,  pre- 
fent   to  ourfelves  the  moral  Species  itfelf 

with 
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Sect,  with  the  publick  Good  to  enfue,  the  Honour 

VI.     and  Approbation  to  be  expected   from   all 

t/V^J  good  Men,    the    Deity,    and    our    own 

Hearts,   if  we  continue  firm ;   and  on  the 

contrary,   the  Remorfe,    Shame  and  Appre- 

henfion  of  future  Punifiments,  if  we  yield 

to  this  Temptation. 

How  necefiary  it  is  to  break  off  the  vain 
AfTociations  of  moral  Ideas,  from  the  Ob- 
jects of  external  Senfes,  will  alfo  eafily  ap- 
pear. This  may  be  done,  by  confidering 
how  trifling  the  Services  are  which  are  done 
to  our  Friends  or  Acquaintances,  by  fplen- 
did  Entertainments,  at  an  Ex  pence,  which, 
otherwife  employed,  might  have  been  to 
them  of  confiderable  Importance.  Men 
who  are  at  eafe,  and  of  as  irregular  Ima- 
ginations as  ourfelves,  may  admire  and 
praife  our  Magnificence  ;  but  thofe  who 
need  more  durable  Services^  will  never  think 
themfelves  much  obliged.  We  cannot  ex- 
pect any  Gratitude  for  what  was  done  only 
to  pleafe  our  own  Vanity :  The  Indigent 
eafily  fee  this,  and  juftly  confider  upon  the 
whole  how  much  they  have  profited. 

If  the  Wealth  of  the  Luxurious  fails,  he 
is  the  ObjecT:  of  Contempt :  No  body  pities 
him  nor  honours  him  :  his  pcrfonal  Digni- 
ty was  placed  by  himfelf  in  his  Table,  E- 
quifage and  Furniture',  his  Admirers  placed 

ic 
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it  alfo  in  the  fame  :  When  thefe  are  gone  all  S  e  c  t. 
is  loft.  VI. 

— Non  eft  melius  quo  infumere  poffis  ? 
Cur  eget  indignus  quifquam  te  Divite?  quare 
Temp/a  ruunt  antiquaDeum?  cur  improbe  car  a: 
Non ali quid  P atria  ex  tanto  emetiris  acerwi 
TJni  nimirum  tibi  reBe  femper  erunt  res : 
O  magnus  pofthac  inimicis  Rifus. Hor. 

There  is  no  Enjoyment  of  external 
Pleafure,  which  has  more  impofed  upon 
Men  of  late,  by  fome  confufed  Species  of 
Morality,  than  Gallantry.  The  fenfible 
Pleafure  alone  muft,  by  all  Men  who  have 
the  leaft  Reflection,  be  efteemed  at  a  very 
low  rate :  But  the  Defires  of  this  kind,  as 
they  were  by  Nature  intended  to  found  the 
mod  conftant  uninterrupted  Fricndjl:ip,  and 
to  introduce  the  moil  venerable  and  lovely 
Relations,  by  Marriages  and  Families,  arife 
in  our  Hearts,  attended  with  fome  of  the 
fceeteft  Ajfeclions,  with  a  difinterefted  Love 
and  Tender  ne/s,  with  a  mod  gentle  and  obli- 
ging Deportment,  with  fomething  great  and 
heroick  in  our  Temper.  The  Wretch  who 
rifes  no  higher  in  this  Paflion  than  the  mean 
fenfual  Gratification,  is  abhorred  by  every 
one  :  But  thefe  fublimer  Senfations  and  Paf- 
fions  often  fo  fill  the  Imaginations  of  the 
Amorous,  that  they  are  unawares  led  into 

che 
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Sect,  the  moil  contemptible  and  cruel  Conduct 
VI.      which  can  be   imagined.     When  for  fome 

{jTY\j  trifling  tranfitory  Senfatiom,  which  they 
might  have  innocently  enjoyed  along  with 
the  higheft  moral  Pleafures  in  Marriage, 
they  expofe  the  very  Perfon  they  love  and 
admire  to  the  decpeft  Infamy  and  Sorrow,  to 
the  Contempt  of  the  World,  to  perpetual 
Confufion,  Remorfe,  and  Anguijh ;  or,  to 
what  is  worfe,  an  Infenfibility  of  all  Ho- 
nour or  Shame,  Virtue  or  Vice,  Good  or 
Evil,  to  be  the  Scorn  and  Averfion  of  the 
World;  and  all  this  coloured  over  with  the 
gay  Notions  of  Pleafantry,  Genteelnefs,  Po- 
litenefs,  Courage,  high  Enjoyment  of  Life, 

Would  Men  allow  themfelves  a  little 
Time  to  reflect  on  the  whole  Ejfeft  of  fuch 
capricious  Purfuits,  the  Anguijh  and  Diflra- 
ttion  of  Mind  which  thefe  Sallies  of  Plea- 
fure  give  to  Husbands,  Fathers,  Brothers ; 
would  they  confider  how  they  themfelves 
would  refent  fuch  Treatment  of  a  Wife, 
a  Child,  a  Sifter;  how  much  deeper  fuch 
Diflreflcs  are,  than  thofe  trifling  LofTes  or 
Damages,  for  which  we  think  it  juft  to 
bring  the  Authors  to  the  Gallows ;  fure 
none  but  a  thorough  Villain  could  either 
practice  or  approve  the  one  more  than  the 
other. 

A  wise 
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A  wise  Man  in  his  Oeconomy,  muft  doS  ect. 
much  even  in  Complaifance  to  the  Follies  of  VI. 
others,  as  well  as  his  own  Conveniency,  to  l/VNJ 
fupport  that  general  good  Opinion  which 
muft  be  maintained  by  thofe  who  would  be 
ufeful  to  the  Publick.  His  Expcnces  muft 
be  Tome  way  fuited  to  his  Fortune,  to  avoid 
the  Imputation  of  Avarice.  If  indeed  what 
is  faved  in  private  Expences,  be  employed 
in  generous  Offices,  there  is  little  danger  of 
this  Charge.  Such  a  Medium  may  be  kept 
as  to  be  above  Cenfure,  and  yet  below  any 
Affectation  of  Honour  or  Di/lincJion  in  thefe 
matters.  If  one  corrects  his  own  Imagina- 
tion in  thefe  things,  he  will  be  in  no  danger 
of  doing  any  thing  pernicious  to  pleafe 
others.  He  is  ftill  in  a  State  fit  to  judge  of 
the  real  Importance  of  every  thing  which 
occurs  to  him,  and  will  gratify  the  falfe  Re- 
lifi  of  others,  no  farther  than  it  is  confift- 
enc  with,  and  fubfervienc  to  Jbme  nobler 
Views. 

II.  To  make  the  Pleafures  of  Imagina-  Confaa 
tion  a  conftant  Source  of  Delight,  as  they  2^ 
ieem  intended  in  the  Frame  of  our  Nature,  pUafures 
with  no  hazard  of  Pain,  it  is  necefTary  to"/1!"^ 
keep  the  Senfe  free  from  foreign  Ideas  of™ 
Property,  and  the  De/ire  of  DifincJion,  as 
much  as  poffible.     If  this  can  be  done,  we 
may  receive  Pleafure  from  every  Work  of 

Nature 
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Se  ct.  Nature  or  Art  around  us.  We  enjoy  not 
VI.     only  the  whole  of  Nature,  but  the  united 

O^V>J  Labours  of  all  about  us.  To  prevent  the 
Idea  of  Property,  let  us  confider  "  how  lie— 
"  tie  the  Proprietor  enjoys  more  than  the 
"  Spectator :  Wherein  is  he  the  better  or 
"  the  happier  r"  The  Poet,  or  the  Connoif- 
feur,  who  judges  nicely  of  the  Perfe&ion 
of  the  Works  of  Art,  or  the  Beauties  of 
Nature,  has  generally  a  higher  T'ajle  than 
the  PofTeflbr.  The  magnificent  Palace,  the 
grand  Apartments,  the  Vijlas,  the  Fountains, 
the  Urns,  the  Statues,  the  Grottoes  and  Ar- 
bours, are  expofed  either  in  their  own  Na- 
ture, or  by  the  Inclination  of  the  Proprie- 
tor, to  the  Enjoyment  of  others.  The 
P leaf ure  of  the  Proprietor  depends  upon  the 
Admiration  of  others ;  he  robs  himfelf  of 
his  chief  Enjoyment,  if  he  excludes  Specta- 
tors :  Nay,  may  not  a  Tafte  for  Nature  be 
acquired,  giving  greater  Delight  than  the 
Obfcrvation  of  Art  ? 

Detenus  Lybicis  olet,  aut  nitet,  Herba  lapillis  ? 
Purior  in  vicis  aqua  tendit  rumpere  Plumbum, 
Quam  que  per pronum  trepidat  cum  murmur e  rivum? 
Nempe  inter  varias  nutritur  Sjlva  Columnas* 
Laudaturque  Domus,  loiigos  qua  projpicit  Agros. 
Naturam  expellas  furca  licet ,  ufqut  recurret.   Hor. 

Mud  an  artful  Grove,   an  Imitation  of  a 
Wildernefs,  or  the  more  confined  Forms  or 

Ever- 
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Ever-greeny  pleafe  more  than  the  real  Fo~  Sect. 
refl,  with  the  Trees  of  God?  Shall  a  Statue     VI. 
give  more  Pleafure  than  the  human  Face  t/VsJ 
Divine  % 

Where  the  Humour  of  DiflinbTion  is  not 
corrected,  our  Equals  become  our  Adverfa- 
ries :  The  Grandeur  of  another  is  our  Mi- 
fery,  and  makes  our  Enjoyments  infipid. 
There  is  only  one  way  of  making  this  Hu- 
mour tolerable,  but  this  way  is  almoft  in- 
confiftent  with  the  Inclination  itfelf,  viz. 
"  continually  to  haunt  with  our  Inferiors, 
"  and  compare  ourfelves  with  them."  But 
if  inconftant  Fortune,  or  their  own  Merit 
raife  any  of  them  to  equal  us,  our  Pleafure 
is  loft,  or  we  muft  fink  ourfelves  to  thofc 
who  are  ilill  Inferior,  and  abandon  the  So- 
ciety of  every  Perfon  whofe  Art  or  Merit 
raifes  him.     How  poor  a  Thought  is  this ! 

The  Purfuits  of  the  Learned  have  often 
as  much  Folly  in  them  as  any  others,  when 
Studies  are  not  valued  according  to  their  Ufe 
in  Life,  or  the  real  Pleafures  they  contain, 
but  for  the  Difficulty  and  Obfcurity,  and 
confcquently  the  Rarity  and  Diflinfiion. 
Nay,  an  abufe  may  be  made  of  the  moil 
noble  and  manly  Studies,  even  of  Morals , 
Politicks,  and  Religion  itfelf,  if  our  Admi- 
ration and  Defire  terminate  upon  the  Know- 
ledge itfelf,  and  not  upon  the  Poueffion  of 

the 
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Sect,  the  Difpojitions  and  Ajfedliom  inculcated  in 
VI.     thefe  Studies.     If  thefe  Studies  be  only  mat- 

KS~V^J  ter  of  Amufement  and  Speculation,  inftead 
of  leading  us  into  a  conftant  Dijcipline  over 
ourfelves,  to  correct  our  Hearts,  and  to 
guide  our  Actions,  we  are  not  much  better 
employed,  than  if  we  had  been  ftudying 
fome  ufelefs  Relations  of  Numbers,  or  Cal- 
culations of  Chances. 

There  is  not  indeed  any  part  of  Know- 
ledge which  can  be  called  entirely  ufelefs. 
The  mod  abflraBed  Parts  of  Mathematicks, 
and  the  Knowledge  of  mythological  HiJloryy 
or  antient  Allegories,  have  their  own  Plea- 
fures  not  inferior  to  the  more  gay  Entertain- 
ments of  Painting,  Mufick,  or  Architecture; 
and  it  is  for  the  Advantage  of  Mankind  that 
fome  are  found,  who  have  a  Tafte  for  thefe 
Studies.  The  only  Fault  lies,  in  letting  any 
of  thofe  inferior  Tajles  engrofs  the  whole 
Man  to  the  Exclufion  of  the  nobler  Purfuits 
of  Virtue  and  Humanity. 

Concerning  all  thefe  Pleafures  of  the 
Imagination,  let  us  confider  alfo  "  how  lie— 
"  tie  fupport  they  can  give  Men  under  any 
"  of  the  Calamities  of  Life,"  fuch  as  the 
Treachery  or  Bafenefs  of  a  Friend,  a  Wife, 
a  Child,  or  the  perplexing  Intricacies  of 
our  common  Affairs,  or  the  Apprehenfion 
of  Death. 

Re 
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Re  veraqueMetus  hominum,  Curceque fequaces  Sect. 
Nee  metuuntfonitus  Armorum,  nee f era  Tela ;     V  I. 
AudacJerque  inter  Reges,  rerumque  Potentes  U^VNJ 
Verfantur^  nee  fulgorem  reverent ur  ab  aurot 
Nee  clarum  vejlis  fplendorem  purpurea'i 
^uiddubitas  quin  ovine  fit  hoc  rationis  egejlas? 

Luc. 

III.  Under    this  Head  of  our  Internal  Meat  of 
Senfe,  we  muft  obferve  one  natural  Effedt  ^/™« 
of  it,  that  it  leads  us   into  Apprebenfions  of  the  inter- 
a  Deity.     Grandeur,  Beauty,  Order,  Har-  nals<nf"' 
mony,  wherever  they  occur,  raife  an  Opi- 
nion of  a  Mind,  of  Dfign,  and  Wifdom. 
Every  thing  great,  regular,  or  proportioned, 
excites  Ve?ierationi  either  toward  itfelf,   if 
we  imagine  it  animated,  if  not  animated, 
toward  fome  apprehended  Caufe.     No  De- 
termination of  our  Mind  is  more  natural 
than  this,  no  Effect  more  univerfal.     One 
has  better  Reafon  to  deny  the  Inclination 
between   the    Sexes  to  be  natural,  than  a 
Difpofition  in  Mankind  to  Religion. 

We  cannot  open  our  Eyes,  without 
difcerning  Grandeur  and  Beauty  every 
where.  Whoever  receives  thefe  Ideas,  feels 
an  inward  Veneration  arife.  We  may  fall 
into  a  Thoufand  vain  Reafonings:  foolifh 
limited  Notions  of  Divinity  may  be  for- 
med, as  attatched  to  the  particular  Places  or 
Objeclsi  which  fli  ike  us  in  the  moft  lively 
N  manner. 
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Sf.  c  t.  manner.  Cuftom,  Prejudice  of  Senfe  of 
VJ.     Education,    may  confirm  fome  foolifh   O- 

V/VNJ  pinion  about  the  Nature  or  Caufe  of  thefc 
Appearances:  But  wherever  a  fuperior 
Mind,  a  governing  Intention  or  De- 
sign is  imagined,  there  Religion  begins  in 
its  moft  fimple  Form,  and  an  inward  De- 
votion arifes.  Our  Nature  is  as  much  de- 
termined to  this,  as  to  any  other  Percep- 
tion or  Affeclion.  How  we  manage  thefe 
Ideas  and  Affections,  is  indeed  of  the  great- 
ell  Importance  to  our  Happinefs  or  Mifery. 

When  we  have  the  Apprehenfion  of  an 
univerfal  Mind  with  Power  and  Know- 
ledge, we  muft  alfo  conceive  fomething 
correfpondent  to  our  Affeclions  in  the  Di- 
vinity, with  fome  moral  Apprchenfiom  of 
the  Actions  and  Tempers  of  his  Creatures. 
The  Order  of  Nature  will  fuggeft  many 
Confirmations  of  this.  We  muft  conclude 
fome  IVorfiip  acceptable,  and  fome  Ex- 
preflions  of  Gratitude  as  our  Duty.  Con- 
ceptions of  the  Deity  muft  be  various, 
according  to  the  different  Degrees  of  Atten- 
tion and  Reajoning  in  the  Obfervers,  and 
their  own  Tempers  and  Affections.  Ima- 
gining the  divine  Mind,  as  cruel \  wrathful, 
or  capricious,  muft  be  a  perpetual  Source 
of  Dread  and  Horror;  and  will  be  apt  to 
raife  a  Rejemblance  of  Temper  in  the  Wor- 
shipper, with  its  attendant  Mifery.  A  con- 
trary 
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trary  Idea  of  the  Divinity,  as  good,  and  Sect. 
kind,  delighting  in  univerfal  Happinefs,  and     VI. 
ordering  all  Events  of  the  Univerfe  to  this  V*Y"^ 
End,  as  it  is  the  mod  delightful  Contempla- 
tion, fo  it  fills  the  good  Mind  with  a  con- 
ftant  Security  and  Hope,  amidft  either  pub- 
lick  Diforders,  or  private  Calamities. 

To  find  out  which  of  thefe  two  Repre- 
fentations  of  the  Deity-  is  the  true  one, 
we  mud  confult  the  Univerfe,  the  Effect  of 
his  Power,  and  the  Scene  of  his  Actions. 
After  what  has  been  obferved  by  fo  many  in- 
genious Authors,  both  Ancient  and  Modern, 
one  cannot  be  at  a  lofs  which  Opinion 
to  chuft.  We  may  only  on  this  occaiion 
confider  the  Evidences  of  divine  Goodnefs 
appearing  in  the  Structure  of  our  own  Na- 
ture>  and  in  the  Order  of  our  PaJJions  and 
Sen/is, 

It  was  obferved  above,  how  admirably  Evidences 
our  Affections  are  contrived  for   good   in  J^fjSjJjJ} 
the  whole.     Many  of  them  indeed  do  not  »  ike 
purfue  the  private  Good  of  the  Agent :  nay,  Frci?  °f 

r    1  •  •  r>  r        r  our  Se"fet 

many  of  them,  in  various  Cafes,  feem  to  and  jftc- 
tend  to  his  detriment,  by  concerning  him  "<""• 
violently  in  the  Fortunes  of  others,  in  their 
Adverfity,  as  well  as  their  Profperity.  But 
they  all  aim  at  good,  either  private  or  pub- 
lick  :  and  by  them  each  particular  Agent  is 
N  2  made, 
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Sect,  made,  in  a  great  meafure,  fubfervient  to  the 
VI.     good  of  the  whole.     Mankind  are  thus  in- 

KS~V^J  icnfibly  linked  together,  and  make  one  great 
Syjlem,  by  an  invifible  Union.  He  who 
'voluntarily  continues  in  this  Union,  and 
delights  in  employing  his  Power  for  his 
Kind ,  makes  himfelf  happy:  He  who  does 
not  continue  this  Union  freely,  but  affecls 
to  break  it,  makes  himfelf  wretched;  nor 
yet  can  he  break  the  Bonds  of  Nature.  His 
publick  Senfe,  his  Love  of  Honour,  and  the 
very  NeceJJities  of  his  Nature,  will  conti- 
nue to  make  him  depend  upon  his  Syftem, 
and  engage  him  to  ferve  it,  whether  he  in- 
clines to  it  or  not.  Thus  we  arc  formed 
with  a  View  to  a  general  good  End-,  and 
may  in  our  own  nature  difcern  a  univerfal 
Mind  watchful  for  the  whole. 

The  fame  is  obfervable  in  the  Order  of 
our  external  Senfes.  The  Ample  Produc- 
tions of  Nature,  which  are  uieful  to  any 
Species  of  Animals,  are  alfo  grateful  to 
them;  and  the  pernicious  or  ufelefs  Objects 
are  made  difagreeable.  Our  external  Senfa- 
tions  are  no  doubt  often  painful \  when  our 
Bodies  are  in  a  dangerous  State;  when  they 
want  fupplies  of  Nourifhment;  when  any 
thing  external  would  be  injurious  to  them. 
But  if  it  appears,  "  that  the  general  Laws 
"  are  wifely  constituted,  and  that  it  is  ne- 
<c  ceilary  to   the  Good    of    a  Syflem  of 

u  fuch 
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"  fuch  Agents,  to  be  under  the  Influences  e  ct. 
"  of  general  Laws,   upon  which  there  is     VI. 
"  occafion    for    Prudence    and    Activity ;"  ^"VXJ 
the  particular  Pains  occafioned  by  a   necef- 
fary  Law  of  Senfation,  can  be  no  Objection 
againft  the  Goodnefs  of  the  Author.     See 
Treat.  I.  Sect.  ulc. 

Now  that  there  is  no  room  for  com- 
plaint, that  "  our  external  Scnfe  of  Pain 
tf  is  made  too  acute,"  mud  appear  from 
the  Multitudes  we  daily  fee  fo  carelcfs  of 
prefer ving  the  Blefling  of  Health,  of  which 
many  are  fo  prodigal  as  to  lavirti  it  away, 
and  expofe  themfelves  to  the  mod  fevere  ex- 
ternal Pain  for  very  trifling  Reafons.  Can 
we  then  repine  at  the  friendly  Admonitions 
of  Nature,  joined  with  fomc  Aujlerity, 
when  we  fee  that  they  are  fcarce  fufficienc 
to  reftrain  us  from  Ruin.  The  fame  may 
be  faid  of  Pain  of  other  kinds,  Shame  and 
and  Remorfe  are  never  to  be  called  too  fe- 
vere, while  fo  many  are  not  fufficiently  re- 
trained by  them.  Our  Companioning  friend- 
ly Senfe  of  Sorrow ,  what  are  they  elfc  but 
the  Alarms  and  Exhortations  of  a  kind  im- 
partial Father,  to  engage  his  Children  to 
relieve  a  diftrefTed  Brother?  Our  Anger  it- 
felf  is  a  necefTary  Piece  of  Management, 
by  which  every  pernicious  Attempt  is  made 
dangerous  to  its  Author. 

N  3  Would 
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Sect.     Would    we  allow  room  to  our  Inven- 
VI.     tion,  to  conceive  what   fort  of  Mcchanifmt 

L^VVJ  what  Conftitutions  of  Senfes  or  Affections 
a  malicious  powerful  Being  might  have  for- 
med, we  fhould  foon  fee  how  few  Eviden- 
ces there  are  for  any  fuch  Apprehenfion 
concerning  the  Author  of  this  World. 
Our  Mechanifm,  as  far  as  we  have  ever  yet 
difcovered,  is  wholly  contrived  for  good. 
No  cruel  Device,  no  Art  or  Contrivance  to 
produce  evil :  No  fuch  Mark  or  Scope  feems 
ever  to  be  aimed  at.  How  eafy  had  it  been 
to  have  contrived  fome  neceffiry  Engines  of 
Mifery  without  any  ufe;  fome  Member  of 
no  other  fervice  but  to  be  matter  of  Tor-. 
ment\  Senfes  incapable  of  bearing  the  fur- 
rounding  Objects  without  Pain  >  Eyes 
pained  with  the  Light ;  a  Palate  offended 
with  the  Fruits  of  the  Earth ;  a  Skin  as 
tender  as  the  Coats  of  the  Eye,  and  yet 
fome  more  furious  Pain  forcing  us  to  bear 
thefe  Torments?  Human  Society  might 
have  been  made  as  uneafy  as  the  Company 
of  Enemies,  and  yet  a  perpetual  more  vio- 
lent Motive  of  Fear  might  have  forced  us 
to  bear  it.  Malice,  Rancour,  Dijlruft, 
might  have  been  our  natural  Temper. 
Our  Honour  and  Self-Approbation  might 
have  depended  upon  Injuries-,  and  the  Tor- 
ments of  others  been  made  our  Delight, 
which  yet  we  could  not  have  enjoyed  thro' 

perpetual 
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perpetual  Fear.     Many  fuch  Contrivances  S  e  ct» 
we  may  eafily  conceive,    whereby  an  evil     VI. 
Mind  could  have  gratified  his  Malice  by  our  (•V^ 
Mifery.     But  how  unlike  are  they  all  to  the 
Intention   or  Defign  of  the  Mechanifm  of 
this  World? 

Our  PaJJions  no  doubt  are  often  Matter 
of  Uneafinefs  to  ourfelves,  and  fometimes 
occafion  Mifery  to  others,  when  any  one  is 
indulged  into  a  Degree  of  Strength  beyond 
its  Proportion.  But  which  of  them  could  we 
have  wanted,  without  greater  Mifery  in  the 
whole  ?  They  are  by  Nature  ballanced  a- 
gainfl  each  other,  like  the  Antagoniji  Muf- 
cles  of  the  Body;  either  of  which  feparate- 
ly  would  have  occafioned  Dijiortion  and 
irregular  Motion,  yet  jointly  they  form  a 
Machine,  moil  accurately  fubfervient  to  the 
Neceflities,  Convenience,  and  Happinefs  of  a 
rational  Syflem.  We  have  a  Power  of  Rea- 
fon  and  Reflection,  by  which  we  may  fee  what 
Courfe  of  Action  will  naturally  tend  to  pro- 
cure us  the  moil  valuable  Gratifications  of 
all  our  Defires,  and  prevent  any  intolera- 
ble or  unneceflary  Pains,  or  provide  fome 
fupport  under  them.  We  have  Wifdom 
fufficient  to  form  Ideas  of  Rights,  Laws, 
Confli tut  ions-,  fo  as  to  preferve  large  Soci- 
eties in  Peace  and  Profperity,  and  promote 
a  general  Good  amidft  all  the  private  In* 
terejlu 

N4  If 
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Sect,      *f  ^rom  me  p^efent  Order  of   Nature, 
yj       in  which  Good  appears  far  fuperior  to  Evil, 

iy-y>J  we  have  juft  ground  to  conclude  the  Dei- 
ty to  be  benevolent,  it  is  not  conceivable 
"  that  any  Being,  who  defires  the  Happi- 
tl  nefs  of  others,  (hould  not  defire  a  great- 
"  er  Degree  of  Happinefs  to  them  rather 
tl  than  a  lefs;  and  that  confequently  the 
<c  whole  Series  of  Events  is  the  beft  pof- 
l<  fible,  and  contains  in  the  whole  the  great- 
44  eft  poflible  abfolute  Good:"  efpecially 
fince  we  have  no  Preemption  of  any  pri- 
vate I ntcr eft,  which  an  univerfal  Mind 
can  have  in  view,  in  Oppofition  to  the 
greateft  Good  of  the  whole.  Nor  are  the 
particular  Evils  occurring  to  our  Obfervation, 
any  juft  Objection  againft  the  perfect  Good- 
nefs  of  the  univerfal  Providence  to  us, 
who  cannot  know  how  far  thefe  Evils  may 
be  neceflarily  connected  with  the  Means  of 
the  greateft  poflible  abfolute  Good. 

The  Con-        IV-   IN   managing  our  publick  Senfe  of 
A/Xofour  the  State  of  others,  we  muft  beware  of  one 
fSeJrciaJ  common  Miftake,  viz.  "  apprehending  e- 
sJfedicni.  "  very  Perfon  to  be  miferable  in  thofe  Cir- 
"  cumftances,    which  we   imagine    would 
"  make   ourfelves   miferable."      We    may 
eafily  find,    that  th?  lower  Rank  of  Man- 
kind, whofe  only  Revenue  is  their  bodily  La- 
bour, enjoy  as  much  Chearfulnefs,  Content- 
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vient,  Health,  Gaiety,  in  their  own  way,  as  S  e  c  t. 
any  in  the  higheft  Station  of  Life.  Both  VI. 
their  Minds  and  Bodies  are  foon  fitted  to  iy*VNJ 
their  State.  The  Farmer  and  Labourer^ 
when  they  enjoy  the  bare  Necdfaries  of 
Life,  are  eafy.  They  have  often  more  cor- 
rect Imaginations,  through  Neceffify  and  Ex- 
perience, than  others  can  acquire  by  Philo- 
fophy.  This  Thought  is  indeed  a  poor  Ex- 
cufe  for  a  bafe  felfifti  Oppreffor,  who  ima- 
gining Poverty  a  great  Mifery,  bears  hard 
upon  thofe  in  a  low  Station  of  Life,  and 
deprives  them  of  the  common  Necefiaries, 
or  even  of  the  natural  Conveniences  of  Life, 
But  this  Confederation  may  fupport  a  com- 
panionate Heart,  too  deeply  touched  with 
apprehended  Miferies,  of  which  the  Suffer- 
ers are  themfelves  infenfible. 

The  Pains  of  this  Senfe  are  not  eafily  re- 
moved. They  are  not  allayed  by  the  Di- 
stinction of  Pains  into  real  and  imaginary. 
Much  lefs  will  it  remove  them,  to  confider 
how  much  of  human  Mifery  is  owing  to  their 
own  Folly  and  Vice.  Folly  and  Vice  are  them- 
felves the  mod  pityable  Evils.  It  is  of 
more  confequence  to  confider,  what  Evi- 
dences there  are  "  that  the  Vice  and  Mife- 
"  ry  in  the  World  are  fmaller  than  we 
"  fometimes  in  our  melancholy  Hours  ima- 
"  gine."  There  are  no  doubt  many  furi- 
ous 
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Sect,  ous  Starts  of  Paflion,  in  which  Malice 
VI.     may  feem  to  have  place  in  our  Conftitu- 

V/VVJ  tion;  but  how  feldom,  and  how  mort,  in 
companion  of  Years  fpent  in  fixed  kind 
Purfuits  of  the  Good  of  a  Family,  a  Party, 
a  Country  ?  How  great  a  Part  of  human 
Actions  flow  directly  from  Humanity  and 
kind  AjfecJion?  How  many  cenfurable 
Actions  are  owing  to  the  fame  Spring,  on- 
ly chargeable  on  Inadvertence,  or  an  At- 
tachment to  too  narrow  a  Syftemt  How 
few  owing  to  any  thing  worfe  than  felffi 
Paflions  above  their  Proportion  ? 

Here  Men  are  apt  to  let  their  Imagina- 
tions run  out  upon  all  the  Robberies,  Pira- 
cies, Murders,  Perjuries,  Frauds,  Majfa- 
cres,  AJJ aginations,  they  have  ever  either 
heard  of,  or  read  in  Hiftoryj  thence  con- 
cluding all  Mankind  to  be  very  wicked: 
as  if  a  Court  of  Jujlice  were  the  proper 
Place  of  making  an  Eftimate  of  the  Morals 
of  Mankind,  or  an  Hofpital  of  the  Health- 
fulncfs  of  a  Climate.  Ought  they  not  to 
confider,  that  the  Number  of  honeft  Citiz- 
ens and  Farmers  far  turpafles  that  of  all 
forts  of  Criminals  in  any  State;  and  that 
the  innocent  or  kind  Actions  of  even  Cri- 
minals themfelvts,  furpafs  their  Crimes  in 
Numbers  ?  That  it  is  the  Rarity  of  Crimes, 
in  comparifon  of  innocent  or  good  Actions, 

which 
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which  engages  our  Attention  to  them,  and  Sect. 
makes  them  be  recorded  in  Hiftory ;  while     VL 
incomparably  more   honeft,    generous,    do-  t/Y\) 
meftick  Actions  are  overlooked,    only  be- 
caufe  they  are  fo  common  ;    as  one  great 
Danger,  or  one  Month's  Sicknefs,  (hall  be- 
come a  frequently  repeated  Story,  during  a 
long  Life  of  Health  and  Safety. 

The  Pains  of  the  external  Senfes  are 
pretty  frequent,  but  how  fliort  in  compari- 
fon  of  the  long  Tracts  of  Health,  Eafe  and 
Pleafure?  How  rare  is  the  Inftance  of  a 
Life,  with  one  tenth  fpent  in  violent  Pain? 
How  few  want  abfolute  NecefTaries;  nay, 
have  not  fomething  to  fpend  on  Gaiety  and 
Ornament?  The  Pleafures  of  Beauty  are 
expofed  to  all  in  fome  meafure.  Thefe 
kinds  of  Beauty,  which  require  Property 
to  the  full  Enjoyment  of  them,  are  not 
ardently  defired  by  many.  The  Good  of 
every  kind  in  the  Univerfe,  is  plainly  fu- 
perior  to  the  Evil.  How  few  would  ac- 
cept of  Annihilation,  rather  than  Continu- 
ance in  Life  in  the  middle  State  of  Age, 
Health  and  Fortune?  Or  what  feparated 
Spirit,  who  had  confidered  human  Life, 
would  not,  rather  than  perifli,  take  the 
hazard  of  it  again,  by  returning  into  a  Bo- 
dy in  the  State  of  Infancy  ? 

Who 
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Sect.    Who  would  lofe, 

VI.        For  fear  of  Pain,  this  intellectual  Being, 
L/"VNJ     Tbejfe  Thoughts  which  wander  thro  Eternity, 
To  peri  ft  rather,  [wallowed  up  and  loft 
In  the  wide  Womb  of  uncreated  Night, 

Devoid  of  Senfe  and  Motion ? 

Milton's  Par.  loft,   Book  II. 

These  Thoughts  plainly  {hew  a  Preva- 
lence of  Good  in  the  World.  But  ftill  our 
publick  Senfe  finds  much  matter  of  compaf- 
nate  Sorrow  among  Men.  The  Many  are 
in  a  tolerable  good  State;  but  who  can  be 
unconcerned  for  the  diftreflcd  Few?  They 
are  few  in  comparifon  of  the  whole,  and 
yet  a  great  Multitude. 

What  Parent  would  be  much  concern- 
ed at  the  Pains  of  breeding  of  "Teeth,  were 
they  fure  they  would  be  (hort,  and  end 
well?  Or  at  the  Pain  of  a  Medicine,  or  an 
Incifion,  which  was  neceflary  for  the  Cure, 
and  would  certainly  accomplish  it?  Is  there 
then  no  Parent  in  Nature,  no  Pbyfician 
who  fees  what  is  neceflary  for  the  Whole, 
and  for  the  good  of  each  Individual  in  the 
whole  of  his  Exigence,  as  far  as  is  confid- 
ent with  the  general  Good?  Can  we  expect, 
in  this  our  Childhood  of  Exigence,  to  under- 
hand all  the  Contrivance  and  Art  of  this 
Parent  and  Phyfician  of  Nature  ?  May  not 
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fome  harfli  Difcipline  be  necefTary  to  Good  ?  S  e  c  T. 
May  not  many  natural  Evils  be  necefTary  VI. 
to  prevent  future  moral  Evils,  and  to  cor-  V/WJ 
tedt  the  Tempers  of  the  Agents,  nay  to  in- 
troduce moral  Good  ?  Js  not  Suffering  and 
Dijirefs  requifite,  before  there  can  be  room 
for  generous  Companion,  Succour ',  and  Libe- 
rality t  Can  there  be  Forgivenefs,  Returns  of 
good  for  evil,  unlefs  there  be  fome  moral 
Evil?  Muft  the  whole  want  the  eternally 
delightful  Confcioufncfs  of  fuch  Aclions  and 
Difpofitions,  to  prevent  a  few  tranfient  Sen- 
fations  of  Pain,  or  natural  Evil  ?  May  there 
not  be  fome  unfeen  NecefTity  for  the  greateft 
univerfal  Good,  that  *  there  fhould  be  an 
Order  of  Beings  no  more  perfect  than  we 
are,  fubjed:  to  Error  and  wrong  Affections 
fometimes  ?  May  not  all  the  prefent  Difor- 
ders  which  attend  this  State  of  prevalent 
Order,  be  rectified  by  the  directing  Provi- 
dence in  a  future  Part  of  our  Exiftence  ? 
This  belief  of  a  Deity,  a  Providence, 
and  a  future  State,  are  the  only  fure  Sup- 
ports to  a  good  Mind.  Let  us  then  acquire 
and  ftrengthen  our  Love  and  Concern  for 
this  Whole,  and  acquiefce  in  what  the  go- 
verning Mind,  who  prelides  in  it,  is  orde- 
ring in  the  wifeft  Manner,  though  not  yet 
fully  known  to  us,  for  its  moil  univerfal 
Good. 

•  Sec  the  Archblfliop  of  Dullin,  dt  Origin  hlcli. 

A  Fu- 
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Sect.  A  future  State,  firmly  believed,  makes 
VI.  the  greateft  Difficulties  on  this  Subject  to 
l/VV  vanifh.  No  particular  finite  Evils  can  be 
Sf?f  lf"bc-  l°°ked  uPon  as  intolerable,  which  lead  to 
Ifev'mg  a  Good,  infinite  in  "Duration^  Not  can  we 
f"ture  complain  of  the  Conditions  of  Birth,  if 
the  prefent  Evils  of  Life  have  even  a  pro- 
bable hazard  of  everlafting  Happinefs  to 
compenfate  them;  much  more  if  it  be  pla- 
ced in  our  Power  certainly  to  obtain  it.  Ne- 
ver could  the  boldeft  Epicurean  bring  the 
lighted  Appearance  of  Argument  againft 
the  Pcffibility  of  fuch  a  State,  nor  was  there 
ever  any  thing  tolerable  advanced  againft 
its  Probability.  We  have  no  Records  of 
any  Nation  which  did  not  entertain  this  O- 
pinion.  Men  of  Reflection  in  all  Ages, 
have  found  at  leaft  probable  Arguments  for 
it;  and  the  Vulgar  have  been  prone  to  be- 
lieve it,  without  any  other  Argument  than 
their  natural  Notions  of  Juftice  in  the  Ad- 
miniflration  of  the  World.  Prefent  Hope  is 
prefent  Good:  and  this  very  Hope  has  en- 
livened human  Life,  and  given  eafe  to  gene- 
rous Minds,  under  Anxieties  about  the  pub- 
lick  Good. 

This  Opinion  was  interwoven  with  all 
Religions;  and  as  it  in  many  inftances over- 
balanced the  Motives  to  Vice,  fo  it  remo- 
ved  Objections  againft   Providence*     The 

good 
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good  Influence  of  this  Opinion,  however  it  S  e  c  t. 
might  not  juftify  any  Frauds  in  other  points,     VI. 
yet  probably  might  overbalance  many  Evils  c/V^J 
flowing  from  even  very  corrupt  Religions. 
How  agreeable  then  muft  it  be  to  every  good 
Man,  that  this  Opinion,  were  there  even  no 
more  to  be  done,  fliould  be  confirmed  be- 
yond queftion  or  doubt,  by  a  well  attefted 
divine  Revelation,  for  the  perpetual  Security 
of  the  virtuous,  and  for  the  conftant  Support 
of  the  kind  and  companionate?  How  gladly 
muft  every  honed  Heart  receive  it;  and  re- 
joice that  even  thofe  who  have  neither  Lei- 
Jure  nor  Capacity  for  deep  Refeclion,  fliould 
be  thus  convinced  of  it  ? 

As  to  the  Management  of  thofe  Paffions  The  Con- 
which  feem  oppo/ite  to  the  Happinefs  of  o-  duA \°f the 
thers,  fuch  as  Anger,  Jealoufy,  Envy,  Ha-fiatou. 
tred-t  it  is  very  neceflary  to  reprefent  to  our- 
felves  continually,  the  mod  favourable  Con- 
ceptions of  others,  and  to  force  our  Minds  to 
examine  the  real  Springs  of  the  refented 
A&ions.  We  may  almoft  univerfally  And, 
that  no  Man  acts  from  pure  Malice-,  that 
the  Injurious  only  intended  fome  Interejl  of 
his  own,  without  any  ultimate  De/ire  of  ouc 
Mifery ;  that  he  is  more  to  be  pitied  for 
his  own  mean  felfifi  Temper,  for  the  want 
of  true  Goodnefs,  and  its  attendant  Happi- 
nefs, than  to  be  hated  for  his  Conduct, 
which  is  really  more  pernicious  to  himfelf 

than 
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Sect,  than  to  others.  *  Our  Lenity,  Forgivenefs, 
VI.       and  Indulgence  to  the   Weaknefs  of  others, 

iy~V^j  will  be  conftant  Matter  of  delightful  Confci- 
oufnefs,  and  Self- Approbation ;  and  will  be 
as  probably  effectual  in  moft  cafes,  to  ob- 
tain Reparation  of  Wrongs,  from  an  hearty 
Remorfe,  and  thorow  Amendment  of  the 
'Temper  of  the  Injurious,  as  any  Methods  of 
Violence.  Could  we  raife  our  Goodnefs  e- 
ven  to  an  higher  Pitch,  and  confider  "  the 
c<  Injurious  as  our  Fellow-Members  in  this 
"  great  intellectual  Body,  whofe  Interefl: 
"  and  Happinefs  it  becomes  us  to  promote, 
"  as  much  as  we  can  confiftently  with  that 
"  of  others,  and  not  to  defpifey  fcorny  or 
"  cut  them  off,  becaufe  of  every  JVeaknefst 
"  Deformity,  or  lighter  Diforder,"  we 
might  bring  ourfelves  to  that  divine  Con- 
duel,  of  even  returning  good  for  evil. 

In  like  manner,  our  Emulation,  Jealou- 
fy,  or  Envy,  might  be  reflrained  in  a  great 
meafure,  by  a  conftant  Refolution  of  bear- 
ing always  in  our  Minds  the  -f-  lovely  Side  of 
every  Character :;{; "  The  compleatly  Evil 
*'  are  as  rare  as  the  perfectly  Virtuous : 
<c  There  is  fomething  amiable  almoft  in  e- 
very  one."     Could  we  enure  ourielves  con- 

*  Sec  this  Point  handled  with  great  Judgment,  in  Plato* 
Gergias. 

f  Epiclet.  Enchir.  Cap.  65. 
%  Plato  Phacdon. 
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conftantly  to  dwell    on   thefe   things,    wc  S  e  c  t. 
might  often  bear  patiently  the  Succefs  of  a     VI. 
Rival,    nay,  fometimes  even  rejoice   in  it,  \J~sf\l 
be  more  happy  ourfelves,  and  turn  him  in- 
to a  real  Friend.    We  fhould  often  find  fhofe 
Phantoms  of    Vice  and  Corruption  which 
torment  the  Jealous,  vaniming  before   the 
bright  Warmth  of  a  thorow  good  Temper, 
refolved  to  fearch  for  every  thing  lovely  and 
good,  and  averfe  to  think  any  evil. 

V.  In  governing  our  moral  Senfe,  and  De-  ConJua  tf 
fires  of  Virtue,  nothing  is  more  neceflary  '** %°r*L 
than  to  ftudy  the  Nature  and  Tendency  of  s7»}e of* 
human  Actions;  and  to  extend  our  views  to  Hcnour. 
the  whole  Species,  or  to  all  fenjitive  Natures, 
as  far  as  they  can  be  affected  by  our  Con- 
duel.  Our  moral  Senfe  thus  regulated,  and 
conftantly  followed  in  our  Actions,  may  be 
the  moft  conftant  Source  of  the  mod  fable 
Pleafure,  The  fameConduct  is  always  the  moft 
probable  Means  of  obtaining  the  Pleafures 
of  Honour.  If  there  be  a  Distinction  be- 
tween Truth  and  Falfjood,  Truth  mud  be 
flronger  than  Falfhood:  It  muft  be  more 
probable  that  Truth  will  generally  prevail; 
that  the  real  good  Tendency  of  our  Actions, 
and  the  Wifdom  of  our  Intentions  will  be 
known;  and  Mifreprefentations  or  partial 
Views  will  vanifh.  Our  Defire  of  Honour 
is  not  confined  to  our  prefent  State.  The 
Profpect  of  future  Glory  is  a  ftrong  Motive 
O  of 
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Se  c  T.of  Action.     And  thus  the  Time,  in  which 

VI.    our  Character  may  have  the  hazard  of  ob- 

l/"V>0  taining  Juftice,    has  no  other  Limits  than 

thofe  of  the  Exijlence  of  rational  Natures. 

Whereas,   partial  Notions  of   Virtue,    and 

partial  Conduct,  have   no  other  Foundation 

for  Self- Approbation i    than  our  Ignorance, 

Error,  or  Inadvertence ;  nor  for  Honour,  than 

the  like  Ignorance,  Error,  or  Inadvertence 

of  others. 

That  we  may  not  be  engaged  into  a- 
ny  thing  contrary  to  the  publick  Good,  or  to 
the  true  Schemes  of  Virtue,  by  the  Defire  of 
falfe  Honour,  or  Fear  of  fa  If e  Shame,  it  is 
of  great  ufe  to  examine  the  real  Dignity  of 
thole  we  converfe  with,  and  to  confine  our 
Intimacies  to  the  truly  virtuous  and  wife. 
From  fuch  we  can  expect  no  Honour,  but 
according  to  our  fincere  Purfuit  of  the  pub- 
lick  Good;  nor  need  we  ever  fear  any  Shame 
in  fuch  a  Courfe.  But  above  all,  did  we  fre- 
quently, and  in  the  moil  lively  manner,  pre- 
fent  to  ourfelves  that  great,  and  wife,  and 
good  Mind,  which  prefides  over  the  Uni- 
verfe,  fees  every  Action,  and  knows  the  true 
Character  and  Difpofitionoi  every  Heart,  ap- 
proving nothing  but  fincere  Goodnefs  and 
Integrity}  did  we  confider  that  the  time 
will  come,  when  we  (hall  be  as  confeious 
of  his  Prefence,  as  we  are  of  our  own  Ex- 
igence-,  as  fenfible  of   his  Approbation  or 

Condem- 
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Condemnation ,  as  we  are  of  the  Teftimony Sect* 
of  our  own  Hearts ;  when  we  (hall  be  en-     VI. 
gaged  in  a  Society  of  Spirits,    ftripped   of  /Y^J 
thefe  Prejudices  and  falfe  Notions  which  fo 
often  attend  us  in  Flefli  and  Blood,   how 
mould  we  defpife   that  Honour  which   is 
from  Men,  when  oppofue  to  the  trued  Ho- 
nour from  God  himfelf  ? 

VI.  Concerning  the  Defires  of  Wealth™'1*'/™ 
and  Power ■,  hefides  what  was  fuggefted  above  °{nd  '/J^_ 
to  allay   their  Violence,    from  considering  *r. 
the  fmall  Addition  commonly  made  to  the 
Happinefs  of  the  Poflcflbr,  by  the  greateft 
Degrees  of  them,   and  the   Uncertainty  of 
their  Continuance;  if  we  have  obtained  any 
(hare  of  them,  let  us  examine  their  truellje, 
and  what  is  the  beft  Enjoyment  of  them. 


■Qgid  a/per 


UtileNummus  babet?  P  atria  carifq;propinquis 
Quantum  elargiri  decet  ? Perfius, 

What  moral  Pkafures,  what  Delights 
of  Humanity,  what  Gratitude  from  Perfons 
obliged,  what  Honour,  may  a  wife  Man  of 
generous  Temper  purchafe  with  them?  How 
foolim  is  the  Condudt  of  heaping  up  Wealth 
for  Pojlcrity,  when  fmaller  Degrees  might 
make  them  equally  happy!  when  great  Pro- 
fpetls  of  this  kind  are  the  ftrongeft  Tetnpta- 
tions  to  them,  to  indulge  Sloth,  Luxury, 
O  2  Deba'u- 
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Sect.  Debauchery,  Infolence,  Pride,  and  Contempt 
VI,     of  their  Fellow-Creatures  j    and  to   banifh 
V/"V%J  fome  noble  Difpofitions,  Humility,  Compaf- 
fion,  Indujlry,  Hardinefs  of  'Temper  and  Cou- 
rage, the  Offspring  of  the  fober  rigid  Dame 
Poverty.     How   often   does   the   Example, 
and  almoft  direct  Jnjlruclion  of  Parents,  lead 
Pofterity  into  the  bafeft  Views  of  Life  J 


-Qui  nulla  exempla  beati 


Pauperis  eff'e  put  at 

Cum  dicis  Juveni  Jlultum  qui  donat  amico, 

£>ui  paupertatem  levat  attollitque  propinqui, 

Et  f poli are  doces  &f  circumfcribere 

Ergo  Ignem,  cujus  fcintillas  ipfe  dedijli, 
Flagrantem  late,  £f  rapientem  cuntta  videbis. 

Juv.  Sat.  XIV. 

How  powerfully  might  the  Example  of 
a  wifely  generous  Father,  at  once  teach  his 
Offspring  the  true  Value  of  Wealth  or  Pow- 
er, and  prevent  their  Neglect  of  them,  or 
foolifh  throwing  them  away,  and  yet  infpire 
them  with  a  generous  Temper,  capable  of 
thejuft  Ufe  of  them! 

Support  Death  is  one  Object  of  our  Averfion, 
"gwft  which  yet  we  cannot  avoid.  It  can  fcarcely 
be  faid,  that  "  the  Defire  of  Life  is  as  ftrong 
"  as  the  Sum  of  all  felfijh  Dejires.'*  It  may 
be  fo  with  thofe  who  enure  themfelves  to 
no  Pleafures  but  thofe  of  the  external  Sen- 

fa. 
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fes.  But  how  often  do  we  fee  Death  endu-S  ect. 
red,  not  only  from  Love  of  Virtue,  or  pub-  VI. 
lick  slffeftiom,  in  Heroes  and  Martyrs,  bucl^VNi 
even  from  Love  of  Honour  in  lower  Chara- 
cters !  Many  Averfions  are  ftronger  than 
that  to  Death.  Fear  of  bodily  Pain,  fear  of 
Diflionour,  which  are  felfifh  Averfions,  do 
often  furpafs  our  Averfion  to  Death,  as  well 
as  publick  Affecliom  to  Countries  or  Friends. 
It  is  of  the  greateit  Confequence  to  the  En- 
joyment  of  Life,  to  know  its  true  Value  %  to 
ftrip  Death  of  its  borrowed  Ideas  of  Ter- 
ror ;  to  conlider  it  barely  as  the  Ceffation  of 
both  the  Pams  and  Pleafures  we  now  feel t 
coming  frequently  upon  us  with  no  more 
Pain  than  that  of  Swooning,  with  a  noble 
Hazard,  or  rather  a  certain  ProfpecJ  of  fu- 
perior  Happinefs  to  every  good  Mind.  Death 
in  this  view  muft  appear  an  inconfiderable 
Evil,  in  comparifon  of  Vice,  Self-Abhor- 
rence, real  Dijhonour,  the  Slavery  of  one's 
Country,  the  Mifery  of  a  Friend, 

The  tender  Regards  to  a  Family  and  Off- 
fpring,  are  often  the  ftrongeft  Bands  to  re- 
strain a  generous  Mind  from  fubmitting  to 
Death.  What  mall  be  the  Fate  of  a  1Vife% 
a  Child,  a  Friend,  or  a  Brother,  when  we 
are  gone,  are  the  frequent  Subjects  of  grie- 
vous Anxiety.  The  Fortunes  of  fuch  Per- 
fons  often  depend  much  upon  us  j  and  when 
O  3  they 
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Sect,  they  do  nor,  yet  we  are  more  anxious  about 
VI.     their  State  when  we  mall  be  abfent. 

Ut  affidens  implumibus  pullis  avis, 

Serpentium  allapfus  timet 
Magis  reliclisy  non  ut  adfit  auxili 

Latura  plus  prcefentibus,  Hor. 

Next  to  the  Belief  of  a  good  Provi- 
dence, nothing  can  fupport  Men  more  un- 
der fuch  Anxieties,  than  confidering  how 
often  the  Orphan  acquires  a  Vigor  of  Mind, 
Sagacity  and  Indujlry,  fuperior  to  thofe  who 
are  enfeebled  by  the  conftant  Care  and  Ser- 
vices of  others.  A  wife  Man  would  defire 
to  be  provided  with  Friends  againft  fuch  an 
Exigency ;  Perfons  of  fuch  Goodnefs,  as 
would  joyfully  accept  the  Legacy  of  a  Child, 
or  indigent  Friend  committed  to  their  Pro- 
tection. 

If  Death  were  an  entire  End  of  the  Per- 
fon,  fo  that  no  Thought  or  Senfe  mould  re- 
main, all  Good  mud  ceafe  at  Death,  but  no 
Evil  commence.  The  Lofs  of  Good  is  Evil 
to  us  now,  but  will  be  no  Evil  to  a  Being 
which  has  loft  all  Senfe  of  Evil.  Were  this 
the  Cafe,  the  Confolation  againft  Death 
would  only  be  this,  frequently  to  look  upon 
Life  and  all  its  Enjoyments  as  granted  to  us 
only  for  a  fliort  Term ;  to  employ  this  un- 
certain Time  as  much  as  we  can  in  the  En- 
joyment 
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joymenc  of  the  noblejl  Pleafures j    and   to  Sect. 
prevent  Surprize  at  our  Removal,  by  laying     VI. 
our  Account  fcr  it.  V/VNJ 

But  if  we  exift,  and  think  after  Death, 
and  retain  cur  Senjes  of  Good  and  Evil,  no 
Confolation  againft  Death  can  be  fuggefted 
to  a  wicked  Man  ;  but  for  the  virtuous, 
there  are  the  beft  Grounds  of  Hope  and  Joy. 
If  the  Adminifiration  of  the  whole  be  good, 
we  may  be  fure  "  that  Order  and  Happinefs 
"  will  in  the  whole  prevail:  Nor  will  Mi- 
"  fery  be  inflicted  any  farther  than  is  necef- 
"  fary  for  fome  prepollent  Good.  Now 
there  is  no  Prcfumption,  that  the  abfolute 
Mifery  of  any  virtuous  Perfon  can  be  necef- 
fary  to  any  good  End ;  Such  Pcrfons  there- 
fore are  the  mod  likely  to  enjoy  a  State  of 
perfect  Happinefs. 

VII.  To  conclude:  Let  us  confider  that/H*/// 
common  Character,    which  when  afcribed  ^enatu^a/ 
to  any  State,  Quality,  Dijpojition,  or  Action,  \ien. 
engages  our  Favour  and  Approbation  of  it, 
viz.  its  being  natural.    We  have  many  Suf- 
picions  about  Tempers  or  Difpofitions  form- 
ed by  Art,  but  are  fome  way  prepoflefTed  in 
favour  of  what  is  natural :  We  imagine  ic 
muft  be  advantageous  and  delightful  to  be 
in  a  natural  State,  and  to  live  according  to 
Nature.     This  very  Prefumption  in  favour 
of  what  is  natural,  is  a  plain  Indication  that 
O  4  the 
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Sect,  the  Order  of  Nature  is  good,  and  that  Men 
VI.     are  fome  way  convinced  of  it.     Let  us  en- 
l/VNJ  quire  then  what  is  meant  by  it. 

If  by  natural  we  mean  "  that  which  we 
"  enjoy  or  do  when  we  firft  begin  to  exift, 
"  or  to  think,"  it  is  impoflible  to  know 
what  State,  Temper,  or  AcJions,  are  natu- 
ral. Our  natural  State  in  this  Senfe  differs 
little  from  that  of  a  Plant,  except  in  fome 
accidental  Senfatiom  of  Hunger,  or  of  Eaje, 
when  we  are  well  nourished. 

Soml  elaborate  Treatifes  of  great  Philo- 
fophers  about  innate  Ideas,  or  Principles 
pra&ical  or  fpeculative,  amount  to  no  more 
than  this,  "  That  in  the  Beginning  of  our 
"  Exiftence  we  have  no  Ideas  or  Judg- 
c<  ments  ;"  they  might  have  added  too,  no 
Sight,  Tap,  Smell,  Hearing,  Defire,  Voli- 
tion. Such  DhTertations  are  juft  as  ufeful 
for  underftanding  human  Nature,  as  it 
would  be  in  explaining  the  animal  Oeconomy, 
to  prove  that  the  Fatus  is  animated  before 
it  has  Teeth,  Nails,  Hair,  or  before  it  can 
eat,  drink,  digejl,  or  breathe :  Or  in  a  natu- 
ral Hi/lory  of  Vegetables,  to  prove  that  Trees 
begin  to  grow  before  they  have  Branches, 
Leaves,  Flower,  Fruit,  or  Seed:  And  con- 
fequently  that  all  thefe  things  were  adventi- 
tious, or  the  Effecl  of  Art, 

But 
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But  if  we  call  "  that  State,  thofe  Dif  Sect. 
"  pofitions  and  Actions,  natural,  to  which  VI. 
"  we  are  inclined  by  fome  part  of  our  Con-  V/V^J 
"  ftitution,  antecedently  to  any  Volition  of 
"  our  own ;  or  which  flow  from  fomc  Prin- 
"  ciples  in  our  Nature,  not  brought  upon  us 
"  by  our  own  Art,  or  that  of  others ;"  thea 
it  may  appear,  from  what  was  faid  above, 
that  "  a  State  of  Good-willy  Humanity,  Com- 
"  Pajfion>  mutual  Aid,  propagating  andfup- 
"  porting  Offspring,  Love  of  a  Community 
"  or  Country,  Devotion,  or  Love  and  Gra- 
"  titude  to  fome  governing  Mind,  is  our  na- 
€<  tural  State,"  to  which  we  are  naturally 
inclined,  and  do  actually  arrive,  as  univer- 
fally,  and  with  as  much  uniformity,  as  wc 
do  to  a  certain  Stature  and  Shape, 

If  by  natural  we  underftand  u  the  high- 
"  eft  Perfection  of  the  Kind,  to  which  any 
"  Species  may  be  improved  by  cultivating 
"  its  natural  Difpofitions  or  Powers  j"  as 
few  arrive  at  this  in  the  Growth  of  their 
Bodies,  fo  few  obtain  it  in  their  Minds.  But 
we  may  fee  what  this  Perfection  is,  to  which 
our  natural  Difpofitions  tend,  when  we  im- 
prove them  to  the  utmoft,  as  far  as  they 
are  confident  with  each  other,  making  the 
weaker  or  meaner  yield  to  the  more  excellent 
and  ft ronger.  Our  feveral  Senfes  and  Affe- 
ctions, publick  and  private,  with  our  Powers 

of 
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S  e  c  t.  of  Reafon  and  Reflection,  mew  this  to  be  the 
VI.      Perfection  of  our  Kind,    viz.   "  to  know, 

V^VNJ  "  love,  and  reverence  the  great  Author  of 
"  all  things ;  to  form  the  moft  extenfive  I- 
"  deas  of  our  own  true  Interefts,  and  thofe 
"  of  all  other  Natures,  rational  or  Jenfltive-, 
11  to  abftain  from  all  Injury ;  to  purfue  re- 
"  gularly  and  impartially  the  mojl  univerfal 
"  abfolute  Good,  as  far  as  we  can  ;  to  enjoy 
"  conftant  Self-Approbation,  and  Honour 
"  from  wife  Men  ;  with  *truft  in  divine 
u  Providence,  Hope  of  everlajling  Happi- 
"  nefst  and  a  full  Satisfaction  and  Afjurance 
"  of  Mind,  that  the  whole  Series  of  Events 
"  is  directed  by  an  unerring  Wifdom,  for 
"  the  greateft  univerfal  Happine/s  of  the 
"  whole.'* 

To  affert  that "  Men  have  generally  ar- 
"  rived  to  the  Perfection  of  their  Kind  in 
"  this  Life,"  is  contrary  to  Experience.  But 
on  the  other  hand,  to  fuppofe  "  no  Order  at 
"  all  in  the  Conftitution  of  our  Nature,  or 
"  no  prevalent  Evidences  of  good  Order," 
is  yet  more  contrary  to  Experience,  and 
would  lead  to  a  Denial  of  Providence  in 
the  moft  important  Affair  which  can  occur 
to  our  Obfervation.  We  actually  fee  fuch 
Degrees  of  good  Order,  of  foetal  Affection, 
of  Virtue  and  Honour,  as  make  the  Gene- 
rality of  Mankind  continue  in  a  tolerable, 
nay,  an  agreeable  State.    However,  in  fomc 

Tempers 
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Tempers  we  fee  the  fel/i/Jj  PaJJions  by  Habits  Sect. 
grown  too  ftrong  j    in  others  we  may  ob-     VL 
ferve  Humanity,  Companion,  and  Good-nature  i^VNJ 
fometimes  raifed  by  Habits,  as  we  fay,  to 
an  Excefs. 

Were  we  to  ftrike  a  Medium  of  the  (c- 
veral  Paffions  and  Affections,  as  they  appear 
in  the  whole  Species  of  Mankind,  to  con- 
clude thence  what  has  been  the  natural  Bal- 
lance  previoufly  to  any  Change  made  by 
Cuftom  or  Habit,  which  we  fee  cafts  the 
Ballance  to  either  fide,  we  fliould  perhaps 
find  the  Medium  of  the  publick  Affections 
not  very  far  from  a  fufficient  Counter  ballance 
to  the  Medium  of  the  Selfifh  j  and  conse- 
quently the  Overbalance  on  either  fide  in 
particular  Characters,  is  not  to  be  looked 
upon  as  the  original  Conflitution,  but  as  the 
accidental  Effedl  of  Cuftom,  Habits,  or  Af- 
fociations  of  Ideas,  or  other  preternatural 
Caufes :  So  that  an  univerfal  increafing  of 
the  Strength  of  either \  might  in  the  whole 
be  of  little  advantage.  The  raifing  univer- 
fally  the  publick  Affcftiom,  the  Defires  of 
Virtue  and  Honour,  would  make  the  Hero 
of  Cervantes,  pining  with  Hunger  and  Po- 
verty, no  rare  Character.  The  univerfal 
increafing  of  Sel/ijlmejs,  unlefs  we  had  more 
accurate  Understandings  to  difcern  our  nsceft 
Interejls,  would  fill  the  World  with  univer- 
fal Rapine  and  War.     The  Confequcnces  of 

either 
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Sect,  either  univerfally  abating,  or  increafmg  the 
VI.     Defires  between  the  Sexe s,  the  Love  of  Off- 

KSWjpring,  or  the  feveral  Ta/tes  and  Fancies  in 
other  Pleafures,  would  perhaps  be  found 
more  pernicious  to  the  whole,  than  the  pre- 
fent  Conftitution.  What  feems  moft  truly 
wanting  in  our  Nature,  is  greater  Know- 
ledge, Attention,  and  Confederation :  had  we 
a  greater  Perfection  this  way,  and  were  evil 
Habits,  and  foolifli  AJJociations  of  Ideas 
prevented,  our  Pajfions  would  appear  in  bet- 
ter order. 

But  while  we  feel  in  ourfelves  fo  much 
publick  Affection  in  the  various  Relations  of 
Life,  and  obfervc  the  like  in  others ;  while 
we  find  every  one  defiring  indeed  his  own 
Happinefs,  but  capable  of  difcerning,  by  a 
little  Attention,  that  not  only  his  external 
Conveniencyy  or  worldly  Interejl,  but  even 
the  moft  immediate  and  lively  Senfations  of 
Delight,  of  which  his  Nature  is  fufceptible, 
immediately  flow  from  a  Publick  Spirit,  a 
generous,  human,  companionate  Temper,  and 
a  fuitable  Deportment  \  while  we  obferve  fo 
many  Thoufands  enjoying  a  tolerable  State 
of  Eafe  and  Safety,  for  each  one  whofe  Con- 
dition is  made  intolerable,  even  during  our 
prefent  Corruption :  How  can  any  one  look 
upon  this  World  as  under  the  Direction  of 
an  evil  Nature,  or  even  queftion  a  perfectly 
good  Providence  ?   How  clearly  does  the 

Order 
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Order  of  our  Nature  point  out  to  us  our  true  Sect. 
Happinefs  and  Perfection,  and  lead  us  to  it  VI. 
as  naturally  as  the  fevcral  Powers  of  the  l/YVJ 
Earth,  the  Sun,  and  Air,  bring  Plants  to 
their  Growth,  and  the  Perfection  of  their 
Kinds  ?  We  indeed  are  directed  to  it  by  our 
Underjlanding  and  Affections,  as  it  becomes 
rational  and  active  Natures ;  and  they  by  me- 
chanick  Laws.  We  may  fee,  that  "  Atten- 
lt  tion  to  the  mod  univerfal  Intereji  of  all 
"  fenfitive  Natures,  is  the  Perfection  of 
c<  each  individual  of  Mankind :"  That  they 
fhould  thus  be  like  well- tuned  Inftruments, 
affected  with  every  Stroke  or  Touch  upon 
any  one.  Nay,  how  much  of  this  do  we 
actually  fee  in  the  World  ?  What  generous 
Sympathy,  CompaJJion,  and  Congratulation 
with  each  other  ?  Does  not  even  the  flou- 
rifhing  State  of  the  inanimate  Parts  of  Na- 
ture, fill  us  with  joy  ?  Is  not  thus  our  Na* 
ture  admonifhed,  exhorted  and  commanded 
to  cultivate  univerfal  Goodnefs  and  Love,  by 
a  Voice  heard  thro1  all  the  Earth,  and  Words 
founding  to  the  Ends  of  the  World  ? 


TREA- 


(  2°7  ) 

TREATISE    II. 

ILLUSTRATIONS 

UPON     THE 

MORAL    SENSE. 


TH  E  Differences  of  Actions  from 
which  fome  are  conftituted  morally 
Goodf  and  others  morally  Evil,  have 
always  been  accounted  a  very  important 
Subject  of  Inquiry :  And  therefore,  every 
Attempt  to  free  this  Subject  from  the  ufual 
Caufes  of  Error  and  Difpute,  the  Confujion 
of  ambiguous  Words  t  mud  be  excufablc. 

In    the  following  Difcourfe,    Happinefs  De/ni- 
denotes  pleafant  Senfation  of  any  kind,  ozt,om' 
a  continued  State  of  fuch  Senfations\  and 
Mifery  denotes  the  contrary  Senfations. 

Such   Actions  as  tend  to  procure  Hap- 
pinefs to  the  Agent,  are  called  for  fhortnefs, 

privately 
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privately  ufeful :  and  fuch  Actions  as  pro- 
cure Mifery  to  the  Agent,  privately  hurtful. 

Actions  procuring  Happinefs  to  others 
may  be  called  publickly  ufeful,  and  the  con- 
trary Actions  publickly  hurtful.  Some  Ac- 
tions may  be  both  publickly  and  privately 
ufeful,  and  others  both  publickly  and  pri- 
vately hurtful. 

These  different  natural  Tendencies  of 
Actions  are  univerfally  acknowledged  ;  and 
in  proportion  to  our  Refeflion  upon  human 
Affairs,  we  (hall  enlarge  our  Knowledge  of 
thefe  Differences. 

ft»  &a-      When     thefe    natural   Differences    are 

fiiom  about  .  .  .  ,       .  •       j   •    «.  ix 

Morality,  known,  it  remains  to  be  inquired  into  ;  lit, 
"  What  Quality  in  any  Action  determines 
"  our  Eleclion  of  it  rather  than  the  contra- 
"  ry?"  Or,  if  the  Mind  determines  itfclf, 
"  What  Motives  or  Dejires  excite  to  an 
"  Action,  rather  than  the  contrary,  or  ra- 
"  ther  than  to  the  Omifjion  V\  2dly,  "  What 
"  Quality  determines  our  Approbation  of 
"  one  Action,  rather  than  of  the  contrary 
"  Action?" 

The  Words  Eleclion  and  Approbation 
feem  to  denote  fimple  Ideas  known  by  Con- 
fcioufnefs ;  which  can  only  be  explained  by 
fynonimous  lFordsi  or  by  concomitant  or  con- 

fequent 
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fequent  Circumftances.  Election  is  purpo- 
fing  to  do  an  Action  rather  than  its  contra- 
ry, or  than  being  inactive.  Approbation  of 
our  own  Action  denotes,  or  is  attended 
with,  a  Pleafure  in  the  Contemplation  of  it, 
and  in  Reflection  upon  the  Affections  which 
inclined  us  to  it.  Approbation  of  the  Action 
of  another  has  fome  little  Pleafure  attending 
it  in  the  Obferver,  and  raifes  Love  toward 
the  Agent,  in  whom  the  Quality  approved 
is  deemed  to  rcfide,  and  not  in  the  Ob/cr- 
very  who  has  a  Satisfaction  in  the  Act  of 
approving.* 

The  Qualities  moving  to  Election)  or  ex- 
citing to  Ac~liony  arc  different  from  thofe 
moving  to  Approbation :  We  often  do  Ac- 
tions which  we  do  not  approve,  and  approve 
Actions  which  we  omit :  We  often  defiri 
that  an  Agent  had  omitted  an  Action  which 
we  approve  •,  and  isi/b  he  would  do  an  Ac- 
tion which  we  condemn.  Approbation  is 
employed  about  the  Actions  of  others,  where 
there  is  no  room  for  our  Election. 

Now  in  our  Search  into  the  Qualities  ex- 
citing either  our  Election  or  Approbation, 
let  us  confider  the  feveral  Notions  advanced 
of  moral  Good  and  Evil  in  both  thefe  Re- 
fpects ;  and  what  Senfes,  InJlincJs,  or  Affc- 

*  Sec  Trtat.  II.  Stfr  2.  Parag.  uit. 
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clions,  mult  be  necetfarily  fuppofed  to  ac- 
count for  our  Approbation  or  Election. 

The Fpicu-      There  are  two  Opinions  on  this  Subject 
"itm.°*1    entirely  oppofite:  The  one  that  of  the  old 
Epicureans,  as  it  is  beautifully  explained  in 
the  fiift  Book  of  Cicero,  De  fnibus,  which 
is   revived    by   Hob  be s,    Rochefocault,    and 
others   of    the   lait  Century,   and    follow- 
ed by  many  better  Writers :  "  That  all  the 
"  Defires  of  the  human  Mind,   nay  of  all 
"  thinking  Natures,  are  reducible  to  Self- 
"  Love,    or  De/ire   of  private  Happinefs : 
"  That  from  this  Defire  all  Actions  of  any 
<c  Agent  do  flow."    Our  Chriflian  Moralijis 
of  this   Scheme  introduce    other   forts   of 
Happinefs  to  be  defired,  but  ftill  it  is  the 
"  Profpcfl    of  private   Happinefs,    which, 
"  with  fome  of  them,  is  the  fole  Motive  of 
<c  Election.    And  that,  in  like  manner,  what 
"  determines  any  Agent  to  approve  his  own 
tc  Action,  is  its  cTe?ide?icy  to  his  private  Hap- 
"  pinefs  in  the  whole,    tho'   it  may  bring 
"  prejent  Pain  along  with  it:  That  the  Ap- 
"  probation  of  the  Action  of  another,    is 
"  from  an  Opinion  of  its  Tendency  to  the 
"  Happinefs  of  the  Approver,  either  imme- 
"  diately  or  more  remotely:  That  each  A- 
"  gent  may  difcover  it  to  be  the  fureft  way 
"  to  promote  his  private  Happinefs,  to  do 
"  puhlickly  ufeful  Aflions,    and   to  abftain 
,c  from  thofe  which  are  publickly  hurtful: 

"  That 
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"  That  the  neglecting  to  obferve  this,  and 
cc  doing  publicity  hurtful  Aft ions,  does  mif- 
u  chief  to  the  whole  of  Mankind,  by  hurt- 
"  ing  any  one  partj  that  every  one  has 
'*  fome  little  damage  by  this  Action :  Such 
ct  an  inadvertent  Per/on  might  poflibly  be 
"  pernicious  to  any  one,  were  he  in  his 
11  Neighbourhood;  and  the  very  Example 
fi  of  fuch  Actions  may  extend  over  the 
"  whole  World,  and  produce  fome  perni- 
"  cious  Effects  upon  any  Obferver.  That 
"  therefore  every  one  may  look  upon  fuch 
"  Actions  as  hurtful  to  him/elf  and  in  this 
"  view  does  difapprove  them,  and  hates  the 
"  Agent.  In  the  like  manner,  a  publickh 
lt  ufeful  Aclion  may  difFufe  fome  fmall  Ad- 
"  vantage  to  every  Obferver,  whence  he 
"  may  approve  it,  and  love  the  Agent." 

This  Scheme  can  never  account  for  the  Dies  not 
principal  Actions  of  human  Life:*  Such  as  a^hxertht 
the  Offices  of  FriendJJiip,  Gratitude,  natural  'a'n(„a'M 
Affelliony  Gcnerofity,  public k  Spirit ,  Compaf- 
fion.     Men  are  confcious  of  no  fuch  Inten- 
tions or  acute  Reflections  about  thefe  Actions. 
Ingenious  fpeculative  Men,  in  their  (train- 
ing to  fupport  an  Hypothecs,  may  contrive  a 
thoufand  Jhbtlefelfijh  Motives,  which  a  kind 
generous  Heart  never  dreamed  of.     In  like 
manner,  this  Scheme  can  never  account  for 

•  Sec  Trtat.  III.  SeST.  I. 
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the  fudden  Approbation,  and  violent  Senfe 
of  fomething  amiable  in  Actions  done  in  di- 
ftant Ages  and  Nations,  while  the  Approver 
lias  perhaps  never  thought  of  thefe  diftant 
Tendencies  to  his  Happinefs.  Nor  will  it 
better  account  for  our  want  of  Approbation 
toward  publickly  ufeful  Afliom  done  cafuaJ/y, 
or  only  with  Intention  of  private  Happine/s 
to  the  Agent.  And  then,  in  thefe  Actions 
reputed  generous,  if  the  Agent's  Motive  was 
only  a  view  to  his  own  Pleafure,  how  come 
we  to  approve  them  more  than  his  enrich- 
ing himfelf,  or  his  gratifying  bis  own  Tajle 
with  good  Food  ?  The  whole  Species  may 
receive  a  like  Advantage  from  both,  and 
the  Obferver  an  equal  Share. 

Were  our  Approbation  of  Actions  done 
in  diftant  Ages  and  Nations,  occafioned  by 
this  Thought,  that  fuch  an  Action  done  to- 
ward ourfeives  would  be  ufeful  to  us,  why 
do  not  we  approve  and  love  in  like  manner, 
any  Man  who  finds  a  Treafurey  or  indulges 
himfelf  in  any  exquifite  Senfation,  fince 
thefe  Advantages  or  Pleafures  might  have 
been  conferred  on  ourjelves  j  and  tend  more 
to  our  Happinefs  than  any  Actions  in  diftant 
Ages? 

The  Sanctions  of  Laws  may  make  any 
Agent  chufe  the  Action  required,  under  the 
Conception  of  ufeful  to  himfelf,  and  lead 

him 
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him  into  an  Opinion  of  private  Advantage 
in  it,  and  of  detriment  in  the  contrary  Ac- 
tions j  but  what  mould  determine  any  Pcr- 
fon  to  approve  the  Aftiom  of  others,  becaufe 
of  a  Conformity  to  a  Law,  if  Approbation 
in  any  Perfon  were  only  an  Opinion  of  pri- 
vate Advantage  ? 

The  other  Opinion  is  this,  "  That  wcTkeofto/ttt 
"  have  not  only  Self -Love,  but  benevolent °£f^ 
cC  Affeftions  alio  toward  others,  in  various  ly. 
"  Degrees,  making  us  defire  their  Happi- 
"  nefs  as  an  ultimate  End,  without  any  view 
"  to  private  Happinefs:   That  we  have  a 
"  moral  Senfe  or  Determination  of  our  Mind, 
"  to  appprove  every  kind  Ajj'eftion  either  in 
"  ourfelves  or  others,  and  all  publickly  ufe- 
"  ful  Actions  which  we  imagine  flow  from 
"  fuch   Affection,    without   our   having   a 
t(  view  to  our  private  Happinefs,  in  our  Ap- 
"  probation  of  thefe  Actions." 

These  two  Opinions  fecm  both  intelli- 
gible, each  confident  with  itfelf.  The  for- 
mer feems  not  to  repicfent  human  Nature 
as  it  is ;  the  other  feems  to  do  it. 

There  have  been  many  ways  of  /peaking  Schemes 
introduced,  which  feem  to  fignify  fomething^^ 
different  from  both  the  former  Opinions.y^^f, 
Such  as  thefe,  that  "  Morality  of  Actions 
"  confifb  in  Conformity  to  Reafon,  or  Dif- 
P  3  "  formity 
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"  fortuity  from  it :"  That  <c  Virtue  is  ad- 
{t  ing  according  to  the  abfolute  Fitnefs  and 
11  TJnfitnefs  of  Things,  or  agreeably  to  the 
"  Natures  or  Relations  of  Things,"  and 
many  others  in  different  Authors.  To  exa- 
mine thefe  is  the  Defign  of  the  following 
Sections;  and  to  explain  more  fully  how  the 
Moral  Senfe  alledged  to  be  in  Mankind, 
mud  be  pre-fuppofed  even  in  thefe  Schemes. 


SECT. 
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SECT.     I. 

Co?icerni?ig  the  CharaEler  of  Virtue^ 
agreeable  to  Truth  or  Reafon. 

SINCE  Reafon  is  undcrftood  to  denote  Sect. 
our  Power  of  finding  out  true  Propofi-       \ 
tions,  Reafon ablenefs  mud:  denote  the  fame  vyv>j 
thing,  with  Conformity  to  true  Propofitions, 
or  to  Truth. 

Reasonableness  in  an  Action  is  a  very 
common  Expreffion,  but  yet  upon  inquiry, 
it  will  appear  very  confufed,  whether  we 
fuppofe  it  the  Motive  to  Election,  or  the 
Quality  determining  approbation. 

There  is  one  fort  of  Conformity  to  Truth  Conformity 
which  neither  determines  to  the  one  or  the  '*  Truth 
other ;    viz.    that  Conformity  which  is   be-  examined- 
tween  every  true  Propofition  and  its  ObjecJ. 
This  fort  of  Conformity  can  never  make  us 
chufe  or  approve  one  Action  more  than  its 
contrary,  for  it  is  found  in  all  Actions  alike: 
Whatever  Attribute  can  be  afcribed  to  a  ge- 
nerous kind  Acliony  the  contrary  Attribute 
may  as  truly  be  afcribed  to  a  felfifh  cruel 
Action :  Both  Proportions  are  equally  true, 
P  4  and 
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Sect,  and  the  two  contrary  Actions,  the  Objects 
).        of  the  two  Truths  are  equally  conformable  to 

iy^V\;  their  feveral  Truths,  with  that  fort  cf  Con- 
formity which  is  between  a  Truth  and  its 
Object.  This  Conformity  then  cannot  make 
a  Difference  among  Actions,  or  recommend 
one  more  than  another  either  to  Election  or 
Approbation,  fince  any  Man  may  make  as 
many  Truths  about  Villany,  as  about  He- 
roifm,  by  afcribing  to  it  contrary  Attributes. 

For  Inftance,  thefe  are  Truths  concern- 
ing the  Prcfcrvation  of  Property.  "  It 
"  tends  to  the  Happinefs  of  human  Society : 
"  It  incourages  Induftry:  Itfliall  be  reward- 
11  ed  by  God."  Thefe  are  alfo  Truths  con- 
cerning Robbery.  "  It  difturbs  Society  :  It 
"  difcourageslnduftry  :  It  fhall  be  punifhed 
**  by  God."  The  former  three  Truths  have 
the  Prejervation  of  Property  for  their  Ob- 
ject :  the  latter  three  have  Robbery.  And 
each  Clafs  of  Truths  hath  that  fort  of  Con- 
formity to  its  Objects,  which  is  common  to 
all  Truths  with  their  Objects.  The  moral 
Difference  cannot  therefore  depend  upon  this 
Conformity,  which  is  common  to  both. 

The  Number  of  Truths  in  both  cafes 
may  be  plainly  the  fame ;  fo  that  a  good 
Action  cannot  be  fuppofed  to  agree  to  more 
Truths  than  an  evil  one,  nor  can  an  evil 
Action  be  difagrecable  to  any  Truth  or  Com- 

paga 
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pages  of  Truths  made  about  it  j  for  what-SECT. 
ever  Propositions  do  not  agree  with  their      I. 
Objects  are  not  Truths.  t/VNJ 

If  Reafcnablenefs,  the  Character  of  Vir- 
tue, denote  fome  other  fort  of  Conformity  to 
Truth,  it  were  to  be  wifhed  that  thefe  Gen- 
tlemen, who  make  it  the  original  Idea  of 
moral  Good,  antecedent  to  any  Senfe  or  Af- 
feftions,  would  explain  it,  and  mew  how  it 
determines  us  antecedently  to  a  Senfe,  ei- 
ther to  Eleftion  or  Approbation. 

Tiif.y  tell  us,  "  we  muft  have  fome  Stan- 
"  dard  antecedently  to  all  Senfe  or  Affe- 
"  ft  ions,  fince  we  judge  even  of  our  Scnfes 
"  and  Affections  themfelves,  and  approve 
**  or  difapprove  them  :  This  Standard  muft 
"  be  our  Reafon,  Conformity  to  which  muft 
11  be  the  original  Idea  of  moral  Good/' 

But  what  is  this  Conformity  of  Aft  ions  toRea/omci- 
Rcafon  ?    When  we  aik  the  Reafon  of  an  J*f  JUP- 
Aclion,  we  fometimes  mean,  "  What  Truth *%!£,£ '*~ 
u  flxws  a  Quality  in  the  Aft  ion,   exciting 
"  the  Agent  to  do  it  ?"  Thus,  why  does  a 
Luxurious  Man  purfue  Wealth?  The  Rea- 
fon is  given  by  this  Truth,  "  Wealth  is  ufe- 
"  ful  to   purchafe   Pleafures."     Sometimes 
for  a  Reafon  of  Actions  we  fliew  the  Truth 
expreffing  a  Quality,  engaging  our  Approba* 
tion.    Thus  the  Reafon  of  hazarding  Life  in 
juft  War,  is,  that  "  it  tends  to  preferve  our 

«  honeft 
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Sect."  honed  Countrymen,  or  evidences  publick 
I.      "  Spirit :"  The  Reafon  for  Temperance,  and 

O'VNJ  againft  Luxury  is  given  thus>  "  Luxury  evi- 
"  dences  a  felfifh  bafe  Temper."  The  for- 
mer fort  of  Reafons  we  will  call  exciting, 
and  the  latter  jufttfying,  *  Now  we  mall 
find  that  all  excit'uig  Reafons  pre-fuppofe 
InfincJs  and  dff'eftiom  j  3nd  the  jujlifying 
pre-fuppofe  a  Moral  Senfe. 

Exciting        as  to  exciting  Reafons ,  in  every  calm  ra- 
fuppofe  Af-  tional  Action  fome  end  is  defired  or  intend- 
feciiom.     ed  ;  no  end  can  be  intended  or  defired  pre- 
vioufly  to  fome  one  of  thefe  ClafTes  of  Affe- 
ctions, Self- Love,  Self  Hatred,  or  defire  of 
private  Mifery,  (if  this  be  pofTible)  Benevo- 
lence toward  others,  or  Malice:   All  Affe- 
ctions are  included  under  thefe:  no  end  can 
be  previous  to  them  all ;  there  can   there- 
fore be  no  exciting  Reafon  previous  to  Af 
fecJion. 

We  have  indeed  many  confufed  Ha- 
rangues on  this  Subject,  telling  us,  "  We 
"  have  two  Principles  of  Action,  Reajcn, 
"and  Affcclion  or  PaJJion :  the  former  in 
"  common  with  Angels,  the  latter  with 
"  Brutes :  No  Action  is  wife,  or  good,  or 
"  reafonable,  to  which  we  are  not  excited 

*  Thus  Grctius  diftinguifhes  the  Reafons  of  War,  into  the 
Jujlifae,  and  Suafori*,  or  thefe,  fub  ratiene  utilit. 

"  by 
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"  by  Rcafon,  as  diftinft  from  all  Affections  ;§ ect. 
"  or,    if   any  fuch  Actions  as   flow   from      I. 
"  Affections  be  good,  it  is  only  by  chance,  <-/V>J 
"  or  materially  and  not  formally."   As  if  in- 
deed Reafon,  or  the  Knowledge  of  the  Re- 
lations   of   things,  could  excite  to  Action 
when  we  propofed  no  End,    or  as  if  Ends 
could  be    intended  without  Defire  or  Af- 
fection. 

Writers  on  thefe  Subjects  mould  re- 
member the  common  Divifions  of  the  Fa- 
culties of  the  Soul.  That  there  is  1.  Rea- 
fon  prefenting  the  natures  and  relations  of 
things,  antecedently  to  any  Act  of  Will  or 
Defire:  2.  The  Will,  or  Appetitus  Rationa- 
//';,  or  the  difpofition  of  Soul  to  purfuc  what 
is  prefented  as  good,  and  to  (hun  Evil.  Were 
there  no  other  Power  in  the  Soul,  than  that 
of  mere  contemplation,  there  would  be  no 
Affection,  Volition,  Defire,  Action.  Nay 
\vithout  fome  motion  of  Will  no  Man  would 
voluntarily  perfevere  in  Contemplation. 
There  muft  be  a  Defire  of  Knowledge,  and 
of  the  Pleafure  which  attends  it:  this  too 
is  an  At\  of  Willing.  Both  thefe  Powers 
are  by  the  Antients  included  under  the  Aoyos 
or  \oyulv  fjitpos.  Below  thefe  they  place 
two  other  powers  dependent  on  the  Body, 
the  Scnfus,  and  the  Appetitus  Senfitivus,  in 
which  they  place  the  particular  Paflions: 
the   former  anfwers  to  the  Under/landing, 

and 
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Sect,  and  the  latter  to  the  Will.  But  the  Will  is 
I.       forgot  of  late,  and  fome  afcribe  to  the  In- 

l/"V"\J  tellcft,  not  only  Contemplation  or  Know- 
ledge, but  Choice,  Dejiret  Profecutingt  Lo- 
ving. N2y  fome  are  grown  fo  ingenious 
in  uniting  the  Powers  of  the  Soul,  that  con- 
templating with  Pleafure,  Symmetry  and 
Proportion,  an  Act  of  the  Intellect  as  they 
plead,  is  the  fame  thing  with  Goodwill 
or  the  virtuous  Dejire  of  publick  Happi- 
nefs, 

Koexdnng  But  are  there  not  alfo  exciting  Reafons, 
Reofins far  twtn  previous  to  any  end,  moving  us  to 
Uy'r2rt(  propofe  one  end  rather  than  another?  To 
this  Arijlotle  long  ago  anfwered,  "  that 
"  there  are  ultimate  Ends  defired  without 
"  a  view  to  any  thing  elfe,  and  fubordinate 
"  Ends  or  Obje&s  defired  with  a  view  to 
"  fomething  elfe."  To  fubordinate  Ends 
thofe  Reafons  or  Truths  excite,  which  (hew 
them  to  be  conducive  to  the  ultimate  End, 
and  (hew  one  Objetl  to  be  more  efTeclual 
than  another:  thus  fubordinate  Ends  may 
be  called  reafonable.  But  as  to  the  ultimate 
Ends,  to  fuppofe  exciting  Reafons  for  them, 
would  infer,  that  there  is  no  ultimate  End, 
but  that  we  defire  one  thing  for  another  in 
an  infinite  Series. 

Thus  ask  a  Being   who  defires  private 
HappinefsJ  or  has  Self  Love?  "  what  Rea- 

"  fon 
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"  fon  excites  him  todefirc  Wealth?"  He  will  Sect. 
give  this  Reafon,  that  "  Wealth  tends  to  I. 
"  procure  Pleafure  and  Eafe."  Ask  his  l/VXJ 
Reafon  for  defiring  Pleafure  or  Happinefs : 
One  cannot  imagine  what  Proportion  he 
could  aflign  as  his  exciting  Reafon.  This 
Proportion  is  indeed  true,  "  There  is 
"  an  Injlinct  or  Defire  fixed  in  his  Nature, 
<c  determining  him  to  purfue  his  Happi- 
"  nefs;"  but  it  is  not  this  Reflection  on  his 
own  Nature,  or  this  Propofition  which  ex- 
cites or  determines  him,  but  the  Injlinct  it- 
felf.  This  is  a  Truth,  "  Rhubarb  ftrcngth- 
"  ens  the  Stomach  :"  But  it  is  not  a  Propo- 
fition which  ftrengthens  the  Stomach,  buc 
the  Quality  in  that  Medicine.  The  Effect 
is  not  produced  by  Proportions  mewing  the 
Caufe,  but  by  the  Caufe  itfelf. 

In  like  manner,  what  Reafon  can  a  be- 
nevolent Being  give,  as  exciting  him  to  haz- 
ard his  Life  in  juft  War?  This  perhaps, 
"  fuch  Conduct  tends  to  the  Happinefs  of 
"  his  Country."  Ask  him,  "  why  he  ferves 
"  his  Country?"  he  will  fay,  "  His  Coun- 
cc  try  is  a  very  valuable  Part  of  Mankind." 
Why  does  he  ftudy  the  Happinefs  of  Man- 
kind ?  If  his  Affections  be  really  difmterefl- 
ed,  he  can  give  no  exciting  Reafon s  for  it: 
The  Happinefs  o^  Mankind  in  general,  or 
of  any  valuable  Part  of  it,  i6  an  ultimate 
End  to  that  Series  of  Dcfires. 

We 
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Sect.  We  may  tranfiently  obferve  a  Miftake 
I.  fome  fall  into ;  They  fuppofe,  becaufc  they 
o^v^J  have  formed  fome  Conception  of  an  infinite 
]lZhauklCo0^  or  greateft  poffible  Aggregate,  or  Sum 
mauEnds.  °f  Happinefs,  under  which  all  particular 
Pleafurcs  may  be  included}  that  there  is 
alfo  fome  one  great  ultimate  End,  with  a 
view  to  which  every  particular  Object  is  de- 
fired;  whereas,  in  truth,  each  particular 
Pleafure  is  defired  without  farther  view,  as 
an  ultimate  End  in  the  felfijh  Defires.  It  is 
true,  the  Profpect  of  a  greater  inconfiftent 
Pleafure  may  furmounc  or  flop  this  Defire; 
fo  may  the  Fear  of  a  prepollent  Evil.  But 
this  does  not  prove  c<  that  all  Men  have  for- 
"  med  Ideas  of  infinite  Good,  or  great  eft  pof- 
"  fible  Aggregate,  or  that  they  have  any  In- 
"  Jlinct  or  Defire,  actually  operating  with- 
"  out  an  Idea  of  its  Object.  Juft  fo  in  the 
benevolent  Affections,  the  Happinefs  of  any 
one  Perfon  is  an  ultimate  End,  defired  with 
no  farther  view:  and  yet  the  obferving  its 
Inconfifiency  with  the  Happinefs  of  another 
more  beloved,  or  with  the  Happinefs  of  ma- 
ny, though  each  one  of  them  were  but  e- 
qUally  beloved,  may  overcome  the  former 
Defire.  Yet  this  will  not  prove,  that  in 
each  kind  Action  Men  form  the  abftract 
Conception  of  all  Mankind,  or  the  Syflem 
of  Rationals.  Such  Conceptions  are  indeed 
ufeful,  that  fo  we  may  gratify  either  our 

Self-Love 
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Self-Love  or  kind  Affections  in  the  fulleftSECT. 
manner,  as  far  as  our  Power  extends  j  and       I. 
may  not  content  ourfelves  with  fmaller  De-  t/V"\J 
grees  either  of  private  or  pub  lick  Good,  while 
greater  are  in  our  power :  But  when  we  have 
formed  thefe  Conceptions,  we  do  not  ferve 
the  Individual  only  from  Love  to  the  Spe- 
cies, no  more  than  we  defire  Grapes  with 
an  Intention  of    the  great eft  Aggregate  of 
Happinefs,  or  from  an  Apprehenfion  that 
they  make  a  Part  of  the  General  Sum  of 
our    Happinefs.      Thefe  Conceptions  only 
ferve  to  fuggeft  greater  Ends  than  would 
occur   to  us   without  Reflection;    and    by 
the  Prepollency  of  one  Defire  toward  the 
greater  Good,  to  either  private  or  publick, 
to  flop  the  Defire  toward  the  fmaller  Good, 
when  it  appears  inconfiftent  with  the  great- 
er. 

Let  us  examine  the  Truths  afllgned  ^Tbe cam- 
exciting  to  the  Purfuit  of  publick  Good,  e-  T"  Rea 
ven  by  thofe,  who,   though  they  allow  dif- mined?" 
interefled  Affections,  and  a  moral  Senfe,  yet 
fuppofe  fomething  reafonable  in  it  antece- 
dently.    They  afiign  fuch  as  thefe,  "  pub- 
"  lick  Good   is  the   End  propofed  by  the 
"  Deity."    Then  what  Reafon  excites  Men 
to  concur    with  the   Deity?    It   is  this, 
"  Concurring  with  the  Deity  will  make 
"  the  Agent  L>>ppy?"     This  is  unexciting 
Reafon  indeed,  but  plainly   fuppofes  Self- 
Love: 
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Sect.  Love:  And  let  anyone  affign  the  exciting 
I.  Reafon  to  the  Defire  of  Happinefs.  Is  the 
t^V>J  Reafon  exciting  to  concur  with  the  Deity 
this,  "  The  Deity  is  our  Benefactor?" 
Then  what  Reafon  excites  to  concur*  with 
Benefaclors  ?  Here  we  muft  recur  to  an  In- 
flinct.  Is  it  this  Truth,  "  The  divine  Ends 
"  are  rcafonable  Ends?'  Then  what  means 
the  Word  [reafonable?]  Does  it  mean,  that 
"  the  Deity  has  Reajbns  exciting  him  to 
"  promote  the  publick  Good  ?"  What  are 
thefe  Reajbns  ?  Why,  perhaps  "  we  do  not 
11  know  them  particularly,  but  in  general 
"  are  fure  that  the  Deity  has  Reafons  for 
"  them."  Then  the  Oueftion  recurs,  What 
Reafon  excites  us  to  implicit  Concurrence 
with  the  Ends  of  the  Deity  ?  The  Reafons 
which  excite  one  Nature  may  not  excite  a- 
nother:  The  Tendency  of  an  Action  to  the 
Happinefs  of  one  Agent  may  excite  him,  but 
will  not  excite  another  Agent  to  concur,  un- 
lefs  there  appears  a  like  Tendency  to  the 
Happinefs  of  that  other.  They  may  fay, 
"  they  are  fure  the  divine  Ends  are  good." 
What  means  Goodnefs?  Is  it  moral  or  natu- 
ral? If  the  divine  Ends  be  natural  Good, 
i.  e.  pleafant,  or  the  Caufe  of  Pleafure,  to 
whom  is  this  Pleafure?  If  to  the  Deity, 
then  why  do  we  ftudy  the  Happinefs  or  the 
pleafing  of  the  Deity  ?  What  Reafon  ex- 
cites us?  All  the  poffible  Reafons  muft  ei- 
ther prefuppofe  fome  Affection,  if   they  are 

exci- 
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exciting  ;  or  fome  moral  Senfe,  if  they  are  ju-  Sect. 
ftifying. — Is,  the  divine  End  naturally  good       I. 
to  us?  This  is  an  exciting  Reafon, but  fuppofes  KjrY\) 
Self -Love.  If  we  fay  the  divine  Ends  are  mo- 
rally good,  we  are  juft  where  we  began.  What 
is  moral   GoodneJ's?    Conformity    to   Reafon. 
What  are  the  Reafons  exciting  or  juflifying. 

If  any  al ledge  as  the  Reafon  exciting  us 
to  purfue  publick  Good,  this  Truth,  that 
"  the  Happinefs  of  a  Syjlem,  a  Thou/and, 
<{  or  a  Million,  is  a  greater  Quantity  of 
<c  Happinefs  than  that  of  one  P  erf  on :  and 
"  confequently,  if  Men  defire  Happinefs, 
cc  they  muft  have  flronger  Defires  toward 
"  the  greater  Sum,  than  toward  the  lefs." 
This  Reafon  flill  fuppofes  an  Injlinct  toward 
Happinefs  as  previous  to  it:  And  again,  To 
whom  is  the  Happinefs  of  a  Syftem  a  great- 
er Happinefs?  To  one  Individual,  or  to 
the  Syftem?  If  to  the  Individual,  then  his 
Reafon  exciting  his  Defire  of  a  bappy  Syft- 
em fuppofes  Self-Love:  If  to  the  Syflem9 
then  what  Reafon  can  excite  to  defire  the 
greater  Happinefs  of  a  Syjlcm,  or  any  Hap- 
pinefs to  be  in  the  PofTeflion  of  others?  None 
furely  which  does  not  prefuppofe  publick 
Affections.  Without  fuch  Affections  this 
Truth,  "  that  an  hundred  Felicities  is  a 
"  greater  Sum  than  one  Felicity,"  will  no 
more  excite  to  ftudy  the  Happinefs  of  the 
Hundred,  than  this  Truth,  "  an  hundred 
Q.  "  Stones 
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Sect.'1  Stones  are  greater  than  one,"  will  excite 
I.      a  Man,  who  has  no  defire  of  Heaps,  to  caft 
v^*>o^  them  together. 

The  fame  may  be  obferved  concerning 
that  Proportion,  amgned  by  fome  as  the  ul- 
timate Reafon  both  exciting  to,  and  juftijy- 
i?ig  the  Purfuit  of  publick  Good,  viz.  "  It 
is  befi  that  all  JJjould  be  happy!*  Beft  is 
moil  good:  Good  to  whom?  To  the  Whole, 
or  to  each  Individual?  If  to  the  jormer, 
when  this  Truth  excites  to  Action,  it  mull 
prefuppofe  kind  Affections-,  if  it  is  good  to 
each  Individual,  it  muft  fuppofe  Self-Love. 

Tbttrue  Let  us  once  fuppofe  Affections,  hijlincts 
Meaning*/ ov  £)ejjres  previoufly  implanted  in  our  Na- 
iiriig'toA-  turc :  and  we  (hall  eafily  underftand  the  ex- 
tiions,  and  citing  Reafons  for  Actions,    viz.  "  Thefe 

readable    w    ^^  ^^    ^^    ^^    ^  ^    CQndu- 

"  cive  toward  fome  ultimate  End,  or  to- 
"  ward  the  greatefi  End  of  that  kind  in  our 
tc  Power."  He  acts  reafonably,  who  confi- 
ders  the  various  Actions  in  his  Power,  and 
forms  true  Opinions  of  their  tendencies;  and 
then  chufes  to  do  that  which  will  ob- 
tain the  higheft  Degree  of  that,  to  which 
the  Injlincts  of  his  Nature  incline  him, 
with  the  fmalleft  Degree  of  thofe  things 
from  which  the  Affections  in  his  Nature 
make  him  avcrfe. 

More 
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More  particularly,   the  exciting  Reafom  S  e  c  t. 
to    a  Nature  which    had    only  Jelf.fi   Af-       I- 
fictions,    are    thofe  Truths  which    (hewed  <^"YNJ 
'•  what  Object  or  Event  would  occafion  to 
<{  it   the    greateft  Quantity  of   Pleafure:*' 
thefe  would  excite  to  the  Profecution  of  it. 
The  exciting  Truths   about  Means,  would 
be  only  thofe  which  pointed  out  fome  Means 
as  more  certainly  effectual   than  any  other, 
or  with  Iefs  Pain   or  Trouble  to  the  Agent. 
Publick  Ufefulnefs   of  Ends  or  Means,    or 
publick  Hurtfulnefs  would  neither  excite  nor 
diffuade,     farther    than    the    publick  State 
might  affect  that  of  the  Agent. 

If  there  is  any  Nature  with  publick  Af- 
fections: the  Truths  exciting  to  any  End 
in  this  Order,  are  fuch  as  (hew,  "  that  any 
"  Event  would  promote  the  Happinefs  of 
"  others."  That  End  is  called  mod  reafo- 
nable,  which  our  Reafon  difcovers  to  con- 
tain a  greater  Quantity  of  publick  Good,  than 
any  other  in  our  power. 

When  any  Event  may  affect  both  the 
Agent  and  others,  if  the  Agent  have  both 
Self  Love  and  publick  Affections,  he  acts  ac- 
cording to  that  Affection  which  is  flrongefl, 
when  there  is  any  Oppoftion  of  Interefts;  if 
there  be  no  Oppofition,  he  follows  both. 
If  he  difcovers  this  Truth,  that  "  his  con- 
Q  2  "  Aant 
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Sect."  Aant  purfuit  of  publick  Good  is  the  moft 
I.        "  probable  way  of  promoting  his  own  Hap- 

U^VNJ  "  pinefs,"  then  his  Purfuit  is  truly  reafona- 
ble  and  conftant;  thus  both  Affections  are 
at  once  gratifyed,  and  he  is  confident  with 
himfelf.  Without  knowledge  of  that  Truth 
he  does  not  act  reafonably  for  his  own  Hap- 
pinefs,  but  follows  it  by  Means  not  tending 
effectually  to  this  End :  and  muft  frequent- 
ly from  the  Power  of  Self-Lovey  neglect  or 
counteract  his  other  Endy  the  publick  Good. 
If  there  be  alfo  a  moral  Senfe  in  fuch  an  A- 
gent,  while  yet  he  is  inadvertent  to  the  Con- 
nexion of  private  Happinefs  with  the  Study 
of  the  publick ;  he  muft  be  perpetually  yec 
more  uneafy,  either  through  the  apprehended 
Neglecl  of  private  Inter  eft  when  he  ferves  in 
Publick;  or  when  he  purfues  only  private  In- 
terejly  he  will  have  perpetual  Remorfe  and  Dif- 
fatisfaflionwhh  his  own  Temper,  through  his 
moral  Senfe.  So  that  the  Knowledge  of  this 
Connexion  of  private  Intereft,  with  the  Study 
of  publick  Good,  feems  abfolutely  neceffary 
to  preferve  a  conftant  Satisfaction  of  Mind, 
and  to  prevent  an  alternate  Prevalence  of 
feemingly  contrary  Dcfires. 

Should  any  one  ask  even  concerning 
thefe  two  ultimate  Endsy  private  Good  and 
publick,   is   not  the  latter  more  reafonable 

than  the   former? What  means   the 

Word  reafonable  in  this  Queftion?   If  we 

are 
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are  allowed  to  prefuppofe  Injli?ifts  and  Af-  Sect. 
fec7ionsy  then  the  Truth  juft  now  fuppofed  I. 
to  be  difcovcrable  concerning  our  State,  is  tyVNJ 
an  exciting  Re  a/on  to  ferve  the  publick  In- 
terf},  fince  this  Conduct  is  the  moil  effect- 
ual Means  to  obtain  both  ends.  But  I 
doubt  if  any  Truth  can  be  alfigned  which 
excites  in  us  either  the  Defire  of  private 
Happinefs  or  publick.  For  the  former  none 
ever  alledged  any  exciting  Reajon:  and  a  be- 
nevolent temper  finds  as  little  Reajon  exci- 
ting him  to  the  latter;  which  he  defires 
without  any  view  to  private  Good.  If  the 
meaning  of  the  Queftion  be  ihis,  "  does 
"  not  every  Spectator  approve  the  Purfuic 
"  of  publick  Good  more  than  private?" 
The  Anfwer  is  obvious,  that  he  does:  but 
not  for  any  Reajon  or  Truth,  but  from 
a  moral  Senfe  in  the  Constitution  of  the 
Soul. 

This  leads  to  confider  Approbation  of 
A&ions,  whether  it  be  for  Conformity  to  a- 
ny  Truth,  or  Reafonablenefs,  that  Aftions  are 
ultimately  approved,  independently  of  any 
moral  Senfe?  Or  if  all  juflifying  Reafons 
do  not  prefuppofe  it  ? 

If  Conformity  to  Truth,  or  Reafonable,  de-  Jufiifiing 
note  nothing  elfe  but  that  "  an  Aclion  is  Rtah* 
"  the  Obje£i  of  a  true  Proportion,"  it  is^Zs" 
plain,  that  all  Anions  (hould  be  approved  Satfa 
0^3  equally, 
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Sect,  equally,  fince  as  many  Truths  may  be  made 
I  .      about  the  worft,  as  can  be  made  about  the 
K/msT\)  beft.     See  what  was  faid  above  about  exci- 
ting Reafons. 

But  let  the  Truths  commonly  afligned 
as  juftifying  be  examined.  Here  it  is  plain, 
"  A  Truth  fewing  an  Aftion  to  be  Jit  to 
"  attain  an  End"  does  not  juftify  it;  nor 
do  we  approve  a  fubordinate  End  for  any 
Truth,  which  only  (hews  it  to  be  fit  to  pro- 
mote the  ultimate  End;  for  the  word  Ad- 
ions  may  be  conducive  to  their  Ends,  and 
reafonable  in  that  Senfe.  The  jufttfying 
Reafons  then  muft  be  about  the  Ends  them- 
felves,  efpecially  the  ultimate  Ends.  The 
QuefUon  then  is,  "  Does  a  Conformity  to 
"  any  Truth  make  us  approve  an  ultimate 
"  Endy  previoufly  to  any  moral  Senfe?"  For 
example,  we  approve  purfuing  the  publick 
Good.  For  what  Reafon?  Or  what  is  the 
Truth  for  Conformity  to  which  we  call  it 
a  reafonable  End?  I  fancy  we  can  find  none 
in  thefe  Cafes,  more  than  we  could  give  for 
our  liking  any  pleafant  Fruit.  * 

The  Reafons  afligned  are  fuch  as  thefe; 
"  It  is  the  End  propofed  by  the  Dei  TV." 
But  why  do  we  approve  concurring  with 

•  This  is  what  Arifiotlt  (o  often  aflerts  that  the  Jlfuufira 
©r  fatetnot  i$  not  the  End,  but  the  Means. 

the 
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the  divine  Ends  ?  This  Reafon  is  given,  Sect* 
"  He  is  our  Benefaclor:"  But  then,  for  I. 
what  Reafon  do  we  approve  Concurrence  l/YNJ 
with  a  Benefaclor?  Here  we  muft  recur  to 
a  Senfe.  Is  this  the  Reafon  moving  to  Ap- 
probation, "  Study  of  pub  lick  Good  tends  t 0 
"  the  Advantage  of  the  Approver?"  Then 
the  Quality  moving  us  to  approve  an  Acti- 
on, is  its  being  advantageous  to  us,  and  not 
Conformity  to  a  'truth.  This  Scheme  is 
intelligible,  but  not  true  in  fad.  Men  ap- 
prove without  Perception  of  private  Ad- 
vantage ;  and  often  do  not  condemn  or  dif- 
approve  what  is  plainly  pernicious;  as  in  the 
Execution  of  a  jufi  Sentence,  which  even 
the  Sufferer  may  approve. 

If  any  alledge,  that  this  is  the 7 unifying 
Reafon  of  the  Purfuit  of  publick  Good, 
"  that  it  is  beft  all  be  happy  f  then  we  ap- 
prove Actions  for  their  Tendency  to  that 
State  which  is  befl,  and  not  for  Conformity 
to  Reafon.  But  here  again,  what  means 
beft?  morally  befly  or  fiat ur ally  befl?  If 
the  former^  they  explain  the  fame  Word 
by  itfelf  in  a  Circle :  If  they  mean  the  lat- 
terf  that  "  it  is  the  mod  happy  State  where 
"  all  are  happy;"  then,  mofi  happy ,  for 
whom  ?  the  Syflem,  or  the  Individual?  If 
for  the  former ',  what  Reafon  makes  us  ap- 
prove the  Happinefs  of  a  Syflem  ?  Here  we 
mull  recur  to  a  Senfe  or  kind  Aff eft  ions.  Is 
CL4  ic 
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S  ec  T'  it  moft  happy  for  the  Individual?  Then  the 
I.       Quality   moving  Approbation  is  again   Ten- 
l/V^J  dtncy  to    private  HappineJ's,    not   Reafona- 
blenefs. 

Obligation      Th^re  are  fome  other  Reafons  afligned 

fipff"      in  Words  differing    from  the  former,  but 

feaiomor  more  confufed,  fuch  as  thefe:  <c  //  is  our 

amoral    «  Duty  to  jludy  public  k  Good.     We  are  obli- 

<«  gej  f0  fa  jft     iye  owe  Obedience  to  the 

u  Deity.     The  whole  is  to  be  preferred  to 

"  a  Party     But  let  thefe  Words,   Duty, 

Obligation,  Owing,  and  the  meaning  of  that 

Gerund  or  Participle,  is  to  be  preferred,  be 

explained;  and  we  (hall  find  ourfelves  jftill 

at   a  Lofs    for  exciting  Reafons   previoufly 

to  AJfeclions,  or  juflifying  Reafons  without 

recourfe  to  a  moral  Senje. 

<Ue  mean-  When  wc  fay  one  is  obliged  to  an  Action, 
hgo/ob-Vft  either  mean,  1.  That  the  AcJion  is  ne- 
li±ation.  cejfary  to  obtain  Happinefs  to  the  Agent,  or 
to  avoid  Mi fery:  Or,  2.  That  every  Specta- 
tor, or  he  him/elf  upon  Re/lection,  mufl  ap- 
prove his  Action,  and  difapprove  his  omit- 
ting it,  if  he  confiders  fully  all  its  Circum- 
jlances.  The  former  Meaning  of  the  Word 
Obligation  prefuppofes  felfijb  Affections,  and 
the  Senfes  of  private  Happinefs :  The  latter 
Meaning  includes  the  moral  Senfe.  Mr. 
BarbeyraCj   in   his  Annotations  upon  Gro- 

tius% 
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f/iw,*  makes  Obligation  denote  an  indifpen-  Sect. 
fable  NcceJ/ity  to  act  in  a  certain  manner.      I. 
Whoever  obferves   his  Explication  of  this  w^VNJ 
NeceJJity,  (which  is  not  natural,  otherwife 
no  Man   could  act  againft  his  Obligation) 
will  find  that  it  denotes  only  "  fuch  a  Con- 
"  ftitution  of  a  powerful  Superior,  as  will 
c<  make  it  impofTible  for  any  Being  to  ob- 
"  tain  Happinefs,  or  avoid  Mifery,  but  by 
tc  fuch  a  Courfe  of  Action."     This  agrees 
with    the  former  Meaning,   though  fome- 
times  he  alfo  includes  the  latter. 

Many  other  confufed  Definitions  have 
been  given  of  Obligation,  by  no  obfcure 
Names  in  the  learned  World.  But  let  any 
one  give  a  diftinct  Meaning,  different  from 
the  two  above-mentioned.  To  purfue  them 
all  would  be  endlefs;  only  let  the  Defini- 
tions be  fubftituted  in  place  of  the  Word  Ob- 
ligation, in  other  parts  of  each  Writer, 
and  let  it  be  obferved  whether  it  makes 
good  Senfe  or  not.  \ 

Before  we  quit  this  Character  Reafona-  Arguments 
blenefs,  let  usconfider  the  Arguments  brought -^j*^ 
to  prove  that  there  muft  be  fome  Standard  of  Morals 
of  moral  Good  antecedent  to  any  Senfe.  SaytJjJiJ 

fiJcrtd. 

•  Lib  l.  Chap.  1.  Sea.  10. 

+  The  common  Definition  Vinculum  Juris  que  ntajjitatt 
aajlringimur  alicujus  rci  prajlanda,  is  whoUy  metaphorical,  and 
can  lettlc  no  Debate  prcciiely. 

they, 
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Sect,  they,  tc  Perceptions  of  Safe  are  deceitful, 
I.      "  we  mufl:  have  fome  Perception  or  Idea 

ty  V^vJ  "  of  Virtue  more  flable  and  certain ;  this 
"  mufl:  be  Conformity  to  Reafon  :  Truth 
"  difcovered  by  our  Reafon  is  certain  and 
"  invariable :  That  then  alone  is  the  Origi- 
<c  nal  Idea  of  Virtue,  Agreement  with  Rea- 
fi  fon."  But  in  like  manner  our  Sight  and 
Senfe  of  Beauty  is  deceitful,  and  does  not  al- 
ways reprefent  the  true  Forms  of  Objects. 
We  muft  not  call  that  beautiful  or  regular , 
which  pleafes  the  Sight ,  or  an  internal  Senfe ; 
but  Beauty  in  external  Forms  too,  confifts 
in  Conformity  to  Reafon.  So  our  Tafle  may 
be  vitiated  :  we  mufl:  not  fay  that  Savour  is 
perceived  by  Tajle,  but  mufl:  place  the  ori- 
ginal Idea  of  grateful  Savours  in  Conformity 
to  Reafon,  and  of  ungrateful  in  Contrariety 
to  Reafon.  We  may  miftake  the  real  Extent 
of  Bodies,  or  their  Proportions,  by  making 
a  Conclufion  upon  the  firft  fenfible  Appear- 
ance :  Therefore  Ideas  of  Extenfwn  are  not 
originally  acquired  by  a  Senje,  but  confift  in 
Conformity  to  Reafon. 

If  what  is  intended  in  this  Conformity  to 
Reafon  be  this,  "  That  we  mould  call  no 
"  Action  virtuous,  unlefs  we  have  fome 
"  Reafon  to  conclude  it  to  be  virtuous,  or 
"  fome  Truth  (hewing  it  to  be  fo."  This 
is  very  true ;  but  then  in  like  manner  we 
{hould  count  no  Action  vicious,  unlefs  wc 

have 
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have  fome  Reafon  for  counting  it  fot  or  S  e  c  T. 
when  it  is  Truth  "  that  it  is  vicious."  If  I. 
this  be  intended  by  Conformity  to  Truth,  L/*Y"NJ 
then  at  the  fame  rate  we  may  make  Confor- 
mity to  Truth  the  original  Idea  of  Vice  as 
well  as  Virtue ;  nay,  of  every  Attribute 
whatfoever.  That  Tafte  alone  is  fweet, 
which  there  is  Reafon  to  count  fweet ;  that 
Tafte  alone  is  bitter ',  concerning  which  it  is 
true  that  it  is  bitter-,  that  Form  alone  is 
beautiful^  concerning  which  it  is  true  that 
it  is  beautiful;  and  that  alone  deformed, 
which  is  truly  deformed.  Thus  Virtue,  Vice, 
Sweet,  Bitter,  Beautiful,  or  Deformed,  ori- 
ginally denote  Conformity  to  Reafon,  antece- 
dently to  Perceptions  of  any  Senfe.  The 
Idea  of  Virtue  is  particularly  that  concern- 
ing which  it  is  Truth,  that  it  is  Virtue ;  or 
Virtue  is  Virtue;  a  wonderful  Difcovery! 

So  when  fome  tell  us,  "  that  Truth  is  na- 
"  turally  pleafant,  and  more  fo  than  any 
"  fenfible  Perception  ;  this  muft  therefore 
cc  engage  Men  more  than  any  other  Motive, 
"  if  they  attend  to  it."  Let  them  obferve, 
that  as  much  Truth  is  known  about  Vice  as 
Virtue.  We  may  demon/Irate  the  publick 
Miferies  which  would  enfue  upon  Perjury, 
Murder,  and  Robbery.  Thefe  Demonftra- 
tions  would  be  attended  with  that  Pleafure 
which  is  peculiar  to  Truth ;  as  well  as  the 
Demonftrations  of  the  publick  Happinefs  to 

enfue 
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Sect,  enfue  from  Faith ,   Humanity  and  Jujlice. 
I.      There  is  equal  Truth  on  both  fides. 

m-ence  it       We  may  tranfiently  obferve  what  has  00 

*/W5fr  cafioned  the  Ufe  of  the  Word  rea finable,  as 

readable  an  Epithet  of  only  virtuous  Aftions.     Tho 

Wot/     we  nave  Inftinfts  determining  us  to  defire 

£Wj,  without  fuppofing  any  previous  Rea- 

fonifig ;  yet  it  is  by  ufe  of  our  Reafon  that 

wc  find  out  the  Means  of  obtaining  our  Ends. 

When  we  do  not  ufe  our  Reafon,  we  often 

are  difiippointed  of  our  End.    We  therefore 

call   thofe   Actions    which   are   cfJeElual  to 

their  Ends,  reafonable  in  one  Senfe  of  that 

Word. 

Again,  in  all  Men  there  is  probably  a 
moral  Senfe,  making  publickly  ufeful  Ac- 
tions and  kind  Affections  grateful  to  the  A- 
gent,  and  to  every  Obferver :  Mod  Men 
who  have  thought  of  human  Actions,  agree, 
that  the  publickly  ufeful  are  in  the  whole  al- 
fo  privately  ufeful  to  the  Agent,  either  in 
this  Life  or  the  next:  We  conclude,  that  all 
Men  have  the  fame  Jffeclions  and  Senfes  : 
We  are  convinced  by  our  Reafon,  that  it  is 
by  publickly  ufeful  Actions  alone  that  we 
can  promote  all  our  Ends.  Whoever  then 
acts  in  a  contrary  manner,  we  prefume  is 
mijlaken,  ignorant  of,  or  inadvertent  to, 
thefe  Truths  which  he  might  know;  and 
fay  he  acts  unreafonably.    Hence  fome  have 

been 
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been  led   to  imagine,    fome  Reafons  either  Sect. 
exciting  or  juftifying  previoufly  to  all  Affe-       I. 
clions  or  a  moral  Senfe.  {J~V^J 

Two  Arguments  are  brought  in  defence  ^Jelilon* 

/•      1   •      ■»-»     •   1  1  r.        r     from  our 

of  this  Epithet,  as  antecedent  to  any  Senfe,  judging 
viz.  "  That  we  judge  even  of  our  Affe-  *™»  */"«*• 
"  fiions  and  Senfes  themfelves,  whether  they  a{fs™ftt 
tC  are  morally  Good  or  Evil."  tbtmfelva. 

The  fecond  Argument  is,  that  "  if  all 
<c  moral  Ideas  depend  upon  the  Cojiflitution 
"  of  our  Senfe,  then  all  Conjlitutions  would 
"  have  been  alike  rcafonable  and  good  to 
"  the  Deity,  which  is  abfurd." 

As  to  the  firft  Argument,  it  is  plain  we .  Wat™* 
judge  of  our  own  Affections,    or  thofe  of{^/*r 
others  by  our  moral  Senfe,  by  which  we  ap-  tt>cmfcfces. 
prove  kind  Affections,  and  difapprove  the 
contrary.     But  none  can  apply  moral  Attri- 
butes to  the  very  Faculty  of  perceiving  moral 
Qualities ;   or  call  his  moral  Senfe  morally 
Good  or  Evil,  any  more  than  he  calls  the 
Power  of  Rafting,  fweet  or  bitter ;   or  of 
Seeing,  Jlrait  or  crooked,  white  or  black. 

Every  one  judges  the  Affections  of  others  Ar.fwni. 
by  his  own  Senfe-,  fo  that  it  feems  not  im- 
poflible  that  in  thefe  Senfes  Men  might  dif- 
fer as  they  do  in  Tafie.     A  Senfe  approving 
Benevolence  would  difapprove  that  Temper, 

which 
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Sect,  which  a  Senfe  approving  Malice  would  de- 
I.      light  in.     The  former  would  judge  of  the 

l/V\;  latter  by  his  own  Senfe,  (o  would  the  latter 
of  the  former.  Each  one  would  at  firft 
view  think  the  Senfe  of  the  other  perverted. 
But  then,  is  there  no  difference  ?  Are  both 
Senfes  equally  good?  No  certainly,  any  Man 
who  obfervcd  them  would  think  the  Senfe 
of  the  former  more  defirable  than  of  the  lat- 
ter ;  but  this  is,  becaufe  the  moral  Senfe  of 
every  Man  is  constituted  in  the  former  man- 
ner. But  were  there  any  Nature  with  no 
moral  Senfe  at  all  obferving  thefe  two  Per- 
fons,  would  he  not  think  the  State  of  the 
former  preferable  to  that  of  the  latter  ?  Yes, 
he  might:  but  not  from  any  Perception  of 
moral  Goodnefs  in  the  one  Senfe  more  than  in 
the  other.  Any  rational  Nature  obferving 
two  Men  thus  constituted,  with  oppofite 
Senfes,  might  by  reafoning  fee,  not  moral 
Goodjiefi  in  one  Senfe  more  than  in  the  con- 
trary, but  a  Tendency  to  the  Happinefs  of  the 
Per/on  himfelf,  who  had  the  former  Senfe 
in  the  one  Conftitution,  and  a  contrary  Ten- 
dency in  the  oppofite  Conjlitution :  nay,  the 
Perfons  themfelvcs  might  obferve  this ; 
fincc  the  former  Senfe  would  make  thefe 
Actions  grateful  to  the  Agent  which  were 
ufeful  to  others;  who,  if  they  had  a  like 
Senfe,  would  love  him,  and  return  good  Of- 
fices j  whereas  the  latter  Senfe  would  make 
all  fuch  Actions  as  are  ufeful  to  others,  and 

apt 
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apt  to  engage  their  good  Offices,  ungrateful  S  e  c  t. 
to  the  Agent ;  and  would  lead  him  into  I. 
publickly  hurtful  Actions,  which  would  not  i^vxj 
only  procure  the  Hatred  of  others',  if  they 
had  a  contrary  Senfe,  but  engage  them  out 
of  their  Self- Love  to  ftudy  his  Dejlruction, 
tho'  their  Senfes  agreed.  Thus  any  Obfer- 
ver,  or  the  Agent  himfelf  with  this  latter 
Senfe,  might  perceive  that  the  Pains  to  be 
feared,  as  the  Confequence  of  malicious  Ac- 
tions, did  over-ballance  the  Pleafures  of  this 
Senfe  -,  fo  that  it  would  be  to  the  Agent's  In- 
terejl  to  counteract  it.  Thus  one  Conftitu- 
tion  of  the  moral  Senfe  might  appear  to  be 
more  advantageous  to  thofe  who  had  it,  than 
the  contrary  ;  as  we  may  call  that  Senfe  of 
Tafting  healthful,  which  made  wholfome 
Meat  pleafant ;  and  we  would  call  a  con- 
trary T^afle  pernicious.  And  yet  we  fhould 
no  more  call  the  moral  Senfe  morally  good  or 
evil,  than  we  call  the  Senfe  of  Rafting  fa- 
voury  or  unfavoury,  fweet  or  bitter. 

But  muft  we  not  own,  that  we  judge  of 
all  our  Senfes  by  our  Reafon,  and  often  cor- 
rect their  Reports  of  the  Magnitude,  Figure^ 
Colour,  Tajle  of  Objects,  and  pronounce 
them  right  or  wrong,  as  they  agree  or  difa- 
gree  with  Reafon?  This  is  true.  But  does 
it  then  follow,  that  Extenfion,  Figure,  Co- 
lour, Tajle,  are  not  fenfible  Ideas,  but  only 
denote  Reafonablenejs,   or  Agreement  with 

Reafon? 
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Sect.  Reafon?  Or  that  thefe  Qualities  are  perceiv- 
I.      able  antecedently  to  any  Senfe,  by  our  Pow- 

l/"V\J  er  of  finding  out  Truth  ?  Juft  fo  a  compani- 
onate Temper  may  raihly  imagine  the  Corre- 
ction of  a  Child,  or  the  Execution  of  a  Cri- 
minal, to  be  cruel  and  inhuman :  but  by 
reafoning  may  difcover  the  fuperior  Good  ari- 
sing from  them  in  the  whole  ;  and  then  the 
fame  moral  Senfe  may  determine  the  Obfer- 
ver  to  approve  them.  But  we  muft  not 
hence  conclude,  that  it  is  any  reafoning  an- 
tecedent to  a  moral  Senfe,  which  determines 
us  to  approve  the  Study  of  publick  Good, 
any  more  than  we  can  in  the  former  Cafe 
conclude,  that  we  perceive  Extenfon,  Fi- 
gure, Colour,  Tafte,  antecedently  to  a  Senfe. 
All  thefe  Sulfations  are  often  corrected  by 
Reafoning,  as  well  as  our  Approbations  of 
Actions  as  Good  or  Evil :  *  and  yet  no  body 
ever  placed  the  Original  Idea  of  Extenfon, 
Figure,  Colour,  or  Tafie,  in  Conformity  to 
Reafon. 

'Tis  manifeft  we  have  in  our  Underfand- 
ing  moral  Ideas,  or  they  are  Perceptions  of 
the  Soul :  we  reafon  about  them,  wc  com- 
pare, we  judge  j  but  then  we  do  all  the 
fame  Acls  about  Extenfon,  Figure,  Colour, 
Tajle,  Sound,  which  Perceptions  all  Men 
call  Senfations.     All  our  Ideas,  or  the  ma- 

*  Sec  Snf  4.  of  this  Trcatift. 

teriah 
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terials  of  our  reafoning  or  judging,  are  re-  S  e  c  t. 
ceived  by  fome  immediate  Powers  of  Per-  I. 
ception  internal  or  external,  which  we  may  l/VNJ 
call  Senfes  j  by  thefe  too  we  have  Pleafure 
and  Pain.  All  Perception  is  by  the  Soul, 
not  by  the  Body,  tho'  fome  Impreffions  on 
the  bodily  Organs  are  the  Occafions  of  fome 
of  them  ;  and  in  others  the  Soul  is  determi- 
ned to  other  fort^  of  Feelings  or  Senfaticns, 
where  no  bodily  ImprefTion  is  the  immedi- 
ate Occafion.  A  certain  incorporeal  Form, 
if  one  may  ufe  that  Name,  a  Temper  obfer- 
ved,  a  Char  a  tier ■,  an  Affection,  a  State  of 
a  fenfitive  Being,  known  or  underftood, 
may  raife  Liking,  Approbation,  Sympathy, 
as  naturally  from  the  very  Conftitution  of 
the  Soul,  as  any  bodily  Imprellion  raifes  ex- 
ternal Senfluions.  Reafoning  or  Intellect 
feems  to  raife  no  new  Species  of  Ideas,  but 
to  difcover  or  difcern  the  Relations  of  thofe 
received.  Reafon  lhews  what  Acts  are  con- 
formable to  a  Law,  a  Will  of  a  Superior ; 
or  what  Ac~ts  tend  to  Private  Good,  or  to 
Publick  Good:  In  like  manner,  Reafon  dis- 
covers contrary  Tendencies  of  contrary  Ac- 
tions. Both  Contraries  are  alike  the  Object 
of  the  Underflanding,  and  may  give  that 
fort  of  Pleafure  which  arifes  upon  Difcove- 
ry  of  Truth.  A  Demonftration  that  certain 
Actions  are  detrimental  to  Society  is  attend- 
ed with  the  peculiar  Pleafure  of  new  Know- 
ledge, as  much  as  a  like  Demonflration  of 
R  the 
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Sect. the  Benefit  of  Virtue.  But  when  we  ap- 
I.     prove  a  kind  beneficent  Action,  let  us  confi- 

vyv^sj  der  whether  this  Feelingy  or  At~liony  or  Mo- 
dification of  the  Soul  more  refembles  an  Act 
of  Contemplation \  fuch  as  this  [when  ftrait 
Lines  interfect  each  other,  the  vertical  An- 
gles are  equal ;]  or  that  Liking  we  have  to 
a  beautiful  Form,  an  harmonious  Compofi- 
tion,  a  grateful  Sound. 

Thus  tho'  no  Man  can  immediately  ci- 
ther approve  or  difapprove  as  morally  good  or 
evil  his  own  moral  Senfe,  by  which  he  ap- 
proves only  Affections  and  Aclions  conse- 
quent upon  them  ;  yet  he  may  fee  whether 
it  be  advantageous  to  him  in  other  refpects, 
to  have  it  conftituted  one  way  rather  than 
another.  One  Conjlitution  may  make  thefe 
Actions  grateful  to  this  Senfe  which  tend  to 
procure  other  Pleafures  alfo.  A  contrary 
Conjlitution  may  be  known  to  the  very  Per- 
fon  himfelf  to  be  dij'advantageous,  as  ma- 
king thefe  Actions  immediately  grateful, 
which  (hall  occafion  all  other  forts  of  Mife- 
ry.  His  Self  Love  may  excite  him,  tho' 
with  Dijfatisjaclion,  to  counteract  this  Senfe, 
in  order  to  avoid  a  greater  Evil.  Mr.  Hobbes 
feems  to  have  had  no  better  Notions  of  the 
natural  State  of  Mankind.  An  Obferver, 
who  was  benevolent,  would  defire  that  all 
had  the  former  fort  of  Senfe ;  a  malicious 
Obferver,   if  he  feared  no  Evil  to  himfelf 

from 
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from  the  Actions  of  the  Perfons  obferved  Sect. 
would  defire  the  latter  Conflitution.    If  this      1. 
Obferver  had  a  moral  Senfe,  he  would  think  i^V^J 
that  Conjlitution  which  was  contrary  to  his 
cwny  Jlrange  and  furprizingy  or  unnatural. 
If  the  Obferver  had   no  Affetlions  toward 
odiers,  and  were  disjoined  from  Mankind, 
fo  as  to  have  neither  Hopes  nor  Fears  from 
their  Actions,  he  would  be  indifferent  about 
their  Confitutionst  and  have  no  Defire  or 
Preference  of  one  above  another ;  tho'  he 
might  fee  which  were  advantageous  to  them, 
and  which  pernicious. 

As  to  the  fecond  Argument,  What  means  fa  zdob- 
[alike  reafonable  or  good  to  the  Deity  ?]  Does>^'°"» 
it  mean,  "  that  the  Deity  could  have  had c^iv*. 
"  no  Reafons   exciting  him    to  make  onc"'««w«(A/ 
«  Conftitution  rather  than  another  ?"   Tis  f%™ertfl 
plain,  if  the  Deity  had  nothing  cjfential nabu,  on- 
to his  Nature,  refembling  or  analogous  tQ^uert^' 
our  fweetejl  and  mojl  kind  Jffeclions,  we  can 
fcarce  fuppofe  he  could  have  any  Reajbn  ex- 
citing him  to  any  thing  he  has  done:  but 
grant  fuch  a  Difpofition  in  the  Deity,  and 
then  the  manifeft  'Tendency  of  the  prefent 
Conjlitution  to  the  Happinejs  of  his  Creatures 
was  an  exciting  Reafon  forchufing  it  before 
the  contrary.*     Each  fort  of  Conftitution 

might 

•  A  late  Author  on   the  Foundation  of  Moral  Goodnefi,  fee. 

p.  9.   thus  argues  :  "  If  fuch  a  Difpoficion  ii  in  the  Deity,  is 

R  z  "  it 
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Sect,  might  have  given  Men  an  equal  immediate 

I,       Plcafurc  in  prefent  Self- Approbation  for  any 

U^V\;  Tort  of  A&ion  ;  but  the  Actions  approved 

by  the  prefent  Senje,  procure  all  Pleajures  of 

the  other  Senfes  j    and   the  Actions   which 

would  have  been  approved  by  a  contrary 

moral 


"  it  a  Perfection,  or  h  it  not?  is  it  better  than  the  contrary, 
"  more  worthy  of  his  Nature,  more  agreeable  to  his  other 
*'  Perfections  ?  If  nor,  let  us  not  alciibe  it  to  him  :  If  it  be, 
"  then  for  what  Rcafon,  Account,  or  Ground  is  it  better? 
"  That  Reafon,  Account,  or  Ground,  mull  be  the  Founda- 
"  tion  of  moral  Goodncfs.  If  there  be  no  Rcafon  why  it  is 
*'  better,  then  God  is  aclcd  by  a  blind  unaccountable  Im- 
••  pulfc."  In  Anfwer,  one  may  firft  aflc  the  precifc  Meaning 
of  thefe  vagac  Words,  Perfection,  Bettcrnefs,  If'ortbinefs,  A- 
greetnent.  If  thefe  Terms  denote  "  whatever  makes  the  Bc- 
"  ing  pofTcffcd  of  them  happier,  than  he  would  be  without 
"  them;"  then,  i.  It  is  plain,  kind  Difpofitions  arc  Perfe- 
ctions to  Men  in  our  prefent  Frame;  arc  beiter  for  us  than  the 
contrary,  and  ngrce  better  with  our  other  Powers;  /.  t.  they 
tend  to  prefcrve  them,  and  procure  us  many  Enjoyments. 
2.  Our  apprehending  fucli  Difpofitions  in  God,  accoiding  to 
our  Frame  makes  us  elleem  and  love  him.  3.  Our  Knowledge 
of  God  is  fo  impcffeft,  that  it  is  not  eafy  to  prove  that  fuch 
Difpofitions  tend  to  make  or  prefcrve  him  happy,  or  to  pro- 
cure him  other  Enjoyments.  And  yet,  4.  We  may  have 
good  Rcafon,  Ground,  or  Evidence,  from  his  Works  and  Ad- 
minislration  to  believe  him  Benevolent.  5.  If  he  has  real 
Good-will  to  his  Creatuies,  their  Perfection  or  Happinefs  is 
to  him  an  ultimate  End,  intended  without  farther  View  or 
Rcafon  :  And  yet,  6.  He  is  not  adedby  a  blind  Impulfe:  the 
ultimate  End  is  known  to  him,  and  the  beft  Means  chofen ; 
which  never  happen  in  what  we  call  blind  Impulfes ;  unlefs 
one  calls  iul.'h:g  any  ultimate  End  a  blind  Impulie.  For  thus 
each  Man  mould  dclire  his  own  Happinefs  by  a  blind  Impulfe: 
And  God's  willing  to  regard  the  Fitnefs  of  Wings,  mull  be  ? 
blind  Impulfe,  unlefs  he  have  a  prior  Reafon  why  he  wills 
what  his  Underftanding  reprefents  as  ft,  rather  than  what 
is  unft ;  for  his  Undcrltanding  reprefents  both.  And  there 
rauft  be  a  piior  Fitnefs  or  Reafonabltnefs  that  ht  mould  will 

what 
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moral  Senfe,  would  have  been  productive  of  S  e  c  T» 
all  Torments  of  the  other  Senfes.  I. 

If  it  be  meant,  that  "  upon  this  Suppoji- 
t£  tion,  that  all  our  approbation  pre-Jufpofes 
u  in  us  a  moral  Senfe,  the  Deity  could  not 
•'  have  approved  one  Conjlitution  more  than 
iC  another:"  where  is  the  Confequence  ? 
Why  may  not  the  Deity  have  fomething  of 
a  fuperior  Kind,  analogous  to  our  moral 
Senfe,  eiTential  to  him  ?  How  does  any  Con- 
ftitution  of  the  Senjes  of  Men  hinder  the 
Deity  to  reflect  and  judge  of  his  own  Ac- 
tions ?  How  does  it  affecT:  the  divine  Appre- 
henfion,  which  way  foever  moral  Ideas  arife 
with  Men  ? 

If  it  means  "  that  we  cannot  approve  one 
cc  Conjlitution  more  than  another  t  or  approve 
"  the  Deity  for  making  the  prefent  Con- 
"  flitution:"  This  Confequence  is  alfo  fahe. 
The  prefent  Conjlitution  of  our  moral  Sen/e 
determines  us  to  approve  all  kind  sljf  eft  torn: 

what  is  ft,  and  a  yet  prior  Fitnefs  that  he  fhould  regard  the 
Fitnefs  of  willing  what  is  fir,  and  fo  on. 

If  in  thefc  Queftions  is  meant,  not  by  what  Argument  dj 
we  prove  that  the  Deity  is  benevolent  ?  but,  "  what  is  the 
"  efficient  Caufe  of  that  Difpofition  in  God  ?"  Thofe  Gen- 
tlemen muit  anfwer  for  us,  who  tell  us  alfo  of  the  Reafon  or 
Ground  of  the  Divine  Exijlenu;  and  that  not  as  a  Proof  that 
he  docs  cxift,  or  the  Caufa  Cognofcendi,  as  the  Schoolmen 
fpeak ;  but  the  Caufa  EJfendi  of  that  Being  which  they  ac- 
knowledge uncaufed  and  independent.  Sec  Dr.  Sam.  Clarke's 
Bpylts  Leflurtt. 

R  3  This 
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Sect.  This  Conftitution  the  Deity  muft   have 

I.       forefeen  as  tending  to  the  Happinefs  of  his 

L^V^J  Creatures ;   it  does  therefore  evidence  kind 

Afj'cclion  or  Benevolence  in  the  Deity,  this 

therefore  we  mull  approve. 

77*  mean-  We  have  got  fome  Arange  Phrafes,  "  that 
tcccden*"  "  fomc  ^JlnSs  are  antecedently  reafonable  in 
Reafona.  "  the  Nature  of  the  thing,"  which  fome  in- 
blcncfs.  f^ft  Upon  :  «  xhat  otherwife,  fjy  they,  if 
"  before  Man  was  created,  any  Nature 
"  i^ithout  a  moral  Senfe  had  exifted,  this 
"  Nature  would  not  have  approved  as  mo- 
<{  rally  good  in  the  Deity,  his  conftituting 
"  our  Senfe  as  it  is  at  prefent."  Very  true  ; 
and  what  next  ?  If  there  had  been  no  moral 
Senfe  in  that  Nature,  there  would  have  been 
no  Perception  of  Morality.  But  "  could  not 
"  fuch  Natures  have  (ccn  fomething  reafo- 
"  nable  in  one  Conftitution  more  than  in 
ct  another?"  They  might  no  doubt  have 
reafoned  about  the  various  Conjli  tut  ions,  and 
forefeen  that  the  prefent  one  would  tend  to 
the  Happinefs  of  Mankind,  and  would  evi- 
dence Benevolence  in  the  Deity  ;  So  alfo 
they  might  have  reafoned  about  the  contrary 
Conjlituticn,  that  it  would  make  Men  refe- 
rable, and  evidence  Malice  in  the  Deity. 
They  would  have  reafoned  about  both,  and 
found  out  'Truths:  are  both  Constitutions 
alike  reafonable  to  thefe  Obfervers?  No,  fay 
they,  "  the  benevolent  one  is  reafonable,  and 

"  the 
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"  the  malicious  unreafinable:"  And  yet  thefe  Sect. 
Obfcrvers   reafoned   and    difcovered  'Truths       I. 
about  both:  An  Action  then  is  called  by  us  ty~\TsJ 
reafonable  when  it  is  benevolent \  and  unrea- 
finable  when  malicious.    This  is  plainly  ma- 
king the  Word  reafonable  denote  whatever 
is  approved  by  our  moral  Senfe,  without  Re- 
lation to  true  Propofitions.     We  often  ufe 
that  Word  in  fuch  a  confufed  Manner;  But 
thefe  antecedent  Natures,  fuppofed  without 
a  moral  Senfe,  would  not  have  approved  one 
Conflitution  of  the  Deity  as  morally  better 
than  another. 

Had  it  been  left  to  the  Choice  of  thefe 
antecedent  Minds,  what  manner  of  Senfe  they 
would  have  defired  for  Mankind,  would 
they  have  feen  no  difference  ?  Yes  they 
would,  according  to  their  Affections  which 
are  pre-fuppofed  in  all  Election.  If  they 
were  benevolent,  as  we  fuppofe  the  Deity, 
the  Tendency  of  the  prefent  Senfe  to  the  Hap- 
pine  ft  of  Men  would  have  excited  their 
Choice.  Had  they  been  malicious,  as  we 
fuppofe  the  Devil,  the  contrary  Tendency  of 
the  contrary  Senfe  would  have  excited  their 
Election  of  it.  But  is  there  nothing  prefera- 
ble, or  eligible  antecedently  to  all  Affections 
too  ?  No  certainly,  unlefs  there  can  be  De- 
Are  without  affections,  or  fuperior  Deftre, 
i.  e.  Election  antecedently  to  all  Defire. 

K  4  Some 
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Sect.      Some  farther  perplex  this  Subject:,  by  af- 

I.      ferting,  that  "  the  fame  Reafons  determining 

L/~V>J  "  Approbation,  ought  alfo  to  excite  to  Ele- 

EUn™0*"  ct'on''     Herc»   '•  Weofttnfcejuftifying 

.liferent  Reafons  where  we  can  have  no  Election  ; 
jrm  thofe  viz.  when  we  obfervc  the  Actions  of  others, 
tatioT"  wh'ch  were  even  prior  to  our  Exiflence. 
2.  The  Quality  moving  us  to  Election  very 
often  cannot  excite  Approbation ;  viz.  pri- 
vate ufefulnefs,  not  public kly  pernicious. 
This  both  does  and  ought  to  move  Election, 
and  yet  I  believe  few  will  fay,  "  they  ap- 
Kt  prove  as  virtuous  the  eating  a  Bunch  of 
"  Grapes,  taking  zGlafs  of  Wine,  or  fitting 
l<  down  when  one  is  tired,  approbation  is 
not  what  we  can  voluntarily  bring  upon  our- 
felves.  When  we  are  contemplating  Actions, 
we  do  not  chufe  to  approve,  becaufe  Appro- 
bat  ion  is  pleafant ;  other  wife  we  would  al- 
ways approve,  and  never  condemn  any  Ac- 
tion ;  becaufe  this  is  fome  way  uneafy.  Ap- 
probation is  plainly  a  Perception  arifing  with- 
out previous  Volition,  or  Choice  of  it,  be- 
caufe of  any  concomitant  Pleafure.  The 
Occafion  of  it  is  the  Perception  of  benevolent 
Affections  in  ourfelves,  or  the  difcovcring 
the  like  in  others,  even  when  we  are  inca- 
pable of  any  Action  or  Election.  The  Rea- 
fons determining  Approbation  are  fuch  as 
fhew  that  an  Action  evidenced  kind  Affe- 
ctions, and  that  in  others,  as  often  as  in  our- 

felves. 
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felves.     Whereas,    the  Reafons   moving   to  S  e  c  T. 
Election  are  fuch  as  (hew  the  Tendency  of     I. 
an  Action  to  gratify  fome  Affection  in  the  vy*V^J 
Agent. 

The  Profpect  of  the  Pleafure  of  Self- 
Approbation,  is  indeed  often  a  Motive  to 
cbufe  one  Action  rather  than  another  j  but 
this  fuppofes  the  moral  Senfe,  or  Determina- 
tion to  approve,  prior  to  the  Election.  Were 
Approbation  voluntarily  chofen,  from  the 
Profpect  of  its  concomitant  Pleafure,  then 
there  could  be  no  Condemnation  of  our  own 
Actions,  for  that  is  unpleafant. 

As  to  that  confufed  Word  [ought]  it  is 
needlefs  to  apply  to  it  again  all  that  was  faid 
about  Obligation. 


SECT. 
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SECT.     II. 

Concerning  that  Charatler  of  Virtue 
and  Vice,  The  Fitnefs  or  Unfitnefs 
of  Actions. 


Sect.  TX7E  come  next  to  examine  fome  other 

II.       VV     Explications  of   Morality,    which 

i/v>j  have  been  much  infilled  on  of  late.     *  Wc 

TfcjFhnefs  are  told,  "  that  there  are  eternal  and  immu- 

ZtYnMo-  "  table  Differences  of  Things,    abfolutely 

rah.        "  and  antecedently:  that  there  are  alfoeter- 

"  nal  and  unalterable  Relations  in  the  Na- 

"  tures  of  the   Things   themfelves,    from 

u  which   arife    Agreements    and   Difagree- 

"  ments,  Congruities  and  Incongruities^  Fit- 

"  ?iefs  and  Unfitnefs  of  the  application  of 

li  CircutnJlanceSy    to    the   Qualifications    of 

"  Perfons  \    that  Actions  agreeable  to  thefe 

"  Relations  are  morally  Goody  and  that  the 

"  contrary  Actions  are  morally  Evil."  Thefe 

ExprefTions  are  fometimes  made  of  the  fame 

Import  with    thofe   more    common  ones: 

"  acting  agreeably  to  the  eternal  Reafon  and 

"  "Truth  of  Things"     It  is  aliened,   that 


*  See  Dr.  Samuel  Clarke  t  Boyle  s,  Leftures ;  and  many  late 
Authors. 

"  God 
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"  God  who  knows  all  thefe  Relations,  &e.  Sect. 

"  does  guide  his  Anions  by  them,  fince  he     II. 

u  has    no    wrong    AffecYion"     the    (Word  L/"V°sj 

[wrong]  fhould  have  been  firft  explained): 

"  and  that   in  like  manner   thefe  Relations, 

"  6cc.   ought''    (another  unlucky  Word   in 

Morals)  "  to  determine  the   Choice  of  all 

"  Rationals,  abstractly  from  any  Views  of 

"  Interejl.     If  they  do  not,  thefe  Creatures 

"  are  infolently  counteracting  their  Creator, 

"  and  as   far  as  they  can,  making  things  to 

"  be  what  they  are  not,  which  is  the  great- 

"  eft:  Impiety." 

That  Things  are  now  different  is  cer- 
tain. That  Ideas,  to  which  there  is  no  Ob- 
ject yet  exifting  conformable,  are  alfo  dif- 
ferent, is  certain.  That  upon  comparing 
two  Ideas  there  arifes  a  relative  Idea,  gene- 
rally when  the  two  Ideas  compared  have  in 
them  any  Modes  of  the  fame  funple  Idea,  is 
alfo  obvious.  Thus  every  extended  Being 
may  be  compared  to  any  other  of  the  fame 
Kinds  of  Dimenfions ;  and  relative  Ideas  be 
formed  of  greater,  lefs,  equal,  double,  tri- 
ple, fubduple,  &c.  with  infinite  variety.  This 
may  let  us  fee  that  Relations  are  not  real 
Qualities  inherent  in  external  Natures,  but 
only  Ideas  neceftarily  accompanying  our 
Perception  of  two  Objefls  at  once,  and  com- 
paring them.  Relative  Ideas  continue,  when 
the  external  Objects  do  not  exift,  provided 

we 
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Sect,  we  retain  the  two  Ideas.     Buc  what  the  e- 
jj       ternal  Relations,  in  the  Natures  of  Things 
i^r\r^j  do  mean,  is  not  fo  eafy  perhaps  to  be  con- 
ceived. 

Ti>ree forts  To  fhew  particularly  how  far  Morality 
of  Rdati-  can  be  concerned  in  Relations,  we  may  con- 
Trc7ft~  fider  them  under  thefe  Three ClalTes.  i.The 
Relations  of  inanimate  Objccls,  as  to  their 
Quantity,  or  active  and  pajjive  Powers,  as 
explained  by  Mr.  Locke.  2.  The  Relations 
of  inanimate  Objects  to  rational  Agents,  as 
to  their  active  or  paffive  Powers.  3.  The 
Relations  of  rational  Agents  among  themf elves 
founded  on  their  Powers  or  Actions  part  or 
continued.  Now  let  us  examine  what  Pit- 
nejjcs  or  UnftneJJes  arife  from  any  of  thefe 
Sorts  of  Relations,  in  which  the  Morality  of 
Actions  mayconfift;  and  whether  we  can 
place  Morality  in  them,  without  prefuppo- 
fing  a  moral  Senfe.  It  is  plain,  that  inge- 
nious Author  fays  nothing  againft  the  Suppo- 
fition  of  a  moral  Senfe:  But  many  imagine, 
that  his  Account  of  moral  Ideas  is  indepen- 
dent upon  a  moral  Senfe,  and  therefore  are 
lefs  willing  to  allow  that  we  have  fuch  an 
immediate  Perception,  or  Senfe  of  Virtue 
and  Vice.  What  follows  is  not  intended  to 
oppofe  his  Scheme,  but  rather  to  luggeft 
what  feems  a  necelTary  Explication  of  it; 
by  (hewing  that  it  is  no  otherwife  intelli- 
gible 
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gible,    but    upon  Suppofition   of   a   moralS  zct. 
Senfe.  II. 

1.  Relations  of  inanimate  Objects  bt~N°neof 
ing  known,  puts  it  in  the  Power  of  a  ratio-  p/ai„  -J^. 
nal  Agent  often  to  diverffy  them,  to  change  raI»y 
their  Forms,  Motions  or  Qualities  of  any  kind,  ^j-J*  * 
at  his  pleafure:  but  no  body  apprehends  a- 

ny  Virtue  or  Vice  in  fuch  Actions,  where 
no  Relation  is  apprehended  to  a  rational  or 
fen  fit ive  Being's  Happinefs  or  Mifery ;  other- 
wife  we  fhould  have  got  into  the  Clafs  of 
Virtues  all  the  practical  Mathematicks  and 
the  Operations  of  Chymiftry. 

2.  As  to  the  Relations  of  inanimate  Ob- 
jects to  rational  Agents ;  the  Knowledge  of 

them  equally  puts  it  in  one's  Power  to  de- 
Jlroy  Mankind,  as  to  preferve  them.  With- 
out prefuppofing  Affections,  this  Knowledge 
will  not  excite  to  one  Action  rather  than  a- 
nother ;  nor  without  a  moral  Senfe  will  it 
make  us  approve  any  Action  more  than  its 
contrary.  The  Relation  of  Com  to  human 
Bodies  being  known  to  a  Perfon  of  kind  Af- 
fections, was  perhaps  the  exciting  Rcafon  of 
teaching  Mankind  Husbandry:  But  the 
Knowledge  of  the  Relations  of  Arfenick 
would  excite  a  malicious  Nature,  juft  in  the 
fame  manner,  to  the  greatcft  Mifchief.  A 
Sword,  an  Halter,  a  Musket \  bear  the  fame 
Relation  to  the  Bodv  of  an  Hero,  which  they 

do 
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S  e  c  T.  do  to  a  Robber.  The  killing  of  either  is  e- 
II.      qually  agreeable  to  thefe  Relations,  but  not  e- 

L/"V^J  qually  good.  The  Knowledge  of  thefe  Rela- 
tions neither  excites  to  Actions,  nor  juftifies 
them,  without  prefuppofing  either  Affecti- 
ons or  a  moral  Senfe.  Kind  Affections  with 
fuch  Knowledge  makes  Heroes  \  malicious 
Affections,  Villains. 

3.  The  laft  fort  of  Relations  is  that  a- 
mong  rational  Agents,  founded  on  their  Ac- 
tions or  Affections \  whence  one  is  called  Cre- 
ator^ another  Creature-,  one  Benefactor,  the 
other  Benefciary  (if  that  Word  may  be  ufed 
in  this  general  Senfe;)  the  one  Parent,  the 
other  Child;  the  one  Governour,  the  other 
Subject,  ccc.  Now  let  us  fee  what  Fitnef- 
fes  or  Vnfitneffes  arife  from  thefe  Relations. 

There  is  certainly,  independently  of 
Fancy  or  Cufiom,  a  natural  Tendency  in 
fome  Actions  to  give  Plcajure,  either  to  the 
Agent  or  others ;  and  a  contrary  Tenden- 
cy in  other  Actions  to  give  Pain,  either  to 
the  Agent  or  others.  This  fort  of  Rela- 
tion of  A&ions  to  the  Agents  or  Objects  is 
indifputable.  If  we  call  thefe  Relations  Fit- 
neffes,  then  the  mod  contrary  Actions  have 
equal  Pitnefjies  for  contrary  Ends  j  and  each 
one  is  unfit  for  the  End  of  the  other.  Thus 
Compaffwn  is  fit  to  make  others  happy,  and 
unfit  to  make  others  mifrabk.     Violation  of 

Property 
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Property  is  fit  to  make  Men  miferable,  and  Sect. 
unfit  to  make  them  happy.     Each  of  thefe      II. 
is  both  fit  and  unfit,     with  refpect  to  dif-  iyr\i 
ferent  Ends.     The  bare  Fitnefs  then  to  an 
End,  is  not  the  Idea  of  moral  Goodnefs. 

Perhaps  the  virtuous  Fitnefs  is  that 
of  Ends.  The  Fitnefs  of  afubordinate  End 
to  the  ultimate,  cannot  conftitute  the  Adion 
good,  unlefs  the  ultimate  End  be  good.  To 
keep  a  Conf piracy  fecret  is  not  a  good  End, 
though  it  be  fit  for  obtaining  a  farther  End, 
the  Succefs  of  the  Conf  pi  racy.  The  moral 
Fitnefs  mud  be  that  of  the  ultimate  End  it- 
felf :  The  publick  Good  alone  is  a  fit  End, 
therefore  the  Means  fit  for  this  End  alone 
are  good. 

What  means  the  Fitnefs  of  an  ultimate 
End?  For  what  is  it  fit?  Why,  it  is  an 
ultimate  End,  not  fit  for  any  thing  farther, 
but  abfolutely  fit.  What  means  that  Word 
fit  ?  If  it  notes  a  fimple  Idea  it  muft  be  the 
Perception  of  fome  Senfe:  thus  we  muft  re- 
cur, upon  this  Scheme  too,  to  a  moral  Senfe.* 

*  A  late  Author  who  pleads  that  Iflfdom  is  chiefly  em- 
ployed in  choofing  the  ultimate  Ends  themfclves,  and  that 
Fitncft  is  a  proper  Attribute  of  ulli  ate  Ends,  in  anfwer  to 
this  fhort  Queition,  "  What  are  they  fit  for?"  '«  anfwert, 
"  they  are  fit  to  be  approved  by  all  rational  Agents."  Now 
his  meaning  of  the  word  [slpprovtd]  is  this,  dijetrnei  to  bt 
fit.  His  Anfwer  then  is  "  they  arc  fit  to  be  percared  fit." 
When  Words  are  ufed  at  this  rate  one  muft  lofe  his  Labour  in 
Replies  to  fuch  Remarket.  See  a  Paper  called  Wiidom  the 
folc  Spring  of  Action  in  the  Deity. 

If 
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Sect.  If  Fitnefs  be  noc  a  fimple  Idea,  let  it  be 
II.      defined.     Some  tell  us,  that  it  is  "  an  A- 

V/"VNJ  "  greement  of  an  Affection,  Defire,  Action, 
"  or  End,  to  the  Relations  of  Agents."  But 
what  means  Agreement?  Which  of  thefc 
four  Meanings  has  it  ?  1.  We  fay  one  Quan- 
tity agrees  with  another  of  equal  Dimen- 
Jions  every  way.  2.  A  Corollary  agrees  with  a 
Theorem  \  when  our  knowing  the  latter  to 
be  Truth,  leads  us  to  know  that  the  former  is 
alfo  a  true  Proportion.  %.Meat  agrees  with 
that  Body  which  it  rends  to  pre/erve.  4.  Meat 
agrees  with  the  Tafte  of  that  Being  in  whom 
it  raifcs  a  pleafant  Perception.  If  any  one 
of  thefe  are  the  Meanings  of  Agreement  in 
the  Definition,  then  one  of  thefe  is  the  Idea 
of  Fitnefs.  1.  That  an  Adion  or  Affection 
is  of  the  fame  Bulk  and  Figure  with  the  Re- 
lation.  Or,  2.  When  the  Relation  is  a  true 
Proportion,  fo  is  the  Action  or  Affection.  Or, 
3.  The  Action  or  Affection  tends  to  pre/erve 
the  Relation;  and  contrary  Actions  would 
deflroy  it:  So  that,  forlnftance,  God  would 
be  no  longer  related  to  us  as  Creator  and  Be- 
nefactor, whenwedifobeyedhim.  Or,  4.  The 
Action  raifes  pleafant  Perceptions  in  the 
Relation.     All  thefe  lixprcflions  feem  ab- 

furd.f 

These 


f  Several  Gentlemen  who  have  publifhed  Remarks  or  An- 
fv\er>  to  this  Scheme,  continue  to  uic  thefc, words  Jgrtement, 

C$n/er/nity, 
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These  Gentlemen  probably  have  fomeSECT. 
other  Meanings  to  thefc  Words  Fitnefs  or      II. 
.Agreement.     I  hope  what  is  faid  will  (hew  WW^J 
the  need  for  Explication  of  them,  though 
they  be  fo  common.     There  is  one  Mean- 
ing perhaps  intended,  hovvever  it  be  obfcure- 
ly   expreiTed,  cc  That  certain  Affections  or 
"  Actions  of  an  Agent,  ftanding  in  a  cer- 
lt  tain  Relation  to  other  Agents,  is  approved 
u  by  every  Oa/erver,  or  raifes  in  him  a  grate- 
"  ful  Perception^  or  moves  the  Obferver  to 
"  love  the  Agent."     This   Meaning  is  the 
fame  with  die  Notion  of  pleafing  a  moral 
Senfe. 

Whoever  explains  Virtue  or  Vice  by 
Jujlice  or  Injujlice,  Right  or  Wrong,  ufes 
only  more  ambiguous  Words,  which  will 
equally  lead  to  acknowledge  a  moral  Scnfe. 

Conformity,  Congruity,  wltho'it  complying  with  this  juft  Rcqoeft 
of  explaining  or  fixing  prcciitly  the  meaning  of  thefc  wordi, 
which  aic  manifestly  ambiguous 
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SECT     III. 

Mr.  Woolaftorw  Significancy  of 
Truth,  as  the  Idea  of  Virtue  con- 
Jidered. 

S  e  c  T.  A  \  R«  Woolaston  *  has  introduced  a 
IJI,      IVJL  new  Explication  of  moral  Virtue,  viz. 

U^VVj  Significancy  of  Truth  in  Actions,  fuppofing 
that  in  every  A&ion  there  is  fome  Signifi- 
cancy, like  that  which  Moralijls  and  Civi- 
lians fpeak  of  in  their  Tacit  Conventions,  and 
Quafi  Contractus  ! 

Signifies  Th  e  Word  Signification  is  very  common, 
tion.  but  a  little  Reflection  will  fhew  it  to  be  ve- 
mfiM  %t  ry  ambiguous.  1°  Signification  of  Words 
thefe  things  are  included:  1.  An  Ajfociation 
of  an  Idea  with  a  Sound,  fo  that  when  any 
Idea  is  formed  by  the  Speaker,  the  Idea  of 
a  Sound  accompanies  it.  2.  The  Sound  per- 
ceived by  the  Hearer  excites  the  Idea  to 
which  it  is  connected.  3.  In  like  manner  a 
Judgment  in  the  Speaker's  Mind  is  accom- 
panied with  the  Idea  of  a  Combination  of 
Sounds.  4.  This  Combination  of  Sounds 
heard  raifes  the  Apprehenfion  of  that  jfudg- 

•  Ik  hit  Religion  <f  Nature  Jelineattd. 

ment 
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ment  in  the  Mind  of  the  Hearer.     Nothing Se  c  t. 
farther  than  thefe  Circumftances  feems  to  be     III. 
denoted  by  Signif cation,  U^VNJ 

Hearing  a  Propofition  does  not  of Condufiom 
itfelf  produce  either  Affent  or  Diffent,  orira,w* 
Opinio?:  m  the  Hearer,  but  only  prefents  to  Speech. 
his  Apprehenfion  the  Judgment,  or  Thema 
Complexum,  But  the  Hearer  himfelf  often 
forms  Judgments  or  Opinions  upon  this  occa- 
cafion,  cither  immediately  without  Reafon- 
ing,  or  by  fome  mort  Argument,  Thefc 
Opinions  arc  fome  one  or  more  of  the  fol- 
lowing Propofitions.  i.  That  a  Sound  is  per- 
ceived, and  a  Judgment  apprehended,  2. 
Such  a  Per/on  caufed  the  Sound  beard,  3. 
The  Speaker  intended  to  excite  in  the 
Hearer  the  Idea  of  the  Sound,  and  the  Ap- 
prebenfion  of  the  Judgment,  or  Them  a 
Complexum.  This  Judgment  is  not  al- 
ways formed  by  the  Hearer,  nor  is  it  always 
true,  when  Men  are  heard  fpcaking.  4.  The 
Speaker  intended  to  produce  Affent  in  the 
Hearer:  This  Judgment  is  not  always  true. 
$.The  Speaker  alfents  to  the  Propofition 
fpoken:  This  Judgment  in  the  Hearer 
is  often  falfe,  and  is  formed  upon  Opi- 
nion of  the  Speaker's  Veracity,  or  fpcaking 
what  expreffes  his  Opinion  ufually.  6.  The 
Speaker  does  not  affent  to  the  Proportion  fpo- 
ken :  This  Judgment  of  the  Hearer  is  often 
falfe,  when  what  is  fpoken  is  every  way 
S  2  true. 
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Sect.  true.    7.  The  Speaker  intended  that  the  Hear- 

III.     erfiould  believe  or  judge,  "  that  the  Propo/i- 

L^vnj  "  t ion  fpoken  was  a  (Tented  to  by  the  Speaker." 

8.  The  Speaker  had  the  contrary  Intent ion ,  to 
that  f'ppofed  in  the  (aft  'Judgment:  Both 
thefe  latter  Judgments  may  be  falfe,  when 
the  Proportion    fpoken  is  every  way  true. 

9.  The  Proportion  J foken  reprejents  the  Object 
as  it  is,  or  is  logically  true.  1  o.  The  Propor- 
tion fpoken  does  not  represent  the  Object  as  it 
is,  or  it  is  logically  falfe. 

Morality        As  to  the  firft  four  Circumjlances  which 
does  not     make  up  the  proper  Significancy  of  Speech, 
Sjlnifi'"     ils  fcarce  poffible  that  any  one  mould  place 
cancy.      moral  Good  or  Evil  in  them.     Whether  the 
Proportion  were  logically  true  or  falfe,  the 
having  a  bare  Apprehenfion  of  it  as  a  Thema 
Complexion,  or  raifing  this  in  another,  with- 
out intending  to  produce  Ajfent  or  Diffent, 
can  have  no  more  moral  Good  or  Evil  in  it, 
than  the  Reception   of  any  other  Idea,  or 
railing  it   in  another.     This  Significancy  of 
Faljlood   is  found  in  the  very  Propofitions 
given  in  Schools,  as  Inflames  of  FalfJjood,  Ab- 
furdity,  Contradiction  to  Truth,  or  Blafpbe- 
my.    The  pronouncing  of  which,  are  A&ions 
fignifying  more  properly  than  mod  of  our 
other  Actions  -,  and  yet  no  body  condemns 
them  as  immoral. 

Kct  in 

ccnciufi-      A  h    Opinions  formed  by  the  Hear- 

ons  form-  ,  1,1.  j,     •     J  1 

edbjiuar-  er,  they  are  all  his  own  Action  as  much  as 
m.  any 
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any  other  Conclujion   or  Judgment  formed  Sect* 
from  Appearances  of   any  fort  whatlbever.     III. 
They  are  true  or  falfe,    according   to   the  V^V>J 
Sagacity  of  the  Obferver,  or  his  Caution.  The 
Hearer  may  form  perfectly  true  Opinions  or 
Judgments,  when  the  Speaker  is  guilty  of 
the  bafeft  Fraud \  and  may  form  fa Ije  Judg- 
ments, when  the  Speaker  is  perfectly  inno- 
cent ^  and  fpoke  nothing  falfe  in  any  Senfe. 

The  Evils  which  may  follow  from  the 
falfe  Judgments  of  the  Hearer,  are  no  other- 
wife  chargeable  on  the  Speaker,  than  as  the 
evil  Confequences  of  another's  Action  of 
any  kind  may  be  chargeable  upon  any  Perfon 
who  co-operated  \  or,  by  his  Aclion,  or  O- 
mijjion,  the  Confequence  of  which  he  might 
have  forcfccny  did  either  actually  intend  this 
Evil,  or  wanted  that  Degree  of  kind  Affec- 
tion, which  would  have  inclined  him  to 
have  prevented  it. 

The   Intention  of  the  Speaker  is  what^Mo> 
all  Moralifis  have  hitherto  imagined,    the  rzVny  of 
Virtue  or  Vice  of  Words  did  depend  upon,  sPe"bi* 
and  not  the  bare  Significance  of  Truth  or  tioa. 
FaKhood.     This  Intention  is  either,    1.  To 
lead  the  Hearer  into  a  true  or  falje  Opinion 
about  the  Sentiments  of  the  Speaker.      2.  To 
make  the  Hearer  affent  to  the  Proportion 
fpoken.    Or,  3.  Both  to  make  the  Hearer  af- 
fent to  the  Propoftion,  and  judge  that  the 
S3  Speaker 
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Sect*  Speaker  alfo  affents  to  it.     Or,  4.  To  accom- 

III.     plifh  fome  End,  by  means  of  the  Hearer 's  of 

\J~\T\)  fcnt  to  the  Propofition  fpoken.      This   End 

may  be  known  by  the  Speaker  to  be  either 

publicity  ufeful  01  public  kly  hurtful. 

Some  Moralifts  *  of  late  have  placed  all 
Virtue  in  Speech  in  the  Intention  of  the  laft 
kind,  viz.  accompli  fhing  fome  public  kly 
ufeful  End,  by  fpeaking  either  logical  Truth 
or  Falfiood:  and  that  all  Vice  in  fpeaking, con- 
fines in  intending  to  effect  (omzxh'w^publickly 
hurtful  by  Speech,  whether  logically  true 
crfalfe,  and  known  to  be  fuchj  or  byufmg 
Speech  in  a  manner  which  we  may  forefec 
would  be  publichly  hurtful,  whether  we 
actually  intend  this  evil  Confcquence  or  not. 
Some  ffricter  Moralifts  affert  that  the  pub- 
lick  Evils  which  would  enfue  from  destroy- 
ing mutual  Confidence,  by  allowing  to  fpeak 
Proportions  known  to  befalje  on  any  occafion, 
are  fo  great,  that  no  particular  Advantage 
to  be  expected  from  fpeaking  known  lo- 
gicalFalfjoodsy  can  ever  over-hallance  themj 
that  all  ufe  of  Speech  fuppofes  a  tacit  Con- 
vention of  Sincerity ,  the  Violation  of  which 
is  always  evil.  Both  fides  in  this  Argument 
agree,  that  the  moral  Evil  in  Speech  con- 
firms either  in  fome  direct  malicious  Intention, 
or  a  Tendency  to  the  publich  Detriment  of 

*  Barbcraci's  Kotes  en  PufTcndorf,  Lib.  iv.  e.  i,  7. 

Society ; 
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Society;  which  Tendency  the  Agent  might  S  e  ct. 
have  fore/een,  as  connected  with  his  Ac-  III. 
tion,  had  he  not  wanted  that  Degree  of  goo d  IXVNJ 
Aff  eft  ions  which  makes  Men  attentive  to  the 
Effects  of  their  Actions.  Never  was  bare 
Signijicancy  of  Falfiood  made  the  Idea  of 
moral  Evil.  Speaking  logical  Falfiood  was 
ftill  looked  upon  as  innocent  in  many  cafes. 
Speaking  contrary  to  Sentiment,  or  moral 
Falfiood,  was  always  proved  Evil,  from  fome 
publickly  hurtful  Tendency,  and  not  fuppofed 
as  evil  immediately,  or  the  fame  Idea  with 
Vice.  The  Intention  to  deceive  was  the  Foun- 
dation of  the  Guilt.  This  Intention  the 
Speaker  fludies  to  conceal,  and  does  not  Jig- 
nify  it:  It  is  an  Aft  of  the  Will,  neither/g-- 
ntfied  by  his  Words,  nor  itfelf  fignifying  any 
tiling  elfe. 

This  Point  deferved  Confideration,  be- 
caufe  if  any  Action  be  fignificant,  it  is  cer- 
tainly the  Act  of  Speaking :  And  yet  even  in 
this  the  Virtue  is  not  the  fignifying  of  Truth, 
nor  the  Vice  the  fignifying  Fal/lood, 

The  Signification  of  fome  Aft  ions  de-T^/Slgni- 
pends  upon  a  like  Affociation  of  Ideas  withficancy<f 
them,  made  either  by  Nature,  or  arbitrari-°m 
fy,  and  by  Cufiom,  as  with  Sounds.  Letters 
are  by  Cujlom  the  Signs  of  Sounds.  A  Shriek 
or  Groan  is  a  natural  Sign  of  Fear  or  Pain: 
A  Motion  of  the  Hand  or  Head  may  fignify 
S  4  Affent, 
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Sect.  Aj'ent,  Dijjent,  or  Defire.   The  cutting  down 

III.     tall  Poppies  was  an  an fiver :    The  /ending 

^y^J   Spurs,  advice  to  Flight :  Kindling  many  Fires 

raifes  the  Opinion  of  an  Encampment :  Rai- 

Jing  a  Smoke  will  raife  Opinion  of  Fire. 

Thrtttortt      The  mod  important  Di A inction  of  Signs 
tf  Signify  js  thjSj  tjiat  *  2  «  some  Appearances  are  the 

"  Occafion  upon  which  an  Obferver,  by  his 
"  own  Reafoning,  forms  a  Judgment,  with- 
■'  out  fuppofing,  or  having  reafon  to  bc- 
"  lieve,  that  the  Agent,  who  caufed  thefe 
"  Appearances,  did  it  with  defign  to  commu- 
"  nicate  bis  Sentiments  to  others;  or  when 
"  the  Actions  are  fuch  as  are  ufually  done 
"  by  the  Agents,  without  prof  effing  a  Defign 
"  to  raife  Opinions  in  Observers.  2.  Some 
"  Actions  are  never  ufed  but  with  profej/ed 
"  Defign  to  convey  the  Opinions  of  the  A- 
4<  gent  to  the  Obferver  -,  or  fuch  as  the  Ob- 
"  ferver  infers  noihing  from,  but  upon  ha- 
,c  ving  reafon  tc  believe  thit  the  Caufcr  of 
"  the  Appearance  intended  to  convey  fomc 
"  Sentiment  to  the  Obferver'*  3.  Other 
Signs  are  ufed,  when  "  the  Signifier  gives 
4<  no  Reafon  to  conclude  any  other  lnten- 
"  ticn,  but  only  to  raife  an  Apprehenfon  of 
"  the  judgrienty  or  the  Thema  Complexumy 
"  without  profefing  any  Defgn  to  com  muni - 

*  ice  Grotius  dc  Jure  Bell.  Lib.  3  r.  1. 

cate 
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<«  cate  his  Sentiments,  or  to  produce  any  Af-  Sect. 
"  fent  in  the  Obferver.  III. 

T  o  do  Actions  from  which  the  Obferver 
will  form  falfe  Opinions,  while  yet  the  Agent 
is  not  underftood  to  profefs  any  Intention  of 
communicating  to  him  his  Opinions  or  Defgns, 
is  never  of  itielf  imagined  evil,  let  the  Signs 
be  natural  or  injlituted ;  provided  there  be 
no  malicious  Intention,  or  neglecl  of  publick 
Good.  It  is  never  called  a  Crime  in  a  Teach- 
sr,  to  pronounce  an  abfurd  Sentence  for  an 
inftancej  in  a  Nobleman,  to  travel  without 
Coronets ;  or  a  Clergyman  in  Lay- habit,  for 
private  Conveniency,  or  to  avoid  trouble- 
fomc  Ceremony;  to  leave  Lights  in  a  Lodge \ 
co makePeople conclude  there  \%*Watchkept. 
This  Significancy  may  be  in  any  Action 
which  is  obierved ;  but  as  true  Conclufwns  ar- 
gue no  Virtue  in  the  Agent,  to  falfe  ones  ar- 
gue no  Vict. 

Raising  falfe  Opinions  defignedly  by  the 
fecond  Sort  of  Signs,  which  reafonably  lead 
the  Obferver  to  conclude  a  Profefjion  of  com- 
municating  Sentiments,  whether  the  Signs  be 
cuftomary,  injlituted,  or  natural,  is  generally 
evil,  when  the  Agent  knows  the  FalAiood ; 
fince  it  tends  to  diminifh  mutual  Confidence. 
To  fend  Spurs  to  a  Friend,  whom  the  Send- 
er  imagines  to  be  in  no  danger,  to  deceive 
by  Hieroglyphicks  or  Painting,  is  as  crimi- 
nal 
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Sect,  nal  as  ^  falfe Letter.     This  Signifcancy  oc- 
III.     curs  in  very  few  human  Actions:  Some  of 

K^rv^J  the  moil  important  Virtues  profcfs  no  defign 
of  communicating  Sentiments,  or  raifing  O- 
finions  either  true  or  falfe:  Nor  is  there  a- 
ny  more  Intention  in  fome  of  the  mofl  vi- 
cious  Actions.       Again,    who  can    imagine 
Virtue,  in  all  Ad  ions,    where  there  is  this 
Signifcancy  of  Truth  with  Intention?  Is  it 
Virtue    to    fay  at    Chriftmas,     that   "  the 
"  Mornings  are  fharp?"   to  beckon  with  the 
hand,  in  fign  of  Afjent  to  fuch  an  ArTer- 
tion?  And  in  falfe  Proportions  thus   figni- 
fied  by  Actions  or  Words,  there  is  no  Evil 
apprehended  where  the  Fal/hood  is  only  logi- 
cal*    When  the  Falfliood  is  known  by  the 
Agent,  thtEvil  is  not  imagined  in  the  Signif- 
cancy, but  in  doing  what  one  may  forcfee 
tends  to  breed  Difruf  in  Society.      And 
did  all  moral  Evil  confift:  in  moral  Falfood, 
there  could   be  no  Sins  of  Ignorance.     If 
Mr.  JVcohfcn  allcdges,  that  "  Ignorance  of 
"  fome  things  fignifies  this  Falrhood,  viz. 
il  If V  are  net    obliged  to  know  the  Truth:'* 
This  Falfliood  is  not  Cgnined  with  Intenti- 
on ;  nor  is  it  moral  Fal/lsood,  but  only  logical: 
fince  no  Man  in  an  Error  knows  that  "  he  is 
"  obliged  to  know  the  contrary  Truth"  Mr. 
IVcolaflons  ufe  of  the  Words  [ought]  or  [o- 
bliged]  without  a  diftinct  Meaning,  is  not 
peculiar  to  this  Place. 

The 
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The   third  fort  of  Significance    of  falf-  Sect. 
hood  is  never  apprehended  as  mora  lly  Evil:     III. 
if  it   were,    then  every   Drama  tick  Writer  <y"VNJ 
drawing    evil    Characters,      every    Hi/lory 
Painter,  every  Writer  of  Allegories ',  or  £- 
^/V&,  every  Philofipber  teaching  the  Nature 
of     contradictory    Propofitions,    would    be 
thought  criminal. 

But  fince  only  the  firft  fort  of  Signifi-  signifi- 
cancy  can  be  in  all  Actions,  and  that   too  canc)  dif- 
fuppofing  that  every  Action  whatfoever  \%  ,i7\(Z™ 
obferved  by  fome  Being  or  other :    Let  us  %• 
fee  if  this  will  account  for  Morality.     Per- 
haps either,   ift,  "  Every  Action   is   good 
"  which  leads  the  Obferver  into  trueOpini- 
<c  om  concerning  the  Sentiments  of  the  A~ 
"  gent,    whether    the  Agent's  Opinions  be 
"  true  or  falfe."     Or,  2dly.  "  That  Action 
<c  is  good  which  leads  the  Obferver  into  true 
tl  Opinions  concerning  the  Object,  the  Ten- 
"  dency  of  the  Action,  and  the  Relation  be- 
"  tiveen  the  Agent  and  the  Object? 

Did  Virtue  confift:  in  this firjl  fort  of  Sig- 
nificancy  of  Truth,  it  would  depend  not  up- 
on the  Agent  but  the  Sagacity  of  the  Obfer- 
ver: The  acute  Penetration  of  one  would 
constitute  an  Action  virtuous,  and  theRafli- 
nefs  or  Stupidity  of  another  would  make  it 
vicious:    and  the  mod   barbarous  Actions 

would 
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Sect,  would  raife  no  falfe  Opinion  of  the  Sen- 
Ill,     timenti  of  the  Agent  t    in  a  judicious  Ob- 
i/Y\;  ferven 

The  fccond  fort  of  Significancy  would 
alfo  make  Virtue  confift:  in  the  Power  ofOb- 
fcrvers.  An  exact  Reafoner  would  receive 
no  falfe  Opinion  from  the  word  Action  con- 
cerning the  Objecl  or  Relation  of  the  Agent 
to  it:  And  a  falfe  Opinion  might  be  form- 
ed by  a  weak  Obferver  of  a  perfectly  good 
Action. — An  Obferver  who  knew  an  Agent 
to  have  the  bafefl  Temper,  would  not  from 
his  worft  Action  conclude  any  thing  falfe 
concerning  the  Object :  And  all  fuch  falfe 
Opinions  would  arife  only  upon  Suppofuion 
that  the  Agent  was  virtuous. 

But  may  it  not  be  faid,  that  ,c  whether 

<c  Men  reafon  well  about  Actions  or  nor, 

"  there  are  fome  Conclufions  really  deduci- 

<c  ble  from  every  Action?    It  is  a  Datum 

<k  from   which  fomething  may  be  inferred 

"  by  jl!fi  Confluence,  whether  any  one  ac- 

"  tuaily  infers  it  or  not.     Then  may  not 

"  this  Quality  in  Actions,  whether  we  call 

"  it   Signifcancy    or    not,     that  only  true 

"  Proportions  can  be   inferred  from  them 

"  by   juft  Reafoning,    be  moral    Goodnejs? 

"  And  may  it  not  be  the  very  Idea  of  mo- 

"  ral  Evil  in  Actions,  that  fome  falfe  Con- 

"  clufions 
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c<  clufiom    can  by  juft  Confequence,    be  ^-Sec t. 
"  duccd  from  them?"  Or  if  we  will  notal-    III. 
low  thefe  to  be  the  very  Ideas  of  moral  Good  l/VNJ 
and   Evil,  "  are    they  not   univerfal  juft 
"  Characters  to  diftinguifh  the  one  from  the 
"  other?" 

One  may  here  obferve  in  general,  that 
fince  the  Exiftence  of  the  Action  is  fuppo- 
fed  to  be  a  true  Premife  or  Datum,  no  jalfe 
Conclufion  can  poflibly  be  inferred  from  it 
by  juft  Reafoning.  We  could  perhaps  often 
juftly  infer,  that  the  Agent  had  falfe  Opini- 
ons ;  but  then  this  Conclufion  of  the  Ob- 
ferver,  viz.  "  that  the  Agent  has  falfe  O- 
"  pinions"  is  really  true. 

But  again,  it  will  not  make  an  univer-  frue con- 
fal  Character  of  good  Actions,  that  a  juftclufions 
Reafoner    would    infer    from   them,    thac^fl"^ 
"  the   Opinions    of    the   Agent    are  true*  thus,  no 
For  it  is  thus  Men  mud  reafon  from  Ac-J"-^  ^ha~ 
tions;  viz.  When    the  Conftitution    of  Afa-v(rtue! 
turet  the  Affections  of  Agents,  and  the  Ac- 
tion,  are  given,  to  conclude  concerning  the  O- 
pinions :  Or  more  generally  given  any  three 
of  thefe  to  conclude  the  forth.     Thus  fup- 
pofe    the    "  Conftitution  of   Nature  fuch, 
"  that  the  private  Interejl  of  each  Indi- 
"  vidual    is  connected    nvitb     the   publick 
"  Good:'*    Suppofe    an  Agent's    Affections 
felfifi  only,    then   from   a  publickly  ufeful 

Action 
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Sect.^/wj  wc  infer,    that  c<  the  Agent's  Opt- 
III.     "  f lions  are  true :"    And  from  a  publickly 
U^W  hurtful  Action  conclude  his  Opinions  to  be 
falfe. 

The  fame  Conjlitution  fuppofed  with 
publick  Affections  as  well  as  felfijh.  The  ob- 
ferving  a  kind  or  publickly  ujeful  Action,  will 
not  immediately  infer,  that  the  Agent's 
Opinions  are  either  true  or  falfe :  With 
falfe  Opinions  he  might  do  publickly  ujeful 
Actions  out  of  his  public k  Affections,  in  thofe 
cafes  wherein  they  are  not  apparently  oppo- 
fite  to  his  lntereft.  A  publick  Action  oppo- 
fite  to  fome  prefent  private  Interejt,  would 
generally  evidence  true  Opinions ;  or  if  the 
Opinions  were  falje,  that  his  publick  Affe- 
ctions were  in  this  Cafe  much  ftronger  than 
his  Self-Love.  A  cruel  Action  would  indeed 
evidence  falfe  Opinions,  or  a  very  violent 
unkind  Paflion. 

Suppose  the  fame  Conjlitution  in  all  other 
refpedls,  with  malicious  Affections  in  an  A- 
gent.  A  cruel  or  ungrateful  Action  would 
not  always  prove  the  Opinions  of  the  Agent 
to  be  falfe ;  but  only  that  his  Malice  in  this 
inftance,  was  more  violent  than  regard  to 
his  Inter 'eft.  A  beneficent  Action  would  prove 
only  one  of  thefe  two,  either  that  his  Opini- 
c?is  of  the  Conjlitution  were  true ;  or,  that  if 

he 
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he  was  miflakcn  about  the  Conftitution,  he  S  e  c  t. 
had  alfo  a  falfe  Opinion  of  the  natural  Ten-     III. 
dency  of  the  Ad  ion.     Thus  falfe  Opinions  U**V>J 
may  be  evidenced  by  contrary  Adions. 

Sutpose  "  a  Con/}  i  tut  ion  wherein  a  pri- 
"  vate  Inter  eft  could  be  advanced  in  Oppofi- 
"  ton  to  the  publick"  (this  we  may  call  an 
evil  Conftitution:)  Suppofe  only  Self -Love 
in  the  Agent,  then  a  publickly  ufeful  Action, 
any  way  toilfome  or  expenfive  to  the  Agent, 
would  evidence  falfe  Opinions:  And  the 
mod  cruel  felfijh  Actions  would  evidence 
true  Opinions, 

In  an  evil  Conftitution,  fuppofe  kind  Af- 
fections in  the  Agent ;  a  publickly  ufeful  Ac- 
tion would  not  certainly  argue  either  true  or 
falfe  Opinions.  If  his  Opinions  were  true, 
but  kind  Affections  flronger  than  Self-Love, 
he  might  ad  in  the  fame  manner,  as  if  his 
Opinions  were  falfe,  and  Self-Love  the  reign- 
ing  Affection. 

I  n  an  evil  Conftitution,  fuppofe  malicious 
Affections  in  an  Agent,  all  publickly  ufeful 
Actions  would  argue  falfe  Opinions ;  and 
publickly  hurtful  Actions  would  argue  true 
ones* 

This 
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Sect.  This  may  mew  us  that  Men's  Actions 
III.     are  generally  publickly  ufefuly    when    they 

^/W  have  true  Opinions,  only  en  this  account  j 
that  we  neither  have  malicious  Affeclions  na- 
turally, nor  is  there  any  probability,  in  our 
prefent  Conftitution,  of  promoting  a  private 
Interejl  feparately  from,  or  in  Oppofuion  to 
the  Publick.  Were  there  contrary  <dffe- 
ftions  and  a  contrary  ConJlitutiony  the  moil 
cruel  Actions  might  flow  from  true  Opini- 
ons ;  and  confequently  publickly  ufeful  Ac- 
tions might  flow  from  falfe  ones. 

Hoiv/arit     In  our  prefent  Conjlitution,  it  is  probable 
'latierof' no  Perf°n  would  ever  do  any  thing  publick- 
Virtue!     ly  hurtful,  but  upon  fome  falfe  Opinion. 
that  it      The  flowing  from  true  Opinions  is  indeed  a  to- 
tr°u7op?Jcrable  Character  or  Property  of  Virtue,  and 
nions.       flowing  from  fome  falfe  Opinion  a  tolerable 
Character  of  Vice\   tho*  neither  be  ftrictly 
univerfal.     But,   1.  This  is  not  proper  Sig- 
nification.    A  judicious  Obferver  never  ima- 
gines any  Intention  to  communicate  Opinions 
in  fome  of  the  mod  important  Actions,  ei- 
ther good  or  evil.     2.  Did  an  Action  fignify 
Valfoood^  it  is  generally  only  logical.    3.  The 
falfe  Opinion  in  the  Agent  is  not  the  Quality 
for  which  the  evil  Action  is  condemned '-,  nor 
is  the  true  Opinion  that  for  which  the  good 
Action  is  approved.    True  Opinions  in  A- 

gents 
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gents  often  aggravate  Crimes,  as  they  mew  Sect. 
higher  Degrees  of  evil  Affeclion,  or  total     III. 
Abfence  of  good.     And  falfe  Opinions  gene-  V/V^J 
rally  extenuate  Crimes,  unlefs  when  the  ve- 
ry Ignorance  or  Error  has  flowed  from  evil 
Affefiion,  or  total  Abfence  of  good. 

It  is  furprizing,  for  inftance,  how  any 
lhould  place  the  Evil  of  Ingratitude  in  de- 
nying the  Perfon  injured,  to  have  been  a  Be- 
nefaSlor.  The  Obferver  of  fuch  an  Action, 
if  he  fuppofed  the  Agent  had  really  that 
falfe  Opinion^  would  think  the  Crime  the 
lefs  for  it :  But  if  he  were  convinced  that 
the  Agent  had  a  true  Opinion,  he  would 
think  his  Ingratitude  the  more  odious. 
Where  we  moil  abhor  Actions,  we  fuppofe 
often  true  Opinions :  And  fometimes  admire 
Actions  flowing  even  from  falfe  Opinions, 
when  they  have  evidenced  no  want  of  good 
Affection. 

To  write  a  Cenfure  upon  a  Book  fo  well 
defigned  as  Mr.  lVoolaJlonsy  and  fo  full  of 
very  good  Reafbning  upon  the  mod  ufeful 
Subjects,  would  not  evidence  much  good 
Nature.  But  allowing  him  his  jujl  Praife% 
to  remark  any  Ambiguities  or  Inadverten- 
cies which  may  lead  Men  into  Confufion  in 
their  Reafoning,  I  am  confident  would  have 
been  acceptable  to  a  Man  of  to  much  Good- 
nefs,  when  he  was  living. 

T  One 
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Sect.  One  may  fee  that  he  has  had  fome  other 
III.     Idea  of  moral  Good \  previous  to  this  Signi- 

lyV^jicancy  of  Truth,  by  his  introducing,  in  the 
very  Explication  of  it,  Words  pre-fuppofing 
the  Ideas  of  Morality  previoufly  known: 
Such  as  [Right,]  [Obligation,]  [Lye,]  [his] 
denoting  [Property.] 

Signifying  Mr.  Woolaflon  acknowledges  that  there 
of  Truth  may  bc  very  jjtt]e  evjj  jn  fome  Actions  fig- 
unequal  nifying  FaKhood ;  fuch  as  throwing  away 
Virtue,  that  which  is  of  but  little  Uje  or  Value.  It 
is  objected  to  him,  that  there  is  equal  Con- 
trariety to  Truth  in  fuch  Aclions,  as  in  the 
greateft  Ft llany :  He,  in  anfwer  to  it,  really 
unawares  gives  up  his  whole  Caufe.  He 
muft  own,  that  there  may  be  the  Jlriflejl 
Truth  and  Certainty  about  Trifles ;  fo  there 
may  be  the  mod  obvious  Falfiood  fignified 
by  trijling  Aft  ions.  If  then  Signifcancy  of 
Faljljood  be  the  very  fame  with  moral  Evif, 
all  Crimes  muft  be  equal.  He  anfwers,  that 
Crimes  increafe  according  to  the  Importance 
of  the  Truth  denied  j  and  fo  the  Virtue  in- 
creafes,  as  the  Importance  of  the  Truths  af- 
firmed.    Then 

Virtue  and  Vice  increafe,  as  the  Importance 
of  Proportions  affirmed  or  denied ; 

But 
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But  Signification  of  Truth  and  Falfijood  does  Sect. 

not  (o  increafe :  HI. 

Therefore  Signification  of  Truth  or  FaJfiocd,  V/VX) 

are  not  the  fame  with  Virtue  and  Vice, 

But  what  is  this  Importance  of  Truth? 
Nothing  elfe  but  the  Moment  or  Quantity  of 
good  or  evil,  either  private  or  publick,  which 
ihould  be  produced  by  Actions,  concerning 
which  thefe  true  Judgments  are  made.  But 
it  is  plain,  the  Signification  of  Truth  or 
Falfhood  is  not  varied  by  this  Importance ; 
therefore  Virtue  or  Vice  denote  fomething 
different  from  this  Signification. 

But  farther,  The  Importance  of  Actions 
toward  publick  Good  or  Evil,  is  not  the 
Idea  of  Virtue  or  Vice :  Nor  does  the  one 
prove  Virtue  in  an  Action,  any  farther  than 
it  evidences  kind  Affections-,  or  the  other 
Vice,  farther  than  it  evidences  either  Malice 
or  Want  of  kind  Affections :  Otherwife  a 
cafual  Invention,  an  Action  wholly  from 
views  of  private  Intercft,  might  be  as  vir- 
tuous as  the  mod  kind  and  generous  Offices; 
And  Chance- Medley,  or  kindly- intended,  but 
unfuccefsful  Attempts  would  be  as  vicious  as 
Murder  or  Treajon. 

One  of  Mr.  JVoolafions  Illuftrations  that^.:**; 
Signi/icancy  of  Falfhood  is  the  Idea  of  moral  nuvw- 
T  2  Evil,1'"'*. 
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Sect.  Evil,   ends  in  this,   "  'lis  afting  a  Lye." 
III.      What  then?  Should  he  not  firft  have  (hewn 
^/^VM  what  was  moral  Evil,  and  that  every  Lye 
was  fuch  ? 

Another  Illuftration  or  Proof  is,  that 
"  it  is  acting  contrary  to  that  Reafon  which 
"  God  has  given  us  as  the  Guide  of  our  Ac- 
M  tions."  Does  not  this  place  the  original 
Idea  of  moral  Evil  in  counteracting  the  De- 
ity, and  not  in  fignifying  FalJhooJ?  But, 
he  may  fay,  "  Counteracting  the  Deity 
"  denies  him  to  be  our  Benefaflor,  and  fig- 
11  nines  Falfliood."  Then  why  is  fignifying 
FalJhooJ  evil?  Why,  it  is  counteracting  the 
Duty,  who  gave  us  Reafon  for  our  Guide. 
Why  is  this  evil  again?  It  denies  the  Truth, 
that  "  he  is  our  Benefactor." 

Another  Illuftration  is  this,  "  Thzi  fg- 
"  ni fying  Falfiood  is  altering  the  Natures  of 
11  Things,  and  making  them  be  what  they  are 
*c  not,  or  de firing  at  leaf  to  make  them  be 
<c  what  they  arc  not."  If  by  altering  the 
Natures  be  meant  dejlroying  Beings,  then 
moral  Evil  confifts  in  defiring  the  DcJlruElion 
of  other  Natures,  or  in  Evil  Affections.  If 
what  is  meant  be  altering  the  haws  of  Na- 
ture, or  defiring  that  they  were  flopped  \ 
this  is  feldom  defired  by  any  but  Madmen, 
nor  is  this  Defire  evidenced  by  fome  of  the 

worft 
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worft  Anions,  nor  \sfuch  Dcfire  always  cri-  Sect. 
minal ;  otherwife  it  were  as  great  a  Crime     III. 
as  any,  to  wifli,  when  a  Dam  was  broken  U'WJ 
down,  that  the  Water  would  not  overflow 
the  Country. 

I  f  making  Things  be  what  they  are  not, 
means  "  attempting  or  defiring  that  any 
"  Subject  mould  have  two  oppofite  Qualities 
"  at  once \  or  a  Quality  and  its  Privation  " 
it  is  certain  then,  that  according  to  the  Sto- 
icks,  all  vicious  Men  are  thoroughly  mad. 
But  it  is  to  be  doubted,  that  fuch  Madnefs 
never  happened  to  even  the  ivorjl  of  Man- 
kind. When  a  Man  murders,  he  does  not  de- 
fire  his  Felloe-Creature  to  be  both  dead  and 
living.  When  he  robs,  he  does  not  defire 
that  both  he  and  the  Proprietor  mould  at  the 
fame  time  poflefs.  If  any  fays,  that  he  de- 
fires  to  have  a  Right  to  that,  to  which  ano- 
ther has  a  Right  ;  it  is  probably  falfe,  Rob- 
bers neither  think  of  Rights  at  all,  nor 
are  follicirous  about  acquiring  them:  Or, 
if  they  retain  fome  wild  Notions  of  Right  s% 
they  think  their  Indigence,  Conquejl  or  Cou- 
rage gives  them  a  Right,  and  makes  the 
other's  Right  to  ceaje.  If  attempting  to 
make  old  Qualities  or  Rights  give  place  to 
new,  be  the  Idea  of  moral  Evil,  then  every 
Artificer,  Purchafer,  or  Magijlrate  invejted 
with  an  Office  is  criminal. 

T  3  Many 
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Sect.  Many  of  Mr.  JVoolaflons  Propofitions 
III.     contradicted  by  Actions,  are  about  Rights, 

<yV>J  Duties,  Obligation,  Jujlice,  Reafinablenejs. 
Thefe  are  lo?ig  Words,  principal  Names,  or 
Attributes  in  Sentences.  The  little  Word 
[his,]  or  the  Particles  [as,  according]  are 
much  better :  they  may  efcape  Obfervation, 
and  yet  may  include  all  the  Ambiguities  of 
Right,  Property,  Agreement,  Reafonablenefs  : 
"  Treating  Things  as  they  are,  and  not  as 
"  they  are  not:"  Or,  "  According  to  what 
"  they  are,  or  are  not,"  are  Exprefiions  he 
probably  had  learned  from  another  truly 
great  Name,  who  has  not  explained  them 
Sufficiently. 

/aQjafi        It  may  perhaps  not  feem  improper  on 

^-rlch!'  tms  occafion  to  obferve,  that  in  the  Quaft 

no  SigmJ-  Contractus,  the  Civilians  do  not  imagine  any 

cathn  of    j±ft  0f  the  JVIind  of  the  Per/on  obliged  to  be 

really  fignified,  but  by  a  fort  of  Ficlio  juris 

fuppofing  it,  order  him  to  act  as  if  he  had 

contracted,  even  when  they  know  that  he 

had  contrary  Intentions,  * 

Is  the  Tacit  Conventions,  it  is  not  a  Judg- 
ment which  is  fignified,  but  an  Aft  of  the 
Will  transferring  Riglt,  in  which  there  is 
no  Relation  to  'Iruth  or  Falfiood  of  itfelf. 
The  Non-performance  of  Covenants  is  made 

fcnalt 
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pencil,  not  becnufe  of  their  fignifying  Fj/-Sect. 
fjooJs,  as  if  this  were  the  Crime  in  them:     III. 
But  it  is  neceffary,  in  order  to  preferve  Com-  U^W 
merce  in  any  Society,  to  make  effectual  all 
Declarations  of  Con  feat  to  transfer  Rights  by 
any  ufual  Signs,  otherwife  there  could  be  no 
Certainty  in  Men's  Tranfaclions. 


SECT. 
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SECT.     IV. 

Shewing  the  Ufe  of  Rcafon  concern- 
ing  Virtue  and  Vice,  upon  Suppo- 
fition  that  we  receive  theje  Ideas 
by  a  Moral  Senfe. 

Sect.TLT  AD  thofe  who  infift  fo  much  upon 

\y      JLjL  the  antecedent  Reafonablenefs  of  Fir- 

^/y\j  tue%  told  us  diftinctly  what  is  reasonable  or 

Truths      provable  concerning  it,   many  of  our  De- 

fait/our  bates  bad  been  Prevented-  Let  us  confider 
ftrtl  what  Truths  concerning  Actions  Men  could 
defire  to  know,  or  prove  by  Reafon.  I  fan- 
cy they  may  be  reduced  to  thefe  Heads,  i, 
"  To  know  whether  there  are  not  fome  Ac- 
<c  tions  or  Affeftions  which  obtain  the  Ap- 
"  probation  of  any  Spectator  or  Obferver, 
"  and  others  move  his  Dijlike  and  Condem- 
<(  nation?"  This  Queftion,  as  every  Man 
can  anfwer  for  himfelf,  fo  univerfal  Experi- 
ence and  Ilijlory  fhew,  that  in  all  Nations 
it  is  fo ;  and  confequently  the  moral  Senfe 
is  univerfal.  2.  "  Whether  there  be  any 
"  particular  Quality,  which,  wherever  it  is 
*{  apprehended,  gains  Approbation^  and  the 
"  contrary  raifes  Difapprobation?"  We 
fliall  find  this  Qualify  to  be  kind  Afftclion, 

or 
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or  Study  of  the  Good  of  others ;  and  thus  Sect. 
the  moral  Senfes  of  IVfcn  arc  generally  uni-     IV. 
form.     About  thefe  two  Queftions  there  is  t^VNJ 
little  reafoning ;  we  know  how  to  anfwer 
them  from  reflecting  on  our  own  Sentiment s, 
or  by  confulting  others.    3.  l<  What  Actions 
c<  do  really  evidence  kind  Affections,  or  do 
"  really  tend  to  the  great ejl  publick  Good?" 
About  this  Queftion  is  all  the  fpecial  Rea- 
foning of  thole  who  treat  of  the  particular 
Laws  of  Nature,  or  even  of  Civil  Laws: 
This  is  the  largeft  Field,  and  the  mod  ufe- 
ful  Subject  of  Reafoning,  which  remans  up- 
on every  Scheme  of  Morals,  and  here  we  may 
difcover  as  certain,    invariable,    or  eternal 
Truths,  as  any  in  Geometry.     4.  "  What 
11  are  the  Motives  which,  even  from  Self- 
"  Love,  would  excite  each  Individual  to  do 
"  thofe  Actions  which  are   publickly  ufe- 
11  ful?"     It  is   probable   indeed,    no  Man 
would  approve  as  virtuous  an  Action  pub- 
lickly ufeful,  to  which  the  Agent  was  exci- 
ted only  by  Self-Love,  without  any  kind  Af- 
fection: It  is  alfo  probable  that  no  view  of 
Interefl  can  raife  that  kind  Affection,  which 
we  approve  as  virtuous ;  ncr  can  any  Rea- 
foning do  it,  except  that  which  (hews  fomc 
moral  Goodnefs,  or  kind  Affections  in  the  Ob- 
ject ;  for  this  never  fails,  where  it  is  obfer- 
ved  or  fuppofed  in  any  Perfon  to  raife  the 
Love  of  the  Obferver. 

Yet 
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Sect.  Yet  fince  all  Men  have  naturally  Self- 
IV.     Love  as  well  as  kind  jiffe&ionst  the  former 

W~V^j  may  often  counteract  the  latter,  or  the  lat- 
ter the  former  ;  in  each  cafe  the  Agent  is 
uneafy,  and  in  fome  degree  unhappy.  The 
firft  rafi  Views  of  human  Affairs  often  re- 
prefent  private  Jntcrcjl  as  oppoiite  to  the 
Publick :  When  this  is  apprehended,  Self- 
Love  may  often  engage  Men  in  publicity 
hurtful  Aft  ions,  which  their  moral  Senfe  will 
condemn ;  and  this  is  the  ordinary  Caufe  of 
Vice.  To  reprefent  thefe  Motives  of  Self- 
Interejly  to  engage  Men  to  publickly  ufeful 
Adions,  is  certainly  the  moll  neceflary 
Point  in  Morals.  This  has  been  fo  well 
done  by  the  anticnt  MoraliJlst  by  Dr.  Cum- 
ber/and, Puff'endor/]  Grotius,  Shaftesbury ; 
ic  is  made  fo  certain  from  the  divine  Go- 
vernment of  the  World,  the  State  of  Man- 
kind, who  cannot  fubfift  without  Society, 
from  univerfal  Experience  and  Confetti t  from 
inward  Confc'ioufnefs  of  the  Pleafure  of  kind 
Affedlions,  and  Self-Approbation,  and  of  the 
"Torments  of  Malice,  or  llatred\  or  Envy, 
or  Anger  ;  that  no  Man  who  considers  thefe 
things,  can  ever  imagine  he  can  have  any 
poflible  Interejl  in  oppofing  the  publick 
Good  j  or  in  checking  or  retraining  his 
kind  Affections ;  nay,  if  he  had  no  kind  Af- 
fections, his  very  Self  Love  and  Regard  to 
his  private  Good  might  excite  him  to  pub- 
lickly 
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lickly  ufcful  Actions,  and  difluade  from  the  S  e  c  t. 
contrary.  IV. 


What  farther  fhould  be  provable  con- 
cerning Virtue,  whence  it  fhould  be  called 
reafonable  antecedently  to  all  Affection,  or  In- 
tereft,  or  Senfe,  or  what  it  fhould  btflt  for, 
one  cannot  eafily  imagine. 

Perhaps  what  has  brought  the  Epithet 
Reafonable,  or  flowing  from  Reafon,  in  op- 
pofition  to  what  flows  from  InflincJ,  Affe- 
ction, or  Pafjion,  fo  much  into  ufe,  is  this, 
"  That  it  is  often  obferved,  that  the  very 
"  befl  of  our  particular  Affections  or  De- 
"  flies,  when  they  are  grown  violent  and 
"  pafjionate,  through  the  confufed  Senfations 
"  and  Propenjities  which  attend  them,  make 
"  us  incapable  of  confidering  calmly  the 
"  whole  Tendency  of  our  Actions,  and  lead 
<c  us  often  into  what  is  abfolutely  pernicious, 
"  under  fome  Appearance  of  relative  or 
"  particular  Good."  This  indeed  may  give 
fome  ground  fordiftinguifhing  between/*^ 
flonate  Actions,  and  thofe  from  calm  Deflre 
or  Affection  which  employs  qui  Reafon  free- 
ly :  But  can  never  fet  rational  Actions  in 
Oppofition  to  thofe  from  Inflinct,  Deflre 
or  Affection.  And  it  muft  be  owned,  that 
the  moil  perfect  Virtue  coniifts  in  the  calm, 
unpaflionate  Bcnevohncei  rather  than  in  par- 
ticular Affections. 

If 
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Sect.      If  one  afks  "  how  do  we  know  that  our 
IV.     "  Affections  are  right  when  they  are  kind?*' 
ty~VNj  What  does  the  Word  [right]  mean  ?  Docs 
Hawnve    jc  mean  what  we  approve?  This  we  know 
"Mor'J  *   Dy  Confiioufnefs  of  our  Senfe.     Again,  how 
Senfe.       do  we  know  that  our  Senfe  is  right,  or  that 
we  approve  our  Approbation  ?  This  can  on- 
ly he  anfvvered  hy   another  Queftion,  viz. 
"  How  do  we  know  we  are  pleafed  when 

"  we  are  pleafed  ?" Or  does  it  mean, 

"  how  do  we  know  that  we  (hall  always  ap- 
cl  prove  what  we  now  approve?"  To  anfwer 
this,  we  muft  firft  know  that  the  fame  Con- 
Jlitution  of  our  Senfe  fhall  always  remain  : 
And  again,  that  we  have  applied  ourfelves 
carefully  to  coniider  the  natural  Tendency  of 
our  Actions.  Of  the  Continuance  of  the 
fame  Conftitution  of  our  Senfe,  we  are  as 
fure  as  of  the  Continuance  of  Gravitation, 
or  any  other  Law  of  Nature :  The  Tenden- 
cy of  our  own  Actions  we  cannot  always 
know  ;  but  we  may  know  certainly  that  wc 
heartily  and  Jincerely  ftudy  to  act  according 
to  what,  by  all  the  Evidence  now  in  our 
Power  to  obtain,  appears  as  moft  probably 
tending  to  publick  Good.  When  we  are  con- 
fcious  of  this  fincere  Endeavour ,  the  evil 
Confluences  which  wc  could  not  have  forc- 
fecn,  never  will  make  us  condemn  our  Con- 
duct.    But  without  this  fincere  Endeavour^ 

wc 
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we  may  often  approve  at  prefent  what  we  S  e  c  t. 
mall  afterwards  condemn.  IV. 

If  the  Queftion  means,  <c  How  are  we  How  our 
"  fure  that  what  ive  approve,  all  others  iliall  J10?1. 
<{  alfo  approver"   Of  this  we  can  be  fure corrtaei 
upon  no  Scheme  j  but  it  is  highly  probable  b  Reafon, 
that  the  Senfes  of  all  Men  are  pretty  uni- 
form:  That  the  Deity  alfo  approves  kind 
Affections,  othervvife  he  would  not  have  im- 
planted them  in  us,  nor  determined  us  by  a 
moral  Senfe  to  approve  them.     Now  fince 
the  Probability  that  Men  fiall  judge  truly , 
abftracling  from  any  prefuppofed  Prejudice, 
is  greater  than  that  they  jhall  judge  faljly  ; 
it  is  more  probable,  when  our  Actions  are 
really  kind  and  pub  lick  ly  nfeful%  that  all  Ob- 
Jcrvers   fhall  judge  truly  of  our  Intentions, 
and  of  the  Tendency  of  our  Actions,    and 
confequently  approve  what  ive  approve  our- 
felves,  than  that  they  fhall  judge  faljly  and 
condemn  them. 

If  the  Meaning  of  the  Queftion  be, 
"  Will  the  doing  what  our  moral  Senfe  ap- 
ft  proves  tend  to  our  Happinefs,  and  to  the 
<c  avoiding  Mifery  ?"  It  is  thus  we  call  a 
Tafle  wrong y  when  it  makes  that  Food  at 
prefent  grateful,  which  (hall  occafion  fu- 
ture Pains,  or  Death.  This  Queftion  con- 
cerning our  Self-Interejl  muft  be  anfwered 
by  fuch  Reafoning  as  was  mentioned  above, 

to 
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S  e  c  t.  to  be  well  managed  by  our  Moralijls  both 
IV.     antient  and  modern. 

1AM 

Thus  there  feems  no  part  of  that  Rea- 
joning  which  was  ever  ufed  by  Moralijls,  to 
be  fuperfedcd  by  fuppofing  a  moral  Senfe. 
And  yet  without  a  moral  Senfe  there  is  no 
Explication  can  be  given  of  our  Ideas  of 
Morality ;  nor  of  that  Reafonablencfs  fuppo- 
fed  antecedent  to  all  Injtincts,  Sections,  or 
Senfe. 

"  But  may  there  not  be  a  right  or  wrong 
"  State  of  our  moral  Senfe,  as  there  is  in 
"  our  other  Senfes,  according  as  they  repre- 
"  fent  their  Objects  to  be  as  they  really  are, 
"  or  reprefent  them  othcrwife?"  So  may 
not  our  moral  Senfe  approve  that  which  is 
vicious,  and  difapprove  Virtue,  as  a  fickly 
Palate  may  dill  ike  grateful  Food,  or  a  viti- 
ated Sight  mifrcprefent  Colours  or  Dimenfi- 
ons  ?  Muft  we  not  know  therefore  antece- 
dently what  is  morally  Good  or  Evil  by  our 
Reafon,  before  we  can  know  that  our  moral 
Senje  is  right  ? 

To  anfwer  this,  we  muft  remember  that 
of  the  fenfible  Ideas,  fome  are  allowed  to  be- 
only  Perceptions  in  our  Minds,  and  not  Ima- 
ges of  any  like  external  ^j/ality,  as  Colours, 
Sounds,  Tajles,  Smells,  Pleafure,  Pain.  O- 
ther  Ideas  are  Images  of  fomething  external, 

as 
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as  Duration,  Number,  Extenfon,  Motion,  Sect. 
Reft :  Thefe  latter,  for  diftindtion,  we  may  IV. 
call  concomitant  Ideas  of  Senfation,  and  the  ^/"V*\J 
former  purely  fen fable.  As  to  the  purely  fen- 
fible  Ideas,  we  know  they  are  altered^  any 
Diforder  in  our  Organs,  and  made  different 
from  what  arife  in  us  from  the  fame  Objects 
at  other  times.  We  do  not  denominate  Ob- 
jects from  our  Perceptions  during  the  Difor- 
der, but  according  to  our  ordinary  Percep* 
tions,  or  thofe  of  others  in  good  Health:  Yet 
no  body  imagines  that  therefore  Colours, 
Sounds,  T'aflcs,  are  not fcnfble  Ideas.  In  like 
manner  many  Circumjlanccs  diverfify  the 
concomitant  Ideas:  But  we  denominate  Ob- 
jects from  the  Appearances  they  make  to  us 
in  an  uniform  Medium,  when  our  Organs  are 
in  no  diforder,  and  the  Object  not  very  difiant 
from  them.  But  none  therefore  imagines 
that  it  is  Reafon  and  not  Senfe  which  difco- 
vers  thefe  concomitant  Ideas,  or  primary  Qua- 
lities. 

Just  fo  in  our  Ideas  of  Actions.  Thefe 
three  Things  are  to  be  diilinguifhed,  1.  The 
Idea  of  the  external  Motion,  known  firft  by 
Senfe,  and  its  Tendency  to  the  Happinefs  or 
Mifery  of  fome  fenfitive  Nature^  often  in- 
ferred by  Argument  or  Reafon,  which  on 
thefe  Subjects,  fuggefts  as  invariable  eternal 
or  neceflary  Truths  as  any  what  foe  ver.  2. 
Apprehenfion  or  Opinion  of  the  Affections  in 

the 
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S  e  c  T.  the  Agent,  inferred  by  our  Reafon:  So  far 
IV.     the  Idea  of  an  Aclion  reprefents  fomething 

C/V>J  external  to  the  Obferver,  really  exifting 
whether  he  had  perceived  it  or  not,  and  ha- 
ving a  real  Tendency  to  certain  Ends.  3. 
The  Perception  of  Approbation  or  Difappro- 
bation  arifing  in  the  Obferver,  according  as 
the  Affections  of  the  Agent  are  apprehended 
kind  in  their  jujl  Degree,  or  deficient,  or  ma- 
licious. This  Approbation  cannot  be  fuppo- 
fed  an  Image  of  any  thing  external,  more 
than  the  Plea  fares  of  Harmony,  of  Tajle,  of 
Smell.  But  let  none  imagine,  that  calling 
the  Ideas  of  Virtue  and  Vice  Perceptions  of 
a  Senfe,  upon  apprehending  the  Actions  and 
Affeclions  of  another  does  dimini/h  their  Re- 
ality, more  than  the  like  Affertions  concern- 
ing all  Pleafure  and  Pain,  Happinefs  or  Mi- 
fery.  Our  Reafon  often  corrects  the  Report 
of  our  Senfes,  about  the  natural  Tendency  of 
the  external  Action,  and  corrects  rajh  Con- 
clufions  about  the  Affections  of  the  Agent. 
But  whether  our  moral  Senfe  be  fubject  to 
fuch  a  Diforder,  as  to  have  different  Percep- 
tions, from  the  fame  apprehended  Affeclions 
in  an  Agent,  at  different  times,  as  the  Eye 
may  have  of  the  Colours  of  an  unaltered 
Object,  it  is  not  eafy  to  determine:  Perhaps 
it  will  be  hard  to  find  any  Inftances  of  fuch 
a  Change.  What  Reafon  could  correct,  if 
it  fell  into  fuch  a  Difordert  I  know  not; 
except  fuggefling  to  its  Remembrance  its  for- 
mer 
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mer  Approbations,  and  reprefenting  the  ge~  Sect. 
ncral  Senfe  of  Mankind.     But  this  does  not     IV. 
prove  Ideas  of  Virtue  and  Vice  to  be  previ-  i/WJ 
ous  to  a  Senfe,  more  than  a  like  Correction 
of  the  Ideas  of  Colour  in  a  Perfon  under  the 
Jaundice,  proves  that  Colours  are  perceived 
by  Reafon,  previoufly  to  Senfe, 

If  any  fay,  tl  this  moral  Senfe  is  not  a 
"  Rule :"  What  means  that  Word  ?  It  is 
not  a  /I rait  rigid  Body  :  It  is  not  a  general 
Proportion,  /hewing  what  Means  are  fit  to 
obtain  an  end :  It  is  not  a  Propofition,  affert- 
ing,  that  a  Superior  will  make  thofe  happy 
who  aft  one  'way,  and  mijerable  who  aft  the 
contrary  way.  If  thefe  be  the  Meanings  of 
Rule,  it  is  no  Rule;  yet  by  reflecting  upon 
it  our  Underflanding  may  find  out  a  Rule, 
But  what  Rule  of  Actions  can  be  formed, 
without  Relation  to  fome  End  propofed? 
Or  what  End  can  be  propofed,  without  pre- 
fuppofing  Injlinfts,  Dejires,  A f eft  ions,  or  a 
moral  Senfe,  it  will  not  be  cafy  to  explain. 


U  SECT. 
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SECT.     V. 

Shewing  that  Virtue  may  have  what- 
ever  is  meatit  by  Merit  ;  and  be 
rewardable  up.n  the  Suppofition^ 
that  it  is  perceived  by  a  Senfe, 
and  elecled  from  Affection  or  In- 
ftinct. 


Sect.  C^  OME  will  not  allow  any  Merit  in 
V.      ^^  Aft  ions   flowing   from    kind  Injlinfti : 

\y\-\)  "  Merit,  fay  they,  attends  Actions  to  which 
41  we  are  excited  by  Reafon  alone,  or  to 
<{  which  we  freely  determine  ourfelves. 
"  The  Operation  of  Injlindls  or  Affeclions 
"  is  necejj'ary,  and  not  voluntary ;  nor  is 
"  there  more  Merit  in  them  than  in  the 
•'  Shining  of  the  Sun,  the  Fritjulnefs  of  a 
11  Tree,  or  the  Overflowing  of  a  Stream, 
"  which  are  all  fublickly  ufeful" 

Xtritt  But  what  does  Merit  mean  ?  or  Praife- 

wi«f.  wortbinefif  Do  thefe  Words  denote  the 
11  Quality  in  Actions,  which  gains  jippro- 
tc  bation  from  the  Obferver,  according  to 
"  the  prefent  Constitution  of  the  human 
"  Mind  ?"  Or,  idly,  Are  thefe  Actions  cal- 
led 
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led  meritorious,  u  which,  when  any  Ob-$ECT. 
"  ferver  does  approve,  all  other  Ob/ervers  V. 
"  approve  him  for  his  Approbation  o(KSV\J 
"  it ;  and  would  condemn  any  Obferver 
"  who  did  not  approve  thefe  Actions  r" 
Thefe  are  the  only  Meanings  of  meritorious, 
which  I  can  conceive  as  diftinct  from  re- 
iuardab/et  which  is  confidered  hereafter  fe- 
parately.  Let  thofe  who  are  not  fatisfied 
with  either  of  thefe  Explications  of  Merit, 
endeavour  to  give  a  Definition  of  it  redu- 
cing it  to  its  fimple  Ideas:  and  not,  as  a 
late  Author  has  done,  quarrelling  thefe  De- 
fcriptions,  tell  us  only  that  it  is  Deferving 
or  being  worthy  of  Approbation,  which  is 
denning  by  giving  a  fynonimous  Term. 

Now  we  endeavoured  already  to  mew, 
that  "  no  Re  a  [on  can  excire  to  Action  pre- 
<(  vioufly  to  fome  End,  and  that  no  End  can 
"  he  propofed  without  fome  Injlincl  or  Af- 
(t  flection."  What  then  can  be  meant  by 
being  excited  by  ReaJont  as  diftinct  from  all 
Motion  of  lnftintfs  or  Affections?  Some  per- 
haps rake  the  Word  [In  11  i net]  folely  for 
Inch  Motions  of  //'///,  or  bodily  Powers,  as 
determine  us  without  Knowledge  or  Inten- 
tion of  any  End.  Such  Inftincts  cannot  be 
(he  Spring  of  Virtue.  But  the  Soul  may  be 
as  naturally  determined  to  Approbation  of 
certain  Tempers  and  Affections,  and  to  the 
Dcfire  of  certain  Events  when  it  has  an  Idea 

U    2  Of 
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S  e  c  T.  of  them,  as  Brutes  are,  by  their  lower  In- 
V.      ftincts,  to  their  Actions.    If  any  quarrel  the 

^/y\j  Application  of  the  Word  Inftinft  to  any 
thing  higher  than  what  we  find  in  Brutes, 
let  them  ufe  another  Word.  Though  there 
is  no  Harm  in  the  Sound  of  this  Word, 
more  than  in  a  Determination  to  purfue  Fit' 
nefsy  which  they  muft  allow  in  the  Divine 
JVillt  if  they  afcribe  any  Will  to  him  at  all. 

Then  determining  our /elves  /reefy ,  does 
it  mean  acting  without  any  Motive  or  exci- 
ting Reafon  ?  If  it  did  not  mean  this,  it  can- 
not be  oppofed  to  atlingfrom  InJiincJ  or  Af- 
fecJions,  fince  all  Motives  or  Reafons  pre- 
fuppofe  them.  If  it  means  this,  that  "  Me- 
"  rit  is  found  only  in  Actions  done  without 
"  Motive  or  Affection^  by  mere  ElecHont 
"  without  prepollent  Defire  of  one  Action 
"  or  End  rather  than  its  oppofite,  or  with- 
"  out  Defire  of  that  Pleafure  which  *  fome 
11  fuppofe  follows  upon  any  Election^  by  a 
"  natural  Connexion :"  Then  let  any  Man 

*  This  is  the  Notion  of  Liberty  given  by  the  Archbifhop 
of  Dublin,  in  his  moft  ingenious  Book,  De  Origin'  Mali. 
This  Opinion  does  not  reprdent  Freedom  of  Election,  as  op- 
pofite to  all  InjYmcl  or  Defire  ;  but  rather  as  arifing  from  the 
Defire  of  that  Pleafure  Juppofed  to  be  connected  ivitb  every  Ele- 
ction. Upon  his  Scheme  there  is  a  Motive  and  End  propofed 
in  every  Election,  and  a  natural  Inltinct  toward  Happinefs 
prtfuppofed :  Though  it  is  fuch  a  Motive  and  End  as  leaves 
us  in  perfect  Liberty.  Since  it  is  a  Pleafure  or  Happinefs,  not 
connected  with  one  thing  more  than  another,  but  following 
upon  the  Determination  itfclf. 

confider 
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confider  whether  he  ever  ads  in  this  manner S  ect, 
by  mere  Election,  without  any  previous  De-  V. 
flre?  And  again,  let  him  confult  his  own^O/NJ 
Breaft,  whether  fuch  kind  of  Action  gains 
his  Approbation  ?  Upon  feeing  a  Perfon  not 
more  difpofed  by  Affection,  Companion ,  or 
Love  or  Defire,  to  make  his  Country  happy 
than  miferable,  yet  chufing  the  one  rather 
than  the  other,  from  no  Defire  of  pub  lick 
Happinef,  nor  Averflon  to  the  Torments  of 
others,  but  by  fuch  an  unaffectionate  Deter- 
mination, as  that  by  which  one  moves  his 
firjl  Finger  rather  than  the  fecond,  in  giving 
an  In  (lance  of  a  trifling  Action  ;  let  any  one 
afk  if  this  Action  fhould  be  meritorious: 
and  yet  that  there  mould  be  no  Merit  in  a 
tender  compaflvmate  Heart,  which  mrinks  at 
every  Pain  of  its  Fellow-Creatures,  and  tri- 
umphs in  their  Happinefs ;  with  kind  Affe- 
ctions and  jlrong  Defire  labouring  for  the 
publick  Good.  If  this  be  the  Nature  of  me- 
ritorious Actions ;  every  honeft  Heart  would 
difclaim  all  Merit  in  Morals,  as  violently  as 
the  old  Proteftants  rejected  it  in  J  unification. 

But  let  us  fee  which  of  the  two  Scnfes  of 
Merit  or  Praife-ivorthinefs  is  founded  on  this 
(I  will  not  call  it  unreafonable  or  cafual,  but) 
una  fleet  ionate  Choice.  If  Merit  denotes  the 
Quality  moving  the  Spectator  to  approve, 
then  there  may  be  unaffectionate  Election  of 
the  greateft  Villany,  as  well  as  of  the  moil 
U  3  ufefu! 
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SECT.ufefuI  Actions ;  bur  who  will  (xy  that  they 
V.      arc  equally  approved? But  perhaps  it  is 

i^TV\J  not  the  mere  Freedom  of  Choice  which  is  ap- 
proved, but  the  free  Choice  of  publick  Good, 
without  any  Affection.  Then  Actions  are 
approved  for  publick  Ufejulnefs,  and  not  for 
Freedom.  Upon  this  Suppofition,  the  Heat 
of  the  Sun,  the  Fruitfuhicfs  of  a  Tree,  would 
be  meritorious :  or  if  one  fays,  <c  thefe  are 
<l  not  Actions  "  they  are  at  leaf!  meritorious 
Qualities,  Motions,  Attractions,  ccc.  And  a 

cafual  Invention   may   be   meritorious. 

Perhaps  Free  Election  is  a  Conditio  fine  qua 
non,  and  publick  Ujefulnejs  the  immediate 
Caufe  of  Approbation;  neither  feparately, 
but  both  jointly  are  meritorious:  Free  Ele- 
ction alone  is  not  Merit ;  Publick  Uffulnefs 
alone  is  not  Merit ;  but  both  concurring. 
Then  fliould  any  Pcrfon  by  mere  Election, 
without  any  Defre  to  ferve  the  publick,  fet 
about  Mi nes,  or  any  ufejul Manufacture',  or 
fliould  a  Perfon  by  mere  Election  ftab  a  Man 
without  knowing  him  to  be  a  publick  Rob- 
ber ;  here  both  free  Election  and  publick  Ufe- 
fuhitjs  may  concur:  Yet  will  any  one  fay 
there  is  Merit  or  Virtue  in  fuch  Actions  r 
Where  then  (hall  we  find  Merit,  unlefs  in 
kind  Affections,  or  Dejire  and  Intention  of 
the  publick  Good  ?  This  moves  our  Appro- 
bation wherever  we  obferve  it:  and  the  want 
of  this  is  the  true  Reafon  why  a  Searcher 
for  Mines,    a  free  Killer  of  an  unknown 

Robber, 
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Robber,  the  warming  Sun,  or  the  fruitful  %  e  ct. 
Tree,  are  not  counted  meritorious.  V. 

But  it  may  be  faid,  that  to  make  an 
Action  meritorious,  it  is  nectffary  not  only 
that  the  Action  be  publickly  ujeful,  but 
that  it  be  known  or  imagined  to  be  fuch% 
before  the  Agent  freely  chufes  it.  But 
what  does  this  add  to  the  former  Scheme? 
Only  a  Judgment  or  Opinion  in  the  Un- 
der]} audi  ng,  concerning  the  natural  Ten- 
dency of  an  Action  to  the  publick  Good : 
Few,  it  may  be  prefumed,  will  place  Vir- 
tue in  A  [pent  or  Dijfent,  or  Perceptions. 
And  yet  this  is  all  that  is  fuperadded  to 
the  former  Cafe.  The  Agent  muft  not 
defire  the  publick  Good,  or  have  any  kind 
Affections.  This  would  fpoil  the  Freedom 
of  Choice,  according  to  their  Scheme,  who 
infifi:  on  a  Freedom  oppofite  to  Affections 
or  In/lin&s:  But  he  mud  barely  know  the 
Tendency  to  publick  Good,  and  without 
any  Propensity  to,  or  Defire  of  the  Hap- 
pinefs  of  otiiers,  by  an  arbitrary  Eleclion% 
acquire  his  Merit.  Let  every  Min  judge 
for  himfelf,  whether  thefe  are  the  Qualities 
which  he  approves. 

What  has  probably  engaged  many  into 

this  way    of    fpeaking,    "    that  Virtue  is 

"  the   Effect  of  rational  Choice \    and  not 

"  of  hiflincls  or  AJfeclions,"    is  this;  they 

U  4  find 
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Sect,  find,    that  "  fome  Anions    flowing  from 
V.     "  particular  kind  Affections,  are  fomctimes 

t/VVJ  "  condemned  as  evil"  becaufe  of  their  bad 
Influence  upon  the  State  of  larger  Socie- 
ties; and  that  the  Hurry  and  confufed  Sen- 
J'ation  of  any  of  our  Paffions,  may  di- 
vert the  Mind  from  confidering  the  whole 
Effect  of  its  Actions:  They  require  there- 
fore to  Virtue  a  calm  and  undijlurbed  Tem- 
per. 

There  is  indeed  fome  ground  to  re- 
commend this  Temper  as  very  neceflary 
in  many  Cafes;  and  yet  fome  of  the  moil 
pajjionate  AElions  may  be  perfectly  good. 
But  in  the  calmejl  Temper  there  muft  re- 
main Affection  or  Dejire,  fome  implanted 
Inflinct  for  which  we  can  give  no  reafon ; 
otherwife  there  could  be  no  Action  of  any 
kind.  As  it  was  (hewn  above  in  the  firft 
Section. 

If  meritorious  Actions  are  thefe  which 
whofoever  does  not  approve,  is  himfelf 
condemned  by  others :  the  Quality  by  which 
they  are  constituted  meritorious  in  this 
Senfe,  is  the  fame  which  moves  our  Ap- 
prcbation.  We  condemn  any  Perfon  who 
does  not  approve  that  which  we  ourfelves 
approve:  We  prefume  the  Senfe  of  others 
to  be  conftituted  like  our  own  ;  and  that 
any  other  Perfon,  would  he  attend  to  the 

Actions 
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Actions    which   wc    approve,    would    alfo  S  e  c  t. 
approve  them,  and  love  the  Agent ;  when      V. 
we  find  that  another  does  not  approve  what  ur\T\} 
we  approve,  we  are  apt   to  conclude,  that 
he  has   not  had  kind  Affections  toward  the 
Agent,  or  that  fome  evil  Affection  makes 
him  overlook  his  Virtues,  and  on   this  ac- 
count condemn  him. 

Perhaps  by  meritorious  is  meant  the 
fame  thing  with  another  Word  ufed  in  like 
manner,  viz.  rewardable.  Then  indeed 
the  Quality  in  which  Merit  or  Rewarda- 
blenefs  is  founded,  is  different  from  that 
which  is  denoted  by  Merit  in  the  former 
Meanings. 

Rewardable,     or    deferving   Reward \  What  Aa- 
denotes  either  that  Quality  'which  would  in-  """  rt' 
dine  a  fuperior  Nature  to  make  an  Agent  **"** 
bafpy  :    Or,  2dly,  That  Quality  of  Actions 
which  would  make  a   Spectator  approve  a 
fuperior  Nature,  when  he  conferred  Happi- 
ness on  the  Agent,  and  difapprove  that  Su- 
perior, who  inficted  Mifery  on  the  Agent% 
or  punified  him.     Let  any  one  try  to  give 
a  meaning  to  the  Word  rewardable  diftinft 
from  thefe,    and   not   fatisfy  himfelf  with 
the  Words  worthy  of,  or  deferving,  which 
are  of  very  complex  and  ambiguous  Sigifi- 
cation. 

Now 
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Sect.  Now  the  Qualities  of  an  Action  deter- 
V.      mining    a   powerful  Nature   to  reward    it, 

WV^J  muft  be  various  according  to  the  Conjlituti- 
on  and  Affections  of  that  Superior.  If  he 
has  a  moral  Senfe,  or  jomcthing  analogous  of 
a  more  excellent  fort,  by  which  he  is  deter- 
mined to  love  thofe  who  evidence  kind  Af- 
fections, and  to  dcfire  their  Happinefs, 
then  kind  Affection  is  a  Quality  moving  to 
Reward. 

But  farther,  if  this  Superior  be  benc- 
volent,  and  obferves  that  inferior  Natures 
can  by  their  mutual  Actions  promote  their 
mutual  Happinefs ;  then  he  muft  incline  to 
excite  them  to  publickly  ufeful  Actions,  by 
Profpecls  of  private  Intercft,  if  it  be  need- 
ful: Therefore  he  will  engage  them  to  fuch 
Actions  by  Profpects  of  Rewards ,  whatever 
be  the  internal  Principle  of  their  Actions,  or 
whatever  their  Affections  be.  Thefe  two 
Qualities  in  Aclions,  viz.  flowing  from  kind 
Affections ,  and  publick  Ufcfulnefs  concur- 
ring, undoubtedly  incline  the  benevole?:t 
Superior  to  confer  Happinefs:  The  former 
alone,  where,  through  want  of  Power,  the 
Agent  is  disappointed  of  his  kind  Inten- 
tions, will  incline  a  benevolent  Superior  to 
reward  ;  and  the  want  of  Power  in  the 
Agent  will  never  incline  him  to  punifh. 
But  the  want  of  kind  Affections,  although 

there 
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there  be  puhlickly  ufeful  Actions,  may  be  fo  S  e  c  t. 
offenfive  to  the  moral  Senfe  of  the  fuperior      V. 
Nature ,  as  to  prevent  Reward,  or  excite  to  w^"VNJ 
punifl) ;  imlefs  this  Conduct  would  occafion 
greater  pub  lick  Evil,  by  withdrawing  from 
many  Agents  a  neceffary  Motive  to  publick 
Ufefulnefs,  viz.  the  Hope  of  Reward. 

But  if  the  Superior  were  malicious  with 
a  ///0rj/  ,SV;/yte  contrary  to  ours,  the  contrary 
Affections  and  Tendency  of  Actions  would 
excite  to  reward,  if  any  fuch  thing  could  be 
expected  from  fuch  a  Temper. 

If  Actions  be  called  rcwardable,  when 
"  a  Spectator  would  approve  the  fuperior 
<c  Mind  for  conferring  Rewards  on  fuch 
"  Actions:"  Then  various  Actions  mud  be 
rcwardable,  according  to  the  moral  Senfe  of 
the  Spectator.  Men  approve  rewarding  all 
kind  Affections:  And  if  it  will  promote  pub- 
lick  Good  to  promife  Rewards  to  publickly 
ufeful  Actions  from  whatfoever  Affections 
they  proceed,  it  will  evidence  Benevolence 
in  the  Superior  to  do  fo.  And  this  is  the 
Cafe  with  human  Governors,  who  cannot 
dive  into  the  Affections  of  Men.  Hither 

Motives  ot 

Some  ftrongly  atfert  (which  is  often  the //*»//,£. 
only  Proof)  that  "  to  make  an  Action  re-™1  bt  «- 
"  wardable,  the  Agent  mould  have  had  In-^^J' 
(i  clinations  to  evil  as  well  as  to  good."  «<£«/  re- 

What'u'*"3W/W5 
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Sect.  What  means  this  ?  That  a  good  governing 
y       Mind  is  only  inclined  to  make  an  Agent 

^o/>j  happy,  or  to  confer  a  Reward  on  him  when 
he  has  fome  evil  Affections,  which  yet  are 
furmounted  by  the  benevolent  Affections  ? 
But  would  not  a  benevolent  Superior  incline 
to  make  any  benevolent  Agent  happy,  whe- 
ther he  had  any  weaker  evil  Inclinations  or 
not  ?  Evil  Inclinations  in  an  Agent  would 
certainly  rather  have  fome  Tendency  to  di- 
jnin'tjh  the  Love  of  the  fuperior  Mind.  Can- 
not a  good  Mind  love  an  Agent,  and  dejire 
his  Happinefs,  unlefs  he  obfervesfome  Qua- 
lities, which,  were  they  alone,  would  excite 
Hatred  or  /Jverjion?  Mud  there  be  a  Mix- 
ture of  Hatred  to  make  Love  ftrong  and  ef- 
fectual, as  there  mud  be  a  Mixture  of  Shade 
to  fet  off  the  Lights  in  a  Picture  ?  Is  there 
any  Love,  where  there  is  no  Inclination  to 
make  happy  ?  Or  is  ftrong  Love  made  up  of 
Love  and  Hatred? 

It  is  true  indeed,  that  Men  judge  of  the 
Strength  of  kind  Affections  generally  by  the 
contrary  Motives  of  Self-Love,  which  they 
furmount :  But  muft  the  Deity  do  fo  too  ? 
Is  any  Nature  the  lefs  lovely,  for  its  having 
no  Motive  to  make  itfelf  odious  ?  If  a  Being 
which  has  no  Motive  to  evil  can  be  beloved 
by  a  Superior,  (hall  he  not  dejire  the  Happi- 
nefs of  that  Agent  whom  he  loves?  It  is 
true,  fuch  a  Nature  will  do  good  Actions 

without 
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without  Profpect  of  any  Self-  Inter eft ;  but  Sect. 
would  any  benevolent  Superior  ftudy  the      V. 

lefs  to  make  it  happy  on  that  account? c^vxj 

But  if  they  apply  the  Word  rewardable  to 
thofe  Actions*  alone,  which  an  Agent  would 
not  do  without  Profpect  of  Reward :  then  in- 
deed to  make  an  Action  in  this  Senfe  re- 
wardable, it  is  necefTary  that  the  Agent 
fhould  either  have  no  kind  Affections,  or 
that  he  fhould  live  in  fuch  Circumftances, 
wherein  Self-Love  mould  lead  to  Actions 
contrary  to  the  publick  Good,  and  over- 
power any  kind  Affections ;  or  that  lie  mould 
have  evil  Affections,  which  even  in  a  good 
Conftitution  of  the  World,  his  Self-Love 
could  not  over-ballance  without  Reward. 

This  poor  Idea  of  Rewardablenefi  is  ta- 
ken from  the  Poverty  and  Impotence  of  hu- 
man Governors :  Their  Funds  are  foon  ex- 
haufted ;  they  cannot  make  happy  all  thofe 
whofe  Happinefs  they  defire :  Their  little 
Stores  rauft  be  frugally  managed  ;  none 
mufl  be  rewarded  for  what  good  they  will 
do  without  Reward,  or  for  abftaining  from 
Evils  to  which  they  are  not  inclined.  Re- 
wards mufl  be  kept  for  the  infolent  Minijler% 
who  without  reward  would  fly  in  the  Face 
of  his  Prince ;  for  the  turbulent  Demagogue, 
who  will  raife  Factions  if  he  is  not  bribed  ; 
for  the  covetous,  mean-fpirited,  but  artful 
Citizen,  who  will  ferve  his  Country  no  far- 
ther 
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Sect,  ther  than  it  is  for  his  private  Intereft.  But 
V.      let  any  kind  honcft  Heart  declare  what  fort 

l^V^U  of  Characters  it  loves  ?  Whofe  Happinefs  it 
moft  defires  ?  Whom  it  would  reward  if 
it  could  ?  Or  what  thefe  Dijpo/itiom  are, 
which  if  it  faw  rewarded  by  a  fuperior  Na- 
ture, it  would  be  moft  pleafed,  and  moft 
approve  the  Conduct  of  the  Superior  ?  When 
thefe  Queftions  are  anfwered,  we  (hall  know 
what  makes  Actions  rewardable. 

If  we  call  all  Actions  rewardable,  the  re- 
warding of  which  we  approve ;  then  indeed 
we  fhall  approve  the  rewarding  of  all  Ac- 
tions  which  we  approve,  whether  the  Agent 
has  had  any  Inclinations  or  Motives  to  Evil 
or  not:  We  (hall  alfo  approve  the  pro mijing 
of  Rewards  to  all  publickly  ufeful  Actions^ 
whatever  were  the  Affections  of  the  Agents. 
If  by  this  Profpect  of  Reward  either  mall- 
cious  Natures  are  reft  rained  from  JYIifchief, 
or  felfjh  Natures  induced  to  ferve  the  Pub- 
lick,  or  benevolent  Natures  not  able  without 
reward  to  furmount  real  or  apparent  felfijh 
Motives:  In  all  thefe  Cafes,  the  propofing 
Rewards  does  really  advance  the  Happinefs 
of  the  Whole,  or  diminish  its  Mijery  ■  and 
evidences  Benevolence  m  the  fuperior  Mind, 
and  is  confequently  approved  by  our  moral 
Senje. 

In 
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In   this  lad:  Meaning  of  the  Word  ^-Sect. 
wardable,  thefe  Difpofitions  are  rewardable.       V. 
1.  Pure  unmixed  Benevolence.    2.  P repellent  \y^T\) 
good  Affections.     3.  Such  weak  Benevolence, 
as  will  not  without  Reward  overcome  appa- 
rently contrary  Motives  of  Self-Love.    4.  Un- 
mixed Self- Love,  which  by  Profpect  of  Re- 
ward may  ferve  the  publick.     5.  Self-Love, 
which  by  Afjijlance  of  Rewards,  may  over- 
balance feme    malicious   Affections.      If  in 
thefe  Cafes  propofing  Rewards  will  increafe 
the  Happinefs  of  the  Syftem,  or  diminish  its 
Mifery,  it  evidences  Goodnefs  in  the  Gover- 
nor, when  he  cannot  fo  well  otherwife  ac- 
complish fo  much  good  for  the  whole. 

If  we  fuppofe  a  Necefiity  of  making  all 
virtuous  Agents  equally  happy,  then  indeed  a 
Mixture  of  evil  Difpofitions,  tho'  furmount- 
ed  by  the  good,  or  of  Jtrong  contrary  Mo- 
tives overbal lanced  by  Motives  to  Good, 
would  be  a  Circumftance  of  fome  Impor- 
tance in  the  Diftribution  of  Rewards:  Since 
fuch  a  Nature,  during  the  Struggle  of  con- 
trary Affections  or  Motives,  mult  have  had 
lefs  Pleajure  than  that  virtuous  Nature 
which  met  with  no  Oppofition :  But  as  this 
very  Oppofition  gave  this  Nature  full  Evi- 
dence of  the  Strength  of  its  Virtue,  this 
Confcioufnefs  may  be  a  peculiar  Recompencc 
to  which  the  unmixed  Tempers  are  Stran- 
gers: 
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Sect,  gers :  And  there  feems  no  fuch  neceflity  of 
V.       an  equal  Happinefs  of  all  Natures.     It  is  no 

KS^Tsj  way  inconfiftent  with  perfect  Goodnefs,  to 
make  different  Orders  of  Beings ;  and,  pro- 
vided all  the  Virtuous  be  at  laft  fully  con- 
tent,  and  as  happy  as  they  defire,  there  is 
nothing  abiurd  in  fuppofing  different  Capaci- 
ties and  different  Degrees  \  and  during  the 
Time  of  Probation,  there  is  no  neceflity, 
not  the  lead  (hew  of  it,  that  all  be  equal. 

Those  who  think  "  no  Perfon  punijfjable 
"  for  any  Quality  or  Action,  if  he  had  it  not 
* l  in  his  Power  to  have  had  the  oppofite  Qua- 
"  lity,  or  to  have  abjlained  from  the  Action 
if  he  bad  willed  it ;"  perhaps  are  not  mifta- 
kcn:  but  then  let  them  not  aflert  on  the 
other  Hand,  that  it  is  unjuft  to  reward  or 
make  happy  thofe,  who  neither  had  any 
Difpojitions  to  Evil,  nor  could  poflibly  de- 
fire  any  fuch  Difpofitions.  Now  if  Men's 
Affections  are  naturally  good,  and  if  there 
be  in  their  Fellows  no  Quality  which  would 
neceflarily  raife  Malice  in  the  Obferver  j  but, 
on  the  contrary,  all  Qualities  requifite  to 
excite  at  leaft  Benevolence  or  Compaffion :  It 
may  be  juflly  faid  to  be  in  the  Power  of 
every  one,  by  due  Attention,  to  prevent  any 
malicious  Affections^  and  to  excite  in  himfelf 
kind  Affections  toward  all.  So  that  the  in- 
tricate Debates  about  human  Liberty  do  not 
affect  what  is  here  alledged,  concerning  our 

moral 
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moral  Senfe  of  AfTecYions  and  AcYions,  any  Sect. 
more  than  any  other  Schemes.  V. 

Some  alledge,  that  Merit  fuppofes,  be- 
fide  kind  Affection,  that  the  Agent  has  a  mo- 
ral Senfe,  refers  upon  his  own  Virtue,  de- 
lights in  it,  and  chufes  to  adhere  to  it  for 
the  Pleafure  which  attends  it.*  We  need 
not  debate  the  Ufe  of  this  Word  Merit :  it 
is  plain,  we  approve  a  generous  kind  Action, 
tho*  the  Agent  had  not  made  this  Refection. 
This  Reflection  mews  to  him  a  Motive  of 
Self- Love,  the  joint  View  to  which  does  not 
increafe  our  Approbation:  But  then  it  mud 
again  be  owned,  that  we  cannot  form  a  juit 
Conclufion  of  a  Character  from  one  or  two 
kind,  generous  Adions,  efpecially  where 
there  has  been  no  very  ftrong  Motives  to  the 
contrary.  Some  apparent  Motives  of  Inte- 
refi  may  afterwards  overbalance  the  kind 
Affections,  and  lead  the  Agent  into  vicious 
AcYions.  But  the  Refection  on  Virtue,  the 
being  once  charmed  with  the  lovely  Form, 
will  difcover  an  Intere/l  on  its  Me,  which, 
if  well  attended  to,  no  other  Motive  will 
overbalance.  This  Reflection  is  a  great  Se- 
curity to  the  Character ;  and  mud  be  fuppo- 
fed  in  fuch  Creatures  as  Men  are,  before  we 
can  well  depend  upon  a  Conjtancy  in  Virtue, 
The  fame  may  be  laid  of  many  other  Mo- 

*  Sec  Lord  Sbaftcjlury\  Inquiry  concerning  Virtue.  Part  \. 

X  tives 
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S  e  c  T.  tives  to  Virtue  from  hit  ere  ft  j  which,  tho' 
V.      they  do  not  immediately  influence  the  kind 

W  V~\)  Affections  of  the  Agent,  yet  remove  thefe 
Obftacles  to  them,  from  falfe  Appearances 
of  Intereft.  Such  are  thefe  from  the  San- 
ctions of  divine  Laws  by  future  Rewards  and 
Punifhments,  and  even  the  manifeft  Advan- 
tages of  Virtue  in  this  Life  :  withouc  Refle- 
ction on  which,  a  fteddy  Courfe  of  Virtue  is 
fcarce  to  be  expected  amidft  the  prefent 
Confulion  of  human  Affairs. 


SECT. 
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SECT.     VI. 

How  far  a  Regard  to  the  Deity  is 
neceffary  to  make  an  Aclio?t  vir- 
tuous. 


I.  O  0  M  E  imagine,  that  "  to  make  anSECT. 

V^5   "  AcYion  virtuous,  it  is  neceffary  that     VI. 

cl  the  Agent  mould  have  previously  known  V-/VNJ 

"  his  Action  to  be  acceptable  to  the  Deity, 

"  and  have   undertaken  it  chiefly  with  de- 

"  fign  to   pleafe  or  obey  him.     We  have 

"  not,  fay  they,  reafon  to  imagine  a  malt* 

"  cious  Intention  in  many  of  the  worft  Ac- 

ct  tions :  the  very  want  of  good  Ajfcclions  in 

"  their  jujl  Degree,  mu ft  conftitute  moral 

*'  Evil.     If  fo,  then  the  moral  Evil  in  the 

"  want  of  Love  or  Gratitude,  muft  increafe 

"  in    proportion   to  the  Caufes  of  Love  or 

"  Gratitude  in  the  Object :  by  the  Caufes  of 

11  Love,    they    mean   ttofe  Qualities  in  the 

"  Obje£l  upon  Obfervation  of  which  Love 

*c  or  Gratitude  arile  in  every  good  Temper. 

"  Now  the  Caufes  of  Love  toward  the  De- 

tC  itv  are  infinite;  therefore  the  want  of 

"  the   higheft  poiTible  Degree  of  Love  to 

"  him,    muft  be  infinitely  evil. To  be 

"  excired  more  by  f mailer  Motives  or  Caufes 
X  2  ««  than 
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Sect."  than  by  greater;  to  love  thofe  who  are 
VI.     "  lefs  lovely,  while  we  neglect  him  in  whom 

vyW' <c  are  infinite  Caufcs  of  Love,  muft  argue 
"  great  Perverfenefs  of  Affections.  But  the 
"  Cau/es  of  Love  in  the  Deity,  his  infinite 
11  Goodncfs  toward  all,  and  even  toward 
"  ourlllves,  from  whence  fprings  all  the 
"  Happinefs  of  our  Lives,  are  infinitely 
"  above  any  Caufes  of  Love  to  be  found  in 
"  Creatures:  Therefore  to  act  from  Love 
"  to  them  without  Intention  to  pleafe  God, 
"  mull  be  infinitely  evil." 

If  this  Reafoning  be  juft,  the  beft  of 
Men  are  infinitely  evil.  The  Diftin&ion 
between  habitual  and  aflual  Intention  will 
not  remove  the  Difficulty,  fince  thefe  Argu- 
ments require  atlual  Intention.  An  habitu- 
al Intention  is  not  a  prefent  act  of  Love  to 
the  Deity,  influencing  our  Actions  more 
than  actual  Love  to  Creatures,  which  this 
Argumtnt  requires ;  but  a  prior  general  Re- 
jolution  not  at  prefent  repeated. 

To  find  what  is  juft  on  this  Subject,  we 
may  premife  fome  Propolitions  of  which 
Men  mud  convince  themfclves  by  RejleSlion. 

Howwt  II.  There  is  in  Mankind  fuch  a  Difpo- 
tompuuthi  ntiQn  naturally  that  they  defire  the  Happi- 
of  Tcm-  ncis  °*  any  known  Jenjitive  Nature,  when 
Fr-         it  is  not  inconfiftent  with  fomething  more 

ftrongly 
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ftrongly  dcfired  ;  fo  that  were  there  no  Op-  Sect. 
pofitio'ii  of  Interefi  either  private  or  publick,      VI. 
and  J'ufficient  Power,  we  would  confer  upon  L^VNJ 
every  Being  the  higheft  Happinefs  which  it 
could  receive. 

But  our  Under/landing  and  Power  are  li- 
mited, fo  that  we  cannot  know  many  other 
Natures,  nor  is  our  utmofl  Power  capable 
of  promoting  the  Happinefs  of  many:  our 
Actions  are  therefore  influenced  by  fomc 
Jlronger  Affections  than  this  general  Benevo- 
lence. There  arc  certain  Qualities  found  in 
fome  Beings  more  than  in  others,  which  ex- 
cite ftronger  Degrees  of  Good-will,  and  de- 
termine our  Attention  to  their  Interefts, 
while  that  of  others  is  neglected.  The  Ties 
of  Bloody  Benefits  conferred  upon  us,  and 
the  Obfervaiion  of  Virtue  in  others,  raife 
much  more  vigorus  Ajfeclions,  than  that  ge- 
ral  Benevolence  which  we  may  have  toward 
all.  Thefe  Qualities  or  Relations  we  may 
call  the  Caufis  of  Love. 

However  thefe  Affctlions  are  very  diffe- 
rent from  tint  general  Benevolence  toward  all, 
yet  it  is  very  probable,  that  there  is  a  Regu- 
larity or  Proportion  obferved  in  the  Con  ft  i- 
tution  of  our  Nature;  fo  that,  abftracting 
from  fome  acquired  Habits,  or  Ajjociations 
of  Ideas,  and  from  the  more  fudden  Emo- 
tions of  fome  particular  Paflions,  that  Tem- 
X  3  per 
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Sect,  per  which  has  the  mod  lively  Gratitude, 
VI.     or    is    the    moft    fufceptive    of   Frietidjbip 

t/VXJ  with  virtuous  Characters,  would  alio  have 
the  ftrongeft  general  Benevolence  toward  in- 
different Perfons  :  And  on  the  contrary, 
where  there  is  the  weaken:  general  Bene- 
vole/ice,  there  we  could  expect  the  lead 
Gratitude,  and  the  leajl  Friendfitp,  or  Love 
toward  the  Virtuous.  If  this  Proportion  be 
obferved,  then  we  may  denote  the  Propen- 
fity  of  mind,  or  the  difpofnion  to  receive 
or  to  be  moved  with  any  tender  or  kind  Af- 
fections by  the  Goodnefs  of  Temper.     Then, 

The  degree  of  kind  ylffefiion  toward  any 
Perfon  is  in  a  compound  Proportion  of  the 
apprehended  Caufes  of  Love  in  him,  and 
of  the  Goodnefs  of  Temper  in  the  Obfer- 
ver. 

When  the  Caufes  of  Love  in  two  ob- 
jects are  apprehended  equal,  the  Love  to- 
ward either  in  different  Pcrfons  is  as  the 
Goodnefs  oj  Temper. 

When  the  Goodnefs  of  Temper  is  the 
fame  or  equal,  the  Love  toward  any  Ob- 
jects will  be  proportioned  to  the  Caufes. 

The  Goodnefs  of  any  Temper  is  there- 
fore as  the  Quantity  of  Love,  divided  by 
the    apprehended    Caufes.     And   fince    we 

cannot 
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cannot   apprehend  any  Goodncfs  in  having  Sect. 
the   Degree  of  Love  above  the  Proportion     VI. 
of  its  Caufes,    the   mod  virtuous  Temper  U*V>J 
is  that  in  which  the  Love  equals  its  Cau- 
fes,   which  may  therefore  be  expreiTed  by 
Unity  *. 

Hence  it  follows,  that  if  there  were 
any  Nature  incomparably  more  excellent 
than  any  of  our  Fellow-Creatures,  from 
whom  alfo  we  our  felvcs,  and  all  others 
had  received  the  greateft  Benefits ;  there 
would  be  lefs  Virtue  in  any  fmall  Degree  of 
De/ire  of  his  Happinefs,  than  in  a  like  De- 
gree of  Love  toward  our  Fellow-Crea- 
ture. But  not  loving  fuch  a  Being,  or 
having  a  fmallcr  Degree  of  Love,  mud 
evidence  a  much  greater  Defett  in  Virtue, 
than  a  like  ^ant  of  Love  toward  our  Fel- 
low-Creatures.  For  the  Caufes  of  Love 
being  very  great,  unlefs  the  Love  be  alfo 
very  great,  there  muft  be  fome  depravation 
of  the  Temper,  fome  want  of  the  natural 
Proportion,  or  of  that  calm  Deliberation 
and  calm  Affections,  toward  Objects  of  the 
Understanding. 

III.  To  apply  this  to  the  Deity  is  very  Thtgcw- 
obvious.  Our  Jffettions  toward  him  arife  in  ral *uJt$ 
the  fame  manner  as  toward  our  Fellows,  in  tke  Love 

of  God. 
•  Sec  Treat.  2.    Seel.  3.  Art.  1 1.  lad  Paragraph. 

X  4  propor- 
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Sect,  proportion  to  our  Attention  to  the  Caufes 
VI.     of  Love  in   him,    and   the  Goodnefs  of  our 

VV*°  'Temper.  The  Reflection  on  his  Goodnefs 
raifes  Approbation  and  Complacence,  his 
Benefits  raife  Gratitude,  and  both  occafion 
Good-will  or  Benevolence.  c*  His  llappi- 
"  wr/i  is  perhaps  imagined  wholly  de- 
"  cached  from  all  Events  in  this  World, 
"  abfolute,  and  unvaried  in  himfelf."  And 
yet  the  fame  Inclination  of  Mind  might 
remain  in  us,  tho*  we  had  this  Opinion. 
When  the  Happinefs  of  a  Friend  is  in  Suf- 
penfii  we  defire  it  •,  when  he  has  obtained 
all  that  which  we  defired,  the  fame  Incli- 
nation oj  Mind  feems  to  remain  toward 
him,  only  without  that  Unea/inefs  accom- 
panying Defire  of  an  uncertain  Object : 
Thus  Gravity  may  be  faid  to  be  the  fame 
when  a  Body  is  refting  on  a  fixed  Bafe,  as 
when  it  caufed  defcent. 

UroN  this  Scheme  of  the  divine  Hap- 
pinefs, it  is  not  eafy  to  account  how  our 
Love  10  him  could  excite  us  to  promote  the 
Uappimf  of  our  Fellows.  Our  frequent 
Contemplation  of  fuch  an  amiable  excellent 
Nature,  might  indeed  tend  to  reform  or 
improve  our  Temper,  by  prefenting  an  Ex- 
ample engaging  our  Imitation. 

If  we  imagine  that  the  Deity  has  fuch 

Perceptions  of  Approbation  or   Dijlike  to- 
ward 
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ward  Actions  as  we  have   our  felves,  then  Sect. 
indeed  our  Love  to  him  would  directly  ex-     VI. 
cite   us  to  do   whatever   he  approves,    and  ^J^T\J 
fhun  what  he  condemns.      We    can  fcarce 
avoid  imagining,  that  the  frequent  recurring 
of  Events   difapproved,    mud   be   uneafy  to 
any   Nature,    and  that   the    obferving    ap- 
proved Aclions  mud  be  delightful. 

If  we  imagine  that  the  divine  Happi- 
nefs, or  any  part  of  it  is  connected  with 
the  Happinefs  of  his  Creatures,  fo  that 
their  Happinefs  is  conftituted  the  Occafion 
of  his ;  then  indeed  our  Love  to  the  Deity 
will  directly  excite  us  to  all  manner  of  be- 
neficent Aclions.  Tis  true,  many  good 
Men  deny  thefe  two  laft  Opinions,  yet  it 
is  probable,  when  their  Minds  are  diverted 
from  Speculations,  by  Opportunities  of  Ac- 
tion, there  recurs  fome  Imagination  of  Of- 
fence, UneafineJ's,  and  Refcntment  in  the 
Deity,  upon  obferving  evil  Aclions ;  of 
Delight  and  Joy  in  beholding  good  Ac- 
tions ;  of  Sorrow  upon  obferving  the  Mi- 
fry  of  his  Creatures,  and  Joy  upon  feeing 
them  happy :  So  that  by  their  Love  to  the 
Deity  they  are  influenced  to  beneficent 
Actions,  notwithftanding  their  fpeculative 
Opinions.  In  our  Conceptions  of  the  Deity, 
we  are  continually  led  to  imagine  a  Refem- 
blance  to  what  we  feel  in  our  felves. 

Whoever 
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Sect.  Whoever  maintains  thefe  Opinions  of 
VI.      the  Deity   to  be  true,    muft  alfo   fuppofe 

l/~V"nj  "  a  particular  Determination  of  all  Events 
c<  in  the  Univerfe  ;"  othcrwifc  this  part  of 
the  divine  Happinefs  is  made  precarious  and 
uncertain,  depending  upon  the  undetermin- 
ed Will  of  Creatures. 

The  Diverfity  of  Opinions  concerning 
the  divine  Happinefs  may  lead  men  into 
different  ways  of  accounting  for  the  Influ- 
ence which  the  Love  of  God  may  have 
upon  our  Actions  toward  our  Fellows:  But 
the  Affections  toward  the  Dejty  would 
be  much  the  fame  upon  both  Schemes. 
Where  there  were  the  fame  juft  Apprehen- 
Jions  of  the  divine  Goodnefs  in  two  Per- 
fons,  the  Love  to  the  Deity  in  both 
would  be  proportioned  to  the  Goodne/s  of 
Temper.  Though  the  higheft  polTible  De- 
gree of  Love  to  a  perfectly  good  Deity, 
would  evidence  no  more  Virtue  of  Tem- 
per, than  a  proportioned  Love  to  Creatures ; 
yet  the  having  only  fmaller  Degrees  of 
Love  to  the  Deity,  would  evidence  a 
greater  Defect  of  Goodnefs  in  the  Tem- 
per, than  any  want  of  Afj'cclion  toward 
Creatures. 

Here  it  muft  be  remembred,  that  in 
arguing  concerning  the  Goodnefs  of  Temper 

from 
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from  the  Degree  of  Love  directly,  and  the  S  e  ct. 
Caufes  of  Love  inverfly,  aciual  Attention  VI. 
to  the  Caufes  of  Love  is  fuppofed  in  the  L/^VNJ 
Perfon.  For  'tis  plain,  that  in  the  bed 
Temper  no  one  Affection  or  Idea  can  al- 
ways continue  preient,  and  there  can  be 
no  Affeclion  prefent  to  the  Mind,  toward 
any  Object,  while  the  Idea  of  it  is  not 
prefent.  The  bare  Abfence  therefore  of 
Affection,  while  the  Mind  is  employed  up- 
on a  different  Object,  can  argue  no  evil 
in  the  Temper,  farther  than  want  of  At- 
tention may  argue  want  of  Affeclion.  In 
like  manner,  in  the  beji  Temper  y  there  can 
be  no  Love  toward  an  Object  unknown  : 
The  want  therefore  of  Love  to  an  Object 
unknown^  can  argue  no  evil  in  the  Temper 
farther  than  Ignorance  may  argue  want  of 
Affeclion.  It  is  certain  indeed,  that  he 
who  knows  that  there  is  a  good  Deity, 
and  actually  thinks  of  him,  and  of  all  his 
Benefits,  yet  has  not  the  Jirongefi  Love 
and  Gratitude  toward  him,  muft  have  a 
Temper  void  of  all  Goodnefs  ;  but  it  will 
not  follow,  that  the  Mind  is  void  of  Good- 
nefs which  is  not  always  thinking  of  the 
Deity,  or  actually  loving  him,  or  even 
does  not  know  him.  How  far  the  want 
of  Attention  to  the  Deity,  and  Igno- 
rance of  him,  may  argue  an  evil  Temper, 
mult  be  fhown  from  different  Topicks,  10 
be  confidered  hereafter. 

IV.  But 
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Sect.      IV.  But  previoufly  to  thefe  Inquiries  we 
VI.     muft  confider  "  what  Degrees  or  Kinds  of 
L/*VVJ  "  Affection    are    neceffary    to    obtain    the 
'wf  ?r    "  fimP^e  approbation  of  Innocence >."     'Tis 
lAffcni<m    plain,    the  ^jr?  Abfence  of  all    Malice    is 
«w^7    not  enough.      We  may    have  the   general 
cence"0     Benevolence  toward    a    mere  Jcnfitive  Na- 
ture, which  had   no  other  defire  but  Self- 
Love  ;    but    we    can    apprehend  no   moral 
Goodnefs    in  fuch  a  Being :    Nay,    'tis  not 
every   fmall   Degree     of    kind    Affections 
which  we  approve.     There  muft  be   fome 
proportion  of  kind  Afftdions  to  the  other 
Faculties  in  any  Nature,  particularly  to  its 
Under/landing    and    aclive  Pavers  to    ob- 
tain   Approbation.      Some    Brutes  evidence 
fmall   Degrees    of  Good-will,  which  make 
them  be  approved  in  their  Kind ;   but  the 
fame  Degrees  would  not  be  approved  in  a 
Man.     There  is  an  higher  Degree  expected 
in    Mankind,    to  which,    if  they   do    not 
come  up,    we  do  not  account  them  inno- 
cent.    It   is  not  eafy  to  fix  precifely  that 
Degree   which    we  approve  as  innocent  by 
our  moral   Senfe.      Every  kind   Affection, 
if  it  be  coniidered  only  with  relation  to  its 
own  Object,    is  indeed  approved  j    fuch  as 
natural  AJfeEli on,  Gratitude,   Pity,  Friend- 
Jhip  :  And  yet  when  we  take  a  more  cxten- 
five  View  of  the  Tendency  of    fome  Ac- 
tions proceeding  even  from  thefe  Affetlions^ 

wc 
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we  may  ofcen  condemn  thefe  Actions  when  Sect. 
they  are  apprehended  as  pernicious  to  lar-     VI. 
ger  Syjlems  of  Mankind.     In  the  fame  man-  [y~V\) 
ner  we  often  condemn  Actions  done  from 
Love  to  a  particular  Country,   when   they 
appear  to  be  pernicious  to  Mankind  in  ge- 
neral.    In    like   manner,    Selj-Prejervation 
and   purfuing  private  Advantage  abftract- 
ly  confidered,    is  innocent :     But    when   it 
is  apprehended  as   very   pernicious  in  any 
cafe   to  the  Safety    of   others,    it  is  con- 
demned. 

Mankind  are  capable  of  large  exten- 
five  Ideas  of  great  Societies.  And  it  is  ex- 
pected of  them,  that  their  general  Bene- 
volence mould  continually  direct  and  limit, 
not  only  their  Jelfijh  Ajf eft  ions,  but  even 
their  nearer  Attachments  to  others:  that 
their  Defire  of  publick  Good,  and  Aver- 
fion  to  publick  Mifery,  mould  overcome  at 
leaft  their  Defire  of  pojitive  private  Ad- 
vantagest  cither  to  themfelves  or  their  par- 
ticular Favourites ;  fo  as  to  make  them  ab- 
ftain  from  any  Action  which  would  be 
pofuively  pernicious  or  hurtful  to  Man- 
kind, however  beneficial  it  might  be  to 
themfelves,  or  their  Favourites.  To  un- 
dergo pojitive  Evil  for  the  fake  of  pojitive 
Good  to  others,  feems  fome  degree  of  Virtue 
above  Innocence,  which  we  do  not  univer- 
fally  expect:  But  to  reject  pojitive  attain- 
able 
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Sect,  able  good,  either  for  our  felves  or  our  par- 
VI.     ticular  Favourites,  rather  than  occafion  any 

U^VNJ  confiderable  Mijery  to  others,  is  requifite 
to  obtain  the  Approbation  of  Innocence. 
The  want  of  this  Degree  we  condemn  as 
pofitive  evil  ;  and  an  Agent  muft  rife  above 
it  by  pofitive  Services  to  Mankind,  with 
fome  Trouble  and  Expence  to  himfelf,  be- 
fore we  approve  him  as  virtuous.  We 
feem  indeed  univerfally  to  expect  from  all 
Men  thofe  good  Offices  which  give  the 
Agent  no  trouble  or  expence  :  Whoever  re- 
fufes  them  is  below  Innocence.  But  we  do 
not  pofitively  condemn  thofe  as  evil,  who 
will  not  facrifice  their  private  Intereft  to 
the  Advancement  of  the  pofitive  Good  of 
others,  unlefs  the  private  lntereft  be  very 
fmall,  and  the  publick  Good  very  great. 

But  as  the  Defire  of  pofitive  private 
Good  is  weaker  than  Averfion  to  private 
Evil,  or  Pain  j  fo  our  Defire  of  the  pofi- 
tive Good  of  others,  is  weaker  than  our 
Averfion  to  their  Mifery.  It  feems  at  leaft 
requifite  to  Innocence^  that  the  flronger/w£- 
Uck  AffeBiony  viz.  our  Averfion  to  the 
Mifery  of  others,  fhould  furmount  the 
weaker  private  Ajfeflion,  the  Defire  of  pofi- 
tive private  Good  j   fo  that  no  profpeft  of 

*  In  many  Queflions  of  thi*  Nature  we  muft  have  rccourfe 
with  Arijlotle  to  a  Sen/*,  which  is  the  lad  Judge  in  particular 
Cafes. 

Good 
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Good   to  our  felves,    fhould  engage  us  to  S  e  c  t. 
that  which  would  occafion  pracpollent  Mi-     VI. 
fery  to  others.     It  is  in  like  manner  requifue  \yv^J 
to  Innocence,  that  our  Averfion  to  the  Mi- 
fery  of  greater  or  equal  Syjlems,  fhould  fur- 
mount  our  Defire   of  the  pofitive  Good  of 
thefe  to  which  we  are   more   particularly 
attached. 

How  far  it  may  be  neeeflary  to  the 
Character  of  Innocence  to  fuhmit  to  fmaller 
private  Pains  to  prevent  the  greater  Suffer- 
ings of  oihcrs,  or  to  promote  iome  great 
pofitive  Advantages  ;  or  how  far  the  Hap- 
pinefs  of  private  Syftems  fhould  be  neglected 
for  the  Happinefs  of  the  greater ,  in  order 
to  obtain  the  Approbation  of  Innocence,  it 
is  perhaps  impofiible  precifcly  to  determine, 
or  to  fix  any  general  Rules  ;  nor  indeed  is 
it  necefTary.  Our  bufinefs  is  not  to  find 
out  "  at  how  cheap  z.  Rate  wc  can  purchafc 
"  Innocence,  but  to  know  what  is  mojl 
"  noble,  generous  and  virtuous  in  Life." 
This  we  know  confifts  in  facrificing  all  po~ 
ftive  Interefis,  and  bearing  all  private  Evils 
for  the  publick  Good  :  And  in  fubmitting 
alfo  the  Imerefts  of  all  fmaller  Syflems  to 
the  Interefts  of  the  whole :  Without  any 
other  Exception  or  Referve  than  this,  that 
every  Man  may  look  upon  himfelf  as  a 
Part  of  this  Syftem,  and  confequently  not 
facrifice  an  important  private  Interejl  to  a 

left 
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Sect,  lefs  important  Lit  ere  ft  of  others.  We  may 
VI.     find    the  fame  fort  of   Difficulty  about  all 

L/*V"\j  our  other  Senfes,  in  determining  precifely 
what  Objects  are  indifferent,  or  where  Plea- 
fure  ends,  and  Difguft  begins,  tho'  the 
higher  Degrees  of  the  grateful  and  un- 
grateful are  eafily  diftinguifhed. 

It  is  alfo  very  difficult  to  fix  any  pre- 
cife  Degree  of  Affection  toward  the  Deity, 
which  fhould  be  barely  rcquifite  to  Inno- 
cence. Only  in  general  we  muff  difapprovc 
that  Temper,  which,  upon  Apprehenfion 
of  the  perfect  Goodnefs  of  the  Deity, 
and  of  his  innumerable  Benefits  to  Mankind, 
has  not  ftronger  Affections  of  Love  and 
Gratitude  toward  him,  than  thofe  toward 
any  other  Being.  Such  Affections  would 
neceffarily  raife  frequent  Attention  and 
Confederation  of  our  Actions  ;  and  would 
engage  us,  if  we  apprehended  any  of  them 
to  be  offenfive  to  him,  or  contrary  to  that 
Scheme  of  Events  in  which  we  apprehen- 
ded the  Deity  to  delight,  to  avoid  them 
with  a  more  firm  Refolution  than  what  we 
had  in  any  other  Affairs.  Po/itive  Virtue 
toward  the  Deity  muff  go  farther  than  a 
rejolute  abftaining  from  Offence,  by  engag- 
ing us  with  the  greateft  Vigor,  to  do  what- 
ever we  apprehend  as  pofitively  pleafing,  or 
conducive  to  thofe  Ends  in  which  we  ap- 
prehended  the    Deity   delights.     It   is 

fcarce 
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fcarce  conceivable  that  any  good  Temper  can  Sect. 
want   fuch  Affections  toward  the  Deity,     VI. 
when  once    he    is  known,    as  were    above  L/V^J 
fuppofed    necelTary  to  Innocence.     Nor  can 
we  imagine  pofitive   Degrees  of   Goodnefs 
of  Temper  above  Innocence,    where  Affe- 
ctions toward  the  Deity  do  not  arife  pro- 
portionably. 

What  is  here  faid  relates  only  to  the 
Apprehenfiom  of  our  moral  Senje,  and  not 
to  thofe  Degrees  of  Virtue  which  the 
Deity  may  require  by  Revelation  :  And 
every  one's  Heart  may  inform  him  whether 
or  no  he  does  not  appprovet  at  leaft  as  /'/?- 
nocent^  thofe  who  omit  many  good  Offices 
which  they  might  poffibly  have  done,  pro- 
vided they  do  a  great  deal  of  good  j  thofe 
who  carefully  ablrain  from  every  appre- 
hended Offence  toward  the  Deity,  though 
they  might  poiiibly  be  more  frequent  in 
Acts  of  Devotion.  'Tis  true  indeed,  the 
Omifjion  of  what  we  know  to  be  required  is 
pofuively  evil  :  fo  that  by  a  Revelation  we 
may  be  obliged  to  farther  Services  than  were 
rcquifite  previously  to  it,  which  we  could 
not  innocently  omit,  after  this  Revelation  is 
known:  But  we  are  here  only  confidering 
cur  moral  Senfe. 

V.  Now  let  us  inquire  how   far  funple  h™  far 
Ignorance  of  a  De-ITY,  or  unaffected  Atbe-  fef-** 
V  ,W/Ds,TV 

I  IJM  U  £v$t. 
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Sect,  ifm  evidences  an  evil  Difpofition,    or  Defetl 
VI.      of  good  Affections  below  Innocence. 

i.  Affections  arifing  upon  apparent 
Caufcs,  or  prefent  Opinions,  chough  falfe,  if 
they  be  fuch  as  would  arife  in  the  befi 
Temper^  were  thefe  Opinions  true,  cannot 
argue  any  prefent  want  of  Goodnefs  in  any 
Temper,  of  themfelves :  the  Opinions  in- 
deed may  often  argue  a  want  of  Goodnefs  at 
the  time  they  were  formed  :  but  to  a  bene- 
volent Temper  there  is  no  Caufe  of  Malice, 
or  of  the  ultimate  Defire  of  the  Mifery  or 
Non-exijlence  of  any  Being  for  itfelf.  There 
may  be  Caufes  of  Dill  ike,  and  Defire  of 
Mifery  or  Non-exiftence,  as  the  Means  of 
greater  Good,  or  of  leffening  Evil. 

2.  No  Object  which  is  entirely  unknown, 
or  of  which  we  have  no  Idea,  can  raifc 
jiffeflion  in  the  beft  Temper;  confequently 
want  of  djfeftion  to  an  unknown  Object, 
evidences  no  evil.  This  would  be  the  Cafe 
of  thofe  who  never  heard  even  the  Report 
of  a  Deity,  if  ever  there  were  any  fuch  : 
Or  who  never  heard  of  any  Fellow-Crea- 
tures, if  one  may  make  a  Supposition  like 
to  that  made  by  Cicero  *.  And  this  is  per- 
haps the  Cafe,  as  to  the  Deity,  of  any 
unfortunate  Children,  who  may  have  fomc 

•  Dc  Nat.  Deor.  Lib.  2.  tap  37.    Ei  Ariflotcle. 

little 
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little  life   of  Reafon,    before  they  are    in-  S  e  c  T. 
ftrucled  in  any  Religion.  VI. 

If  there  really  were  an  lunate  Idea  of  a 
Deity  fo  imprinted,  that  no  Perfon  could 
be  without  it  ;  or  if  we  are  fo  difpofed,  as 
neceffarily  to  receive  this  Idea,  as  foon  as 
we  can  be  called  moral  Agents :  then  no 
Ignorance  of  a  Deity  can  be  innocent;  all 
Atheifm  mud  be  affected,  or  an  Opinion 
formed,  either  through  evil  Affeflion,  or 
want  of  good  Affection  below  Innocence. 
But  if  the  Idea  of  a  Deity  be  neither  im- 
printed, nor  offer  itfelf  previoufly  to  any 
Reflection,  nor  be  univerfally  excited  by 
Tradition,  the  hive  Want  of  it,  where  there 
has  been  no  Tradition  or  Reflection,  can- 
not be  called  criminal  upon  any  Scheme. 
Thofe  who  make  Virtue  and  Vice  relative 
to  a  Law,  may  fay,  "  Men  are  required 
"  to  reflect,  and  thence  to  know  a  Deity." 
But  they  muft  allow  Promulgation neceffary, 
before  Difobedience  to  a  Law  can  be  cri- 
minal. Now  previoufly  to  Reflection  it  is 
fuppofed  impoflible  for  the  Agent  to  know 
the  Legijlator,  or  to  know  the  Law  re- 
quiring him  to  reflect,  therefore  this  Law 
requiring  him  to  rejlecl,  was  not  antece- 
dently to  his  Rejhction  published  to  him. 

The   Cafe  of  human  Laws,    the  Igno- 
rance of  which  does  not  excufe,  is  not  pa- 
Y  2  rallel 
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Sect,  rallel  to  this.  No  Perfon  under  any  Civil 
VI.     Government  can  be  fuppofed  ignorant  that 

l^VXJ  there  are  Laws  made  for  the  whole  State. 
But  in  the  prefent  Suppofuion,  Men  antece- 
dently to  Reflection  may  be  ignorant  of  the 
Deity,  or  that  there  are  Laws  of  Na- 
ture, If  any  Subject  could  thus  be  unap- 
prized,  that  he  lived  under  Civil  Govern- 
ment, he  fliould  not  be  accounted  Compos 
Mentis.  The  Suppofuion  indeed  in  both 
Cafes  is  perhaps  wholly  imaginary  j  at  lead 
as  to  Perfons  above  Childhood.  One  can 
fcarce  imagine  that  ever  any  Perfon  was 
wholly  unapprised  of  a  governing  Mind, 
and  of  a  Right  and  Wrong  in  Morals. 
Whether  this  is  to  be  afcribed  to  innate 
Ideas,  to  univerfal  Tradition,  or  to  fome 
neceffary  Determination  in  our  Nature,  to 
imagine  a  defigning  Caufe  of  the  beauti- 
ful Objects  which  occur  to  us,  with  a  moral 
Senfe,  let  the  curious  inquire. 

3.  Suppose  an  Idea  formed  in  a  bene- 
volent Mind,  of  other  Jenfitive  Natures', 
Defire  of  their  Exigence  and  Happinefs 
would  arife. 

4.  A  good  Temper  would  incline  any 
one  to  wifh,  that  other  Natures  were  be- 
nevolent, or  morally  Good,  fince  this  is  the 
chief  Happinefs, 

5.  A 
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5.  A  good  Temper  would  defire  that  theS  e  ct. 
Adminiftration  of  Nature  were  by  a  bene*     VI. 
volent  or  good  Mind.  l/VX) 

6.  All  Defire  of  any  Event  or  Circum- 
ftance  inclines  any  Mind  to  fearch  into  the 
Truth  of  that  Event  or  Circumftance,  by 
all  the  Evidence  within  its  power  to  ob- 
tain. 

7.  Where  there  is  fuch  Defire,  and 
fufficiently  obvious  Evidence  given  in  pro- 
portion to  the  Sagacity  of  the  defiring 
Mind,  it  will  come  to  the  Knowledge  of 
the  Truth,  if  its  Defire  be  (Irong. 

Now  from  thefe  Propofitions  we  may 
deduce  the  following  Conclufions. 

1.  Supposing  the  Idea  of  a  good  Deity 
once  apprehended,  or  excited  either  by  Re- 
port, or  the  flighted  Reflection  ;  if  there  be 
objective  Evidence  in  Nature  proportioned 
to  the  Capacity  of  the  Inquirer,  for  the  Ex- 
iftence  of  a  good  Deity,  Atheifm  direct- 
ly argues  want  of  good  Affection  below  In- 
nocence. 

2.  If  there  be  only  the  fimple  T'radi- 
tion  or  Prefumption  of  a  governing  Mind 
once  raifedj   and  if  there  be  Evidence  as 

Y  3  before 
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Sect. before   for    his   Goodnefs,    to   conclude  the 
VI.     Deity  evil  or  malicious,    muft  argue  want 
C/VNJ  of  good  Affection  as  befqrc. 

3.  Suppose  the  Idea  of  an  evil  Deity 
once  excited,  and  fome  Preemptions  for 
his  Malice  from  Tradition,  or  flight  Re- 
fection upon  particular  Evils  in  Nature  ; 
to  relt  in  this  Opinion  without  Inquiry, 
would  argue  want  of  good  Affection  ;  to 
defire  to  reject  this  Opinion,  or  confute  it 
by  contrary  Evidence,  would  argue  good 
Affection  :  Suppofe  fuch  contrary  Evidences 
obvious  enough  in  Nature  to  one  who  in- 
quired as  diligently  about  it  as  about  his 
own  Interejt  j  to  continue  in  the  falfe  Opi- 
nion cannot  be  innocent. 

H<»w  igtr*    VI.  In  like  mannerconcerning  our  Fellow- 
rance  in    Creatures,  who  are  actually  known  to  us. 

tuman  jif-  * 

fairs  dPW- 

dencua  a  To  imagine  Fellow-Creatures  morally 
Good,  either  according  to  Evidence  upon 
Inquiry,  or  even  by  a  ram  Opinion,  eviden- 
ces good  Affection. 

5.  Imagining  them  Evil  contrary  to 
obvious  Evidence,  argues  want  oj  good  Af- 
jection  below  Innocence. 

6.  Retaining  and  inculcating  an 
Opinion  either  of  the  Caufes  of  Love  in 

others, 


bad  Tern 
per 
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others,  or  of  the  Caufes  of  Aver/ion,  indu-  Sect* 
ces  an  Habit  j  and  makes  the  Temper  prone      VI. 
to  the  Affeclion  often  raifed.     Opinion  of  LO/Xf 
Goodne/s  in   the  Deity  and  our  Fellows, 
increases  good  Aff'ecJion,   and  improves  the 
Temper  :  Contrary  Opinion  of  either,  by  rai- 
ding frequent  Aver/ions,  weakens  good  Affe- 
ctions, and  impairs  the  Temper. 

This  may  (hew  how  cautious  Men 
oughr  to  be  in  pacing  Sentence  upon  the 
Impiety  of  their  Fellows,  or  reprefenting 
them  as  wicked  and  profane,  or  hateful  to 
the  Deity,  and  juftly  given  over  to  eter- 
nal Mifery:  We  may  fee  alfo  what  a  wife 
Mark  it  is  to  know  the  true  Church  by, 
that  c<  it  pronounces  Damnation  on  all  o- 
"  thers."  Which  is  one  of  the  Characters 
of  the  Romijh  Church,  by  which  it  is  often 
recommended  as  the  fafelt  for  Christians  to 
live  in. 

The  fame  Proportions  may  be  applied 
to  our  Opinions  concerning  the  natural 
Tendencies  of  Actions.  Where  the  Evidence 
is  obvious  as  before,  good  Affection  will 
produce  true  Opinions,  and  falfe  Opinions 
often  argue  want  of  good  Affection  below 
Innocence.  Thus,  tho'  in  AjJ'ent  or  Dif- 
fent  of  themfelves,  there  can  neither  be 
Virtue  nor  Vice,  yet  they  may  be  Eviden- 
Y  4  ces 
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Sect,  ess  of  either  in  the  Agent,  as  well  as  his 
VI.     external  Motions.     It  is  not  polTible  indeed 

^/V>J  for  Men  to  determine  precifely  in  many  ca- 
fes the  Quantity  of  Evidence,  and  its  propor- 
tion to  the  Sagacity  of  the  Obferver,  which 
will  argue  Guilt  in  him,  who  contrary  to 
it,  forms  a  falfe  Opinion.  But  Men  are  no 
better  Judges  of  the  Degrees  of  Virtue  and 
Vice  in  external  Actions.  This  therefore 
will  not  prove  that  all  falfe  Opinions  or 
Errors  are  innocent,  more  than  external 
Actions  :  The  Searcher  of  Hearts  can 
judge  exactly  of  both.  Human  Punijh- 
ments  ane  only  Methods  of  Self  Defence ; 
in  which  the  Degrees  of  Guilt  are  not  the 
proper  Meafure,  but  the  Necejity  of  re- 
fraining Actions  for  the  Safety  of  the  Pub- 
lick. 

/7<runvsnt      VII.  It  is  next  to  be  confidered,  how  far 
of  Auen-  rj)ant  cf  Attention  to  the  Dei  TV  can  argue 

tion  rut-  J  i      a/1'      '  •  a 

danes  a     want  oj  good  Affections^  in  any  Agent,  to 
bad  Tcm-  whom  he  is  known. 

Every  good  Temper  will  have  ftrong 
Affections  to  a  good  Dei  TV,  and  where 
there  is  Jlrong  Affection  there  will  be  fre- 
quent Reflection  upon  the  Object  beloved, 
V)efve  of  plcafing,  and  Caution  of  offence. 
In  like  manner  every  Perfon  of  good  Tem- 
per,   who  has  had   the   Knowledge  of   a 

Country 
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Country,  a  Syjlem,  a  Species,   will  confider  Se  c  t. 
how  far  thcfe  great  Societies  may  be  affect-     VI. 
ed  by  his  Actions,  with  fuch  Attention  as  uTV^J 
he  ufes  in  his  own  Affairs ;  and  will  abftain 
from  what  is  injurious  to  them. 

Attention  to  a  Deity  apprehended  as 
good,  and  governing  the  Univerfe,  will  in- 
creafe  the  Dijpofition  to  Beneficence  in  any 
good  Agent  various  ways  j  by  Profpecls  of 
Reward,  either  prefent  or  future  ;  by  im- 
proving his  Temper  thro'  Obfervation  of  (o 
amiable  a  Pattern;  or  by  raifing  Sentiments 
of  Gratitude  toward  the  Deity,  to  whom 
we  may  imagine  the  publick  Happinefs  to 
be  acceptable.  In  like  manner,  the  confi- 
dering  a  Species  or  Syjlem  may  increafe  our 
good  Offices,  fince  their  Interefts  are  advan- 
ced by  good  Offices  to  Individuals. 

But  then  from  a  like  Reafoning  to  that 
in  Art.  II.  it  is  plain,  that  in  equal  Mo- 
ments of  good  produced  by  two  Agents,  the 
Goodnefs  of  the  Temper  is  rather  inverfly  as 
the  feveral  additional  Helps,  or  Motives  to 
it.  So  that  where  no  more  good  is  done, 
in  equal  Abilities,  by  one  Agent  who  had 
prefentcd  to  him  the  joint  Motives  of  Piety 
toward  God  and  Humanity  toward  Men, 
than  is  done  by  another  from  mere  Huma- 
nity, the  latter  gives  a  better  Evidence  of  a 

good 
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Sec  t.  go^d  Temper.  And  where  higher  Motives 
VI.     of  Gratitude  to  God  are  prefentcd  to  one 

iy~V~\J  than  to  another,  unlefs  the  Good  done  from 
thefe  ftronger  Motives  is  greater,  the  Tem- 
per muft  be  fo  much  the  worfe.  * 

B»jt  an  injurious  Action  which  appear- 
ed to  the  Agent  not  only  pernicious  to  his 
Fellows,  or  to  particular  Perfons,  but  ojfen- 
Jive  to  the  Deity,  and  pernicious  to  a  Sv- 
ftem>  is  much  more  vicious  than  when  the 
Agent  did  not  reflect  upon  the  Deity,  or 
a  Community. 

Kotbingh      VIII.  We  muft  not  hence  imagine,  that 


cmc 


fuperfeda   in  order  to  produce  greater  Virtue  in  our- 
ibr Duty o/felves,   we  fhould   regard    the  Deity   no 
thcDsi-  farther,  then  merely  to  abjlain  from  Offen- 
ty,  ar.i  ces.     Were  it  our  fole  Intention  in  benefi- 
Bcncvo-    ccnt  Actions,    only  to   obtain  the  private 
knee.       P  leaf  lire  of  Self- Approbation  for  the  Degree 
of  our  Virtue,  this  might  feem  the  proper 
Means  of  having  great  Virtue  with  the  leaft 
Exigence.     But  if  the  real  Intention,  which 
conftitutes  an  Action  virtuous,  be  the  pro- 
moting  publick  Good-,  then  voluntarily  to  re- 
ject the  Confederation  of  any  Motive  which 
would  increafe  the  Moment  of  publick  Good, 
or  would  make  us  more  vigorous  and  fted- 
faft  in  Virtue,  muft  argue  want  of  good  Af- 

*  See  Luke  x.  12,  13,  14. 

feftion. 
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fection.  Good  Offices  done  from  mere  Sect. 
Humanity,  while  the  Motives  of  Piety  were  VI. 
not  prcfent  to  the  Mind,  provided  they  were  i/VNi 
not  excluded  by  direct  Defign,  or  blameable 
Inadvertence,  may  in  this  particular  Cafe 
be  a  better  Indication  of  a  good  Temper, 
than  Offices  only  of  equal  Importance  dionc 
by  another  of  equal  Abilities,  from  the  joint 
Motives  of  Piety  and  Humanity;  yet  the 
retaining  dcfignedly  and  frequently  recal- 
ling all  thefe  Motives  with  a  view  to  in- 
creafe  the  Moment  of  publick  Good  in  our 
Actions,  if  they  really  do  fo,  argues  Virtue 
equal  to,  or  greater  than  that  in  the  former 
Cafe:  And  the  affected  Neglect  of  thefe 
Motives,  that  fo  we  may  acquit  ourfelves  vir- 
tuoufly  with  the  leaji  Expence  to  ourfelves, 
or  with  the  leaft  Moment  of  publick  Good. 
muft  evidence  want  of  good  Affect  ions^ 
and  bafe  Trick  and  Artifice  to  impofe  upon 
Obfervers,  or  our  own  Hearts.     Therefore 

Since  Gratitude  to  the  Deity,  and 
even  Confideration  of  private  Interefi,  tend 
to  increafe  the  Moment  of  our  Beneficence, 
and  to  ftrengthen  good  Affections,  the  vo- 
luntary Retaining  them  with  this  View  e- 
vidences  Virtue,  and  affecting  to  neglect  them 
evidences  Vice.*     And  yet, 

If 

•  This  may  fufficiently  juftify  the  Writers  of  Morality  ic 
their  proving,  '*  that  Virtue  is  the  furcft  Means  of  Happineft 

"  to 
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Sect.  If  the  Moment  produced  by  the  Con- 
VI,     jundion  of  thefe  Motives,   be  not  greater 

xyvXJ  than  that  produced  with  unaffected  Neg- 
lect of  thefe  Motives,  from  particular  good 
Affection,  there  is  lefs  Virtue  in  the  former 
than  in  the  latter. 

Men  may  ufe  Names  as  they  pleafe,  and 
may  chufe  to  call  nothing  Virtue  but 
tc  what  is  intended  chiefly  to  evidence  Af- 
"  fection  of  one  kind  or  other  toward  die 
'*  Deity."  Writers  on  this  Scheme  are 
not  well  agreed  about  what  this  virtu- 
ous Intention  is ;  whether  only  to  evidence 
Submijjion,  or  Submijjion  and  Love%  or  to 
exprefs  Gratitude  by  compliance  with  the 
Divine  Will,  or  to  exprefs  a  difinterefted 
EJieem,  or  to  obtain  our  own  Happinefs  by 
means  of  the  Divine  Favour.      This  laft 


"  to  the  Agent"  'Tis  alfo  plain  from  univcrfal  Experience, 
that  a  Regard  to  the  Deity,  frequent  RejUSlion  on  his  Good- 
nefs,  and  confeqnent  Acti  of  Lave,  are  the  llrongclt  and  moll 
imperially  prevailing  Mcar.t  of  obtaining  a  good  Temper. 
Whjfeuer  Injlitution  therefore  does  moft  cffeftuilly  tend  to 
raifc  N'tns  Attention,  to  recall  their  Minds  fiom  the  Hurry  of 
their  common  Affairs,  to  injlrucl  them  in  the  Ways  of  pro- 
moting publick  Good  farther  than  the  bufy  Part  of  the  World 
without  Aflilhnee  would  probably  apprehend,  mull  be  fo 
•wife  and  good,  that  every  honed  Mind  fhould  rejoice  in  \t% 
even  though  it  had  no  other  Authority  than  human  to  recom- 
mend it  Every  one  will  underftand  that  by  this  is  meant  a 
puh.'ick  Worjhip  on  fet  Days,  in  which  a  flop  is  put  to  Com- 
merce, and  trie  bufy  part  of  Mankind  inrtruftcd  in  the  Duties 
Of  P'uty  and  Humanity. 

Intention 
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Intention  may  influence  a  very  corrupt  Mind  Sect. 
in  fome  things.  And  the  former  more  gene-  VI. 
rous  Intentions  mud  really  increafe  the  Good-  y  v~-J 
nefs  of  every  Action,  and  are  the  higheft  Vir- 
tues of  themfelves.  But  let  them  not  aflferr, 
againft  univerfal  Experience,  that  we  approve 
no  Actions  which  are  not  thus  intended  to- 
ward the  Deity.  Tis  plain,  a  generous  co?n- 
paffionate  Heart,  which,  at  firft  view  of  the 
Diftrefs  of  another,  flies  impatiently  to  his 
Relief,  or  fpares  no  Expence  to  accom- 
plifti  it,  meets  with  ftrong  Approbation 
from  every  Obferver,  who  has  not  per- 
verted his  Sefife  of  Life  by  School-Divinity, 
or  Philofopby.  Joining  frequently  and  ha- 
bitually the  Acts  of  Piety  with  thofe  of  Hu- 
manity is,  no  doubt,  the  Perfcclion  of  Good- 
nefs  and  Virtue.  But  we  muft  not  deny  the 
Reality  of  Virtue  in  thefe  Actions,  which 
are  not  of  the  mod  perfect  Sort. 

T  o  be  led  by  a  weaker  Motive,  where  a 
flronger  is  alike  prefent  to  the  Mind,  to  love 
a  Creature  more  than  God,  or  to  have  jlrong- 
er Defires  of  doing  what  is  grateful  to  Crea- 
tures than  to  God,  when  we  equally  attend 
to  both,  would  certainly  argue  great  Per- 
verfion  of  our  Affections  \  or  to  ftudy  the 
particular  Good  of  one,  more  than  that  of 
a  Syftem,  when  we  reflected  on  both:  But 
as  no  finite    Mind  can    retain    at  once  a 

Multi- 
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Sect.  Multiplicity  of  Object sy  Co  it  cannot  a/ways 
VI.     retain  any   one  Object.      When  a  Perfon 

<-/"VNj  therefore   not  thinking  at  prefent  of   the 
Deity,    or  of   a   Community,    or  Syftem, 
does    a  beneficent  Action  from  particular 
Love,   he    evidences    Goodnefs  of  Temper. 
The  bare  Abjence  of  the  Idea  cf  a  Dei- 
ty,   or   of    affections    to  him,    can    evi- 
dence no  evil ;    otherways  it  would  be  a 
Crime  to  fall  ajleep,    or  to  think  of  any 
thing  elfe:  If  the  bare  Abjence  of  this  Idea 
be  no**  evil,   the  Prefence  of  kind  Affections 
to    Fellow- Creatures  cannot  be  evil.      If 
indeed  odr  Love  to  the  Deity  excited  to 
any  Action,  and  at  the  fame  time  Love  to 
a  Creature  excited  to  the  OmiiTion  of  it, 
or  to  a  contrary  Action,  we  muft  be  ve- 
ry criminal  if  the  former  do  not  prevail ; 
yet  this   will  not  argue  all  Actions  to  be 
evil  in  which  pleating  the  Deity,    is  not 
directly  and  chiefly  intended.      Nay,  that 
Temper    muft  really  be  very  deficient  in 
Goodnefs,    which  ever  needs  to  recall  the 
Thoughts  of    a  Divine  Command  and  ire 
Sanctions,  or  even  the  Thoughts  of  the  Inte- 
rests of  greater  Societies  or  Sy/lems,  before  it 
canbe  engaged  into  any  particular  Acts  of 
Kindnefs.     Accordingly  we  find  in  Nature 
that  the  particular  klndPaJ/ions  generallymove 
the  Mind  firft.     And  upon  Reflection,  more 
extenfive  Motives  begin  to  occur,  and  Re- 
gards to  the  great  Head  of  the  rational  Syf- 

tcm. 
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tern.  The  frequent  recalling  the fe Thoughts,  Sect. 
indeed,  does  ftrengthen  all  good  Affections,     VI. 
and  increafes  the  Moment  of  Beneficence  to  L/VXi 
be  expected  from  any  Temper;  and  with 
this  View  frequently  to  recal  fuch  Thoughts, 
muft  be  one  of  the  beft  Helps  to  Virtue, 
and  evidence  high  Degrees  of  it.     Nay,  one 
cannot  call  that  Temper  entire  and  complete, 
which  has  not  the  Jlrongejl  AffeEliojn  to- 
ward the  greateft  Benefactor,  and  the  mod 
worthy  Object. 

Beings  of  fuch  Degrees  of  Knowledge , 
and  fuch  Extent  of  Thought,  as  Man- 
kind are  not  only  capable  of,  but  general- 
ly obtain,  when  nothing  interrupts  their  In- 
quiries, muft  naturally  arife  to  the  Know- 
ledge of  the  Deity,  if  their  Temper  be 
good.  They  muft  form  general  Conceptions  of 
the  whole,  and  fee  the  Order ,  Wifdom,  and 
Goodnefs  in  the  Adminijiration  of  Nature 
in  fome  Degree.  The  Knowledge  and  Love 
of  the  Deity,  the  un'rocrfal  Mind,  is  as 
natural  a  Perfection  to  fuch  a  Being  as 
Man,  as  any  Accomplishment  to  which  we 
arrive  by  cultivating  our  natural  Difpofi- 
tions-,  nor  is  that  Mind  come  to  the  pro- 
per State  and  Vigor  of  its  kind,  where  Re- 
ligion  is  not  the  main  Exercife  and  Delight. 

IX.  There    is  one   very  fubtle  Argu-TY«/& 
ment  on  this  Subject.  Some  alledge,  <c  That^.Wf 


fince 


Love. 
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Sect."  fince  the  Deity  is  really  the  Caufe  of 
VI.     "  all  the  Good  in  the  Univerfe,  even  of  all 

V/VS;  "  the  Virtue,  or  good  Affection  in  Creatures, 

"  which  are  the  Teeming  Caufe s  of  Love  to- 

"  ward  them,  it  muft  argue  ftrange  Per- 

"  verfwn  of  Temper  to  love  thofc  in  whom 

"  there  is  no  Caufe  oj  Love,  or  who  are 

"  (as  they  affect  to  fpeak)  nothing,  or  Emp- 

"  tinefs  of  all  Goodnejs.     The  Deity  a- 

"  lone  is  amiable,  in  whom  there  is  infinite 

"  Fulnefs  of  every  amiable  Quality.     The 

"  Deity,  fay  they,  not  without  fome  Rea- 

"  fon,  is  the  Caufe  of  every  pleafant  Senfa- 

"  tiony  which  he  immediately  excites  ac- 

"  cording  to  a  general  Law,  upon  the  Oc- 

**  cafion  of  Motions   arifing  in  our  Bodies; 

"  that  like  wife  he  gave  us  that  general  In- 

"  clinationy  which  we  modify  into  all  our 

"  different  Affections-,  God  therefore,  fay 

u  they,  is  alone  lovely.     Other  Things  are 

"  not  to  be  beloved,  but  only  the  Goodnefs 

"  of  God  appearing  in  them  j  nay  fome  make 

"  the  loving  of  them,  without  considering 

"  God  as  difplaying  his  Goodnefs  in  them, 

"  to  be  infinitely  evil." 

In  anfwer  to  this  it  mull  be  owned,  that 
11  God's  being  the  Caufe  of  all  the  Cood 
"  in  the  Univerfe,  will  no  doubt  raife  the 
ct  higheft  Love  to  him  in  a  good  Temper, 
«*  when  it  reflects  upon  it." 

But 
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But   1  ft,  had  all  Men   this  Apprehcnfi-  Sect. 
an  that  "  there  was  no  good  in  any  Crea-     VI. 
"  ture,"  they  really  would  not  love  them  at  L/^VVI 
all.     But  Men  generally  imagine  with  very 
good  ground,    that   there  are  good   Beingt 
diftinct  from  God,  though  produced  by  him: 
And  whether  this  Opinion  be  true  or  falfe, 
it  evidences  no  evil. 

2.  As  upon  this  Scheme  God  is  the 
Caufe  of  all  plea/ant  Senfation,  fo  is  he 
the  Caufe  of  all  Pain:  He  is,  according  to 
them,  the  Caufe  of  that  Inclination  which 
We  modify  into  evil  Affetlion,  as  well  as 
into  good.  If  then  we  are  to  love  God  on- 
ly, for  what  we  call  good  Affcblion  in  Crea- 
tures, and  not  the  Creatures  themfelves,  we 
muft  alfo  only  love  God  upon  obferving 
evil  Affections  in  Creatures,  and  have  no 
Aver/ion  to  the  bafefi  Temper,  fince  God 
gave  the  general  Inclination  alike  in  both 
Cafes. 

3.  If  we  may  fuppofe  real  Beings  di- 
ftinct from  God,  that  their  ArYccHons  are 
not  God's  Affections,  if  God  is  not  the 
only  Lover  and  Hater,  if  our  moral  Senfe 
is  determined  to  approve  kind  Affections,  and 
our  Love  or  Benevolence  muft  arife  toward 
what  we  approve  j  or  if  we  find  an  lnjlincl 
to  defire  the  Happinefs  of  every  fenfitive 

Z  Nature, 
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Sect.  Nature,  we  cannot  avoid  loving  Creatures, 
VI.  and  we  muft:  approve  any  kind  Affections 
L/^Y^J  obferved  in  others  toward  their  Fellows. 
'Tis  true,  we  muft:  approve  the  higheft 
Affections  toward  the  Deity,  and  condemn, 
as  a  Deficiency  of  juft  Affections  toward 
God  any  Degree  which  is  not  fuperior  to 
our  other  Affections.  But  {till,  Affecliom 
towards  Creatures,  if  they  be  diftinct  Na- 
tures, muft  be  approved. 

4.  If  to  make  a  Mind  virtuou9,  or  even 
innocent,  it  beneceffary  that  it  fhould  have 
fuch  fublime  Speculations  of  Goo,  as  the 
rl  izlv  in  the  Intellectual  active  Syjlem  (if 
we  call  one  Agent  in  many  Pajjive  Organs 
an  active  Syjlem,  then  God  has  placed  the 
Bulk  of  Mankind  in  an  abfolutc  Incapa- 
city of  Virtue,  and  inclined  them  perpetu- 
ally to  infinite  Evil,  by  their  very  Injlincts 
and  natural  Affections.  Does  the  parental 
Affection  direct  a  Man  to  love  the  Dejty, 
or  his  Children?  Is  it  the  Divinity,  to 
which  our  Pity  or  Companion  is  direct- 
ed? Is  God  the  Object  of  Humanity?  Is 
it  a  Dejign  to  fupport  the  Divinity, 
which  we  call  Genero/ity  or  Liberality? 
Upon  Receipt  of  a  Benefit,  does  our  Nature 
fuggeft  only  Gratitude  toward  God  ?  Af- 
fections toward  the  Deity  may  indeed  of- 
ten accompany  Affections  toward  Crea- 
tures, and  do  fo  in  a  virtuous  Temper :  but 

thefe 
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thefe  are  diftinft  Affections.     This  Notion  Sect. 
of  making  all  virtuous  Affections  to  be  on-     VI. 
ly  directed  toward  God,  is  not  fuggefted  to  <^Y» 
Men  by  any  thing  in  their  Nature,  but  a- 
rifes  from  the  long  fubtle  Reafonings  of  Men 
at  leifure,  and  unemployed  in  the  natural 
Affairs  of  Life. 

5.  If  there  be  no  Virtue  or  Caufe  of 
Love  in  Creatures,  it  is  vain  for  them  to 
debate  wherein  their  Virtue  confifts,  whe- 
ther in  regard  toward  the  Deity,  or  in 
any  thing  elfe,  fince  they  are  fuppofed  to 
have  none  at  all. 

To  conclude  this  Subject.  It  feems  pro- 
bable, that  however  we  muft  look  upon  that 
Temper  as  exceedingly  imperfect,  incon- 
Jlant,  and  partial,  in  which  Gratitude  to- 
ward the  univerjal  Benefactor,  Admiration 
and  Love  of  the  fupreme  original  Beauty t 
Perfection  and  Goodnefs,  are  not  the  Jlrong- 
ejl  and  moft  prevalent  Affections  5  yet  par- 
ticular Actions  may  be  innocent,  nay,  vir- 
tuous, where  there  is  no  actual  Intention  of 
pleafing  the  Deity,  influencing  the  Agent. 
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